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FOREWORD 

In spite of the small size and dull official style of the Tadhkirat alrmiMk, this 
"Memorial for Kings” is of outstanding importance for the study of Safavid 
institutions. In general, it belongs to the interesting class of political manuals, 
which is poorly represented in Persian literature. The study of the Islamic 
period of the history of Iran, — ^which alone covers thirteen centuries, — ^is still 
in its infancy, not so much for want of useful outlines of single periods as 
because of the limited methods of research which were so long employed.^ 
Studies of political events, chronology, literature, religion and art ^ have 
their importance, but the picture is likely to remain incomplete and to lack 
unity until there has been a more thorough examination of the ethnological 
factors, the economic background and the institutions, reflecting, as they do, 
the respective positions of the social groups. 

In this respect, the “Memorial for Kings,” completed about a.d. 1726, 
forms a welcome accession to our materials, for it deals with the more permanent 
and soUd facts of state organisation, in contradistinction to our narrative 
sources which pay too much attention to the caleidoscopic succession of 
battles, appointments and intrigues. 

My interest in the MS. was first aroused by Dr. E. Edward's article in 
The Times (17th November, 1924), giving details of the new acquisitions of the 
British Museum from the library of the late Sultan ‘Abd al-Harmd.® In 1930 
I copied a considerable part of it but later lost my notes. I copied it for a 
second time in 1934, and gave an outline of my study in a paper read at the 
XIXth International Congress of Orientalists held in Rome in 1935.® The 
difficulties of the task became apparent only later when I undertook a com- 
plete translation of the Persian original. They consist in the great abundance 
of technical terms and formulas scattered throughout the text for which the 
dictionaries are of no great help; their meaning can be ascertained only by 
internal evidence, by quotations in Persian texts of the Safavid epoch, or by 
explanations found in contemporary European sources. Very embarrassing 
too is the uncouth style of the author, which should be more properly called 
“official jargon” (see Annex V). In the plan of the treatise there are some 
inconsistencies and lacunae, and parallel passages axe usually repeated with 
some variants and additions. The MS. is beautifully written, but the scribe 
did his work mechanically: he was negligent in his spelling and hardly con- 
cerned with the meaning of the original. In places the text is disturbed and 
the particularly important tables of the Budget look at first sight like a puzzle. 

In the present edition the MS. is reproduced photographically. In order 


^ See my papers, Les etudes histoyiques et gdogyaphiques suy la Peyse, in Acta Orientalia, X, 
1932, 278-93, XVI, 1937, 49'”5^ (originally read at the International Congresses of Orientalists 
in Leiden, 1931, and m Rome, 1936). 

* In fact, lie MS. (Or. 9496) bears only the endorsement: “bought of M. Nahman, 12th July, 
1924.*' 

® See Acta Oyientaha, XVI/i, 1937, pp 55-8. 
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to facilitate the checking of my interpretation of it I have given in the English 
text, not only references to the folios of the original,^ but also profuse quotations 
of gin g lp Persian words and expressions. My translation follows the arid 
original as closely as possible and intentionally avoids giving more precision 
than is contained in the author’s loose original. Special terms are either 
accompanied by a transcription of the Persian equivalent, or left without 
translation. In the latter case their meaning is explained in the list of catch- 
words at the end of the book. 

In the course of my work on the Tadhkirat alrmulMk I took every oppor- 
tunity to illustrate the passages by other contemporary sources. As the com- 
mentary was bound to follow the paragraphs as they come in the text, it has 
been thought useful to include in the Introduction some general notices on the 
more important problems of the Safavid administration. So finaEy, and for 
the time being, the book has taken the shape of a general guide to Safavid 
institutions. 

Since 1937 I have published several studies on the problems of social and 
poHtical organisation of Persia. My present book sums up and develops my 
views on the subject. In it I have not only wielded my professional weapons 
as an Orientalist, but I have also endeavoured to make full use of my other 
studies and of my personal experience. 

I have followed the conventional system of “transliteration," although, on 
reflection, I regret having hesitated to adopt the novelty of alterations 

which would have made it more conformable to spoken Persian. I hope my 
Iranian friends will not suspect me of ignorance in that handa-yi shuma is 
pronounced handa^e shomd and that in Persia they say sdhab (for sahib) and 
moraseU (for murdsala) In the Turkish words abounding in our administrative 
text I have tried to restore as much as possible the original forms of Turkish 
as spoken in Iran (and not in Istanbul). 

I am much obliged to the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial for having included 
this second contribution of mine in their great series. 

Messrs. W, Heffer & Sons, and their staff, have aU my praise for the 
careful production of the book in these difficult tunes. 

I have much pleasure in offering my thanks to my friends, Mrs. N. K. 
Chadwick and Mr. A. J. Boyle, for checking my copy and to Professor C. A. 
Storey for reading the proofs of my book. 

My wife t3?ped my MS., with its endless additions and alterations, and 
prepared the Index. Without her help this book would never have been 
completed. 

Cambridge, 12.x. 1942. 


^ On th,e system of references see p. 218. 
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Le Brun — C. Le Brun’s Travels, Engl, transl., 1759. 
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Minorsky, Soyurghal — A soyurghdl of Qdsim &. Jahangir Aq-qoyunlu, BSOS, 
IX/4, pp. 927-60, I 939 ‘ 

Muqaddimat al-adab — Mongolian-Turkish supplement (i4tli cent. ?) to 
Zamakhshari's dictionary (12th cent.), ed. N. Poppe, Leningrad, 1938-9. 

Nasir al-din Tusi — ^his Fasl on Finance, published by Minovi and Minorsky, 
X/ 3 , 755-89, 1941- 

Or. 4935 — B.M. MS., Collection of royal farmans, cf. Rieu, Supplement, pp. 255-6. 

Ross — Sir E. D. Ross, The Early Years of Shah Ismd'U [after Camb. Add. 220], 
JRAS, April, 1896, 92 pp. 

Safvat al-safa — ^by Tavakkul ibn Bazzaz, Bombay, 1329/1912. 

Sanson — Sanson, Voyage ou relation de VEtat present du royaume ie Perse, Paris, 

1695. 

Silsilat — Silsilat al-nasab-i Safaviya, ed. Iranshahr, Berlin, 1343. 

Tarikh-i Amini — by FadluUah b. Ruzbihan, Bib. Nat., ancien fonds pers. 
No. loi. 

Th6venot — De Th^venot, Suite du voyage de Levant, seconde partie, Paris, 1674. 

T.M. — Tadhkirat cdrmuVuk, B.M. Or. 9496. 

della Valle — ^Pietro della VaEe, Viaggi, Brighton, 1843. 

Vechietti — G. B. Vechietti, A Report on the conditions of Persia in the year 1586 
(in Italian), published by H. F. Brown in English Historical Review, 1892. 
pp. 314-21. 

Z.T. — ^Muhammad Mhhsin, Zubdat al-tavarlkh, Cambridge University Library, 
E. G. Browne collection, MS. G15 (13). 

[Fox an additional list of bibliography, see Annex VI.] 



INTRODUCTION 


I. Sources on Persian Institutions 
§1. Scarcity of Indigenous Sources. 

§2. European Travellers 

(а) Under Shah ‘Abbas 

(б) Under the later Safavids (Du Mans, Chardin, Kaempfer, Sanson, 

Le Brun, the Carmehtes, etc.). 

§3. The Tadhkirat aUmuluk: 

(а) The Circumstances of its Compilation. 

(б) Its Contents. 

11. Prolegomena 

A. Social and Economic Structure of the Safavid State: 

(a) The Shah 

(b) The Ruling Classes. 

(c) The Middle Classes 

(d) The Working Classes. 

(e) Causes of the Decline. 

B. Single Questions of Organisation. 

(aa) Mamdhk and Khdssa. 

[hh) Immunities, Assignments and Fees. 

(cc) Royal Workshops. 

[dd] Military Organisation. 


/. SOURCES ON PERSIAN INSTITUTIONS 

§1. Scarcity of Indigenous Sources 

The exceptional place which the Tadhkirat aUmuluk occupies among the sources of 
the Safavid period, and even of the general history of Persia, will become manifest 
in the light of the following considerations. 

With regard to Egypt we possess several excellent manuals of administration: 
‘Umarfs Ta*rtf biUmustalah aUsharlf (after a.d. 1340), Qalqashandi’s Suhh aUa'shd 
(the author died a.d. 1418), etc:^; for the Ottoman Empire a series of Qdnun-ncmas^ 
are available; the Mughal institutions in India were minutely recorded in Abul-Fadl 
'AUami's Aytn-i Akbart, which forms the third part of his monumental Akbar-ndma? 

These works have no exact counterpart in purely Persian literature. Nizam 
al-Mulk*s Siydsat-ndma, one of the most important books ever written in Persian, 
is a manual of politics and not a matter-of-fact description of the existing institutions 
of Seljuk times. Nasir al-din Tusf s outline of taxation is very valuable, but has a 
limited scope and contains no statistics,^ Rashid al-din’s Jdmi' alAavdrlkh gives a 
wonderful picture of Ghazan-khan's reforms® but does not describe systematically 

1 See R. Hartmann’s remarks on these “Staatshandbiicher” in his Pohtische Geographie des 
Mamluk&nreichs, in ZDMG, 70, 1916, pp, 1-40, 477-511. 

2 See P. A V Tischendorf, Das Lehnwesen tn den Moslemischen Staaten, Leipzig, 1872, p. 55 
(based on ‘Ayn-i ‘All’s Qavdnln-i dl-t *Othmdn, a.d. 1610) and Kraelitz-Greifenhorst, Kdnunndme 
Sultan Mehmeds JI, in Mittetlungen z Osman. Gesch , I/i, 1921, pp. 1-47, especially pp. 16-7. 

A good survey of this principal work and of other subsidiary sources is found in Ibne-Hasan, 
The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, Oxford, 1936, pp. 7-26. 

^ Minovi-Mmorsky in BSOS, X/3, 1940, pp. 755-89, 

® The third qism of the History of Ghazan, GMS, ed. Jahn, pp. 218. 
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the olBces, revenues, salaries, etc. As compared with it, JlamduUah Mustaufi’s 
Nuzhat alnquM) (a.d. 1340) has some particular merits in that it pays special attention 
to the geographical distribution of revenues and the economic situation of the country.^ 
There is no need to insist on the importance of such collections of state papers as the 
Tavassul ila alrtarassul,^ and especially Muhammad b. Hindushah's Dastur al-kdtib? 
but these sources, purporting as they do to exhibit the most exquisite specimens of 
clerical style, are of course only casual and patchy. Consequently the only method 
of ascertaining the institutions of a period of Persian history is to set up a mosaic 
of stray references scattered through the contemporary sources. Barthold's 
Turkestan shows what can be achieved by this method, but such painstaking recon- 
struction depends on the opportunities presented by our sources. The latter are 
neither numerous nor supported by public records, which, as a result of the 
numerous invasions and of the constant shifting of capitals, have not survived in 
Persia. Hence the importance of an authentic treatise which contains a systematic 
and sufficiently complete description of the Persian administrative -system. 

§2. European Travellers 

Hitherto our most detailed and trustworthy intelligence on the internal structure 
of the Safavid kingdom has been derived from European travellers and residents 
in Persia. ' - 

For the explanation of the T.M, we have chiefly to depend on the travellers of the 
later half of the seventeenth century, but three reports dating from the time of 
Shah ‘Abbas and Shah Safi should not be overlooked in this connection. 

The Spanish Relaoiones de Don Juan de Persia, Valladolid, 1604,^ were taken 
down from the dictation of the secretary of the Persian embassy Uruj beg b. Sultan 
‘Ali beg Bayat after he had been converted to Catholicism. The embassy left 
Persia on gth July, 1399, apparently before Shah 'Abbas had completed his reform 
of the army. Himself a qizil-hash, Uruj beg speaks with special pride of the Turcoman ' 
praetorians, but the list of their tribes which he gives from memory is artificial and 
confused. The second part of the book dilutes Don Juan's narrative with data 
culled from European sources (Giovanni Botero). 

The Viaggi of Pietro della Valle (1617-27) is one of the most valuable books 
on Persia whether as regards the accomplishments of the author, the scope of his 
enquiry, the great accuracy of facts or the excellency of transcriptions. Especially 
interesting are the chapters on the army, tribal relations and the changes brought 
about by the creation of a new aristocracy of Caucasian (Georgian) origin. 

For the reign of Shah Safi we have the very remarkable account of Olearius, 
who in 1636-8 accompanied a Holstinian embassy to Persia in the capacity of 
:: ; 

^ See A. Z. Validi, Mogollar devnnde Anadolunun %ktisadi vaziyati, 1930, and recently I P. 
Petrushevsky, H Qazvini hak %stochmk po sotstalno-ekonomicheskoy %stoY%% Vostochn Zakavkazya, 
in Izv. Akad. Nauk S S.S.jR,, i937» No, 4, pp 879-920 (with some misprints m Oriental words). 

® Compiled under the Khwarazm-shahs towards a.d. 1182--4, printed in Tehran, 1315/1936 

® Dedicated to Sultan Uvays Jalayir (757-76/1356-74) and analysed m great detail by Hammer, 
Geschichte d. Goldenen Horde, 1840, pp, 463-516* Diplome mongohscher Staatstoter (759-60/1157- 
80). Hindu-shah’s work urgently needs an edition. 

^ English translation by G. Le Strange, 1926 (with some alterations of Don Juan's spellings). - 
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secretary. Olearius makes only a few remarks on the Shah’s revenue. More detailed, 
but desultory, is his enumeration of the 19 higher and 22 lower ofhcials.^ 

Of the later reports we shall refer only to those which give systematic accounts 
of the Safavid administration. 

In his work presented to the Minister Colbert the Capuchin Father Raphael 
DU Mans^ sums up the observations made during the jSrst fourteen years of his 
sojourn in Isfahan. The author was one of the best Persian scholars of the time and 
was employed by the Shah as an interpreter in the more important negotiations. 
His book is remarkable as a first-hand account of the situation, covering as it does 
the whole range of Persian topics and using an exact terminology. Many travellers 
enjoyed Father Raphael’s hospitality and utilised his notes.^ 

The second report belongs to the French Protestant Chevaher Jean Chardin. 
This famous work based on the observations made during an eleven years’ residence 
in Persia^ occupies an exceptional place in the literature on Persia. 

A shrewd observer, fully abreast of the accomplishments of his age, Chardin is 
remarkable for his sure political judgment, his insight into the intricacies of Persian 
practices, and, above all, his broadminded and sympathetic attitude towards his 
subject.® Style is not a strong point with the great Huguenot; some of his sentences 
lack the Gallic clarity and it is not easy to follow his topography of Isfahan.® 
Chardin spent the later part of his life (1681-1713) in England, or in the service 
of the English; he died at Turnham Green and in the southern aisle of Westminster 
Abbey there is a tat^et with the inscription : Sir John Chardin — Nomen sihi fecit eundo. 
It is a matter of regret, however, that no complete translation of his work, which 
inspired Gibbon and Montesquieu,’ is available in English. The part of it going 
imder the name of “Sir J. Chardin’s Travels in Persia” comprises only the record of 
his peregrinations and noi; the general description of the country which occupies 
Vols. IV-VIII of the LangMs edition. Of quite particular importance for our 


1 The Commentanos de la emhajada (1618-9) of Don Garcia Silva y Figueroa, first published in 
1603-5, contain nothing useful for our purpose The Spanish nobleman is very accurate on 
the stages, ceremonies and negotiations, but he seems not to distinguish between the qurchi and 
the newly created qullar, see French transl by Wicqfoird, 1667, p. 255. Sir Thomas Herbert’s 
Some Y eaves Travels (1627-9), first published in 1634, give a few scattered remarks on the army, 
revenue and currency, most of which he borrowed from the compilation of de Laet, Persia sen 
regm Persici status, Leyden, 1633 His style is amusingly bombastic and his spellings queer: 
Allaugh Whoddaw — Allah khodd 

2 Bom in 1613, died m Isfahan in 1696 Spent 51 years in Persia Estat de la Perse en 1660 
was pubhshed by Schefer, Pans, 1890 The administrative system of Persia is descnbed on 
pp. 14-42 and passim. 

® E.g , J. B. Tavernier, see Schefer, o.c , LXXI, Kaempfer, Amoemtates, Preface and pp. 28, 
233. 237 

* From 1664 to 1670 and from 1671 to 1677 (see his Voyages, I, p. xxv-xxvi, and VI, 86). 
The complete account was published only in 1711 , the best edition in 10 vols is by Langl^s, Paris, 
1 81 1, though some of the emendations of Oriental words by the editor are misleading, and the 
Index tot^ly inadequate 

® As compared, e.g , with Du Mans’s national and confessional prejudices. 

® The French academician Chajqientier in his Carpenteriana, Paris, 1724, p. 371, boasts of 
having prepared Chardin’s travels for the press. Lai^gl^s m Biographie Umverselle, Paris, 1844, 
VII, rightly maintains Chardin’s merit "d’avoir bien vu, bien observ 4 et bien presente ses ob- 
servations,” while leaving to Chaipentier ”le bien faible avantage d’avoir revetu d’un style pas- 
sablement lourd et sou vent gothique les precieux mat6naux recueillis pat Chardin ” 

’ Gibbon, The Rise and Fall, Chapter L: “The jeweller, Chardin, had the eyes of a philosopher 
. . , Not indeed the most learned but the most judicious and inquisitive of our modern travellers.” 
Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 1749* quotes Chardin, I, 27, 209, 224, II, 26, etc. 
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purpose is the “Description du Gouvemement politique, militaire et civil des 
Persans/'^ which deals with such important matters as the kingdom's military 
strength, the high ofi&ces, land-tenure, finance, justice, etc. Were it not for the 
question of space, one would incorporate whole pages of Chardin's work, but even 
the select passages quoted in our commentary and notes will greatly facilitate the 
study of our Persian text. 

The third work directly interesting us is Amoenitatum Exoticamm politico-physico- 
medicamm fasciculi F, by the remarkable German scholar Engelbert Kaempfer, 
who m 1684 accompanied to Persia the Swedish ambassador L. Fabricius, and later 
acted as doctor to the Dutch squadron cruising in the Persian Gulf. Altogether, he 
spent four years in and near Persia.^ Of this valuable and careful work, pages 60-143 
deal with the internal organisation of Persia, high offices, troops, budget, etc. 
Kaempfer had picked up some colloquial Persian but his knowledge of the written 
language was inadequate even in 1686 when he was writing the part of his book 
referring to these subjects.® Among his informants he quotes the mihmandar 
appointed to attend on the Embassy. His diaries preserved in the British Museum 
show how eagerly he collected the data of earlier European travellers.^ A memo- 
randum which du Mans specially dedicated to Kaempfer is still preserved among the 
latter's correspondence,® and it is quite probable that Kaempfer profited also by the 
oral communications of his Capuchin friend. In 1684 the latter's knowledge of the 
country was far more advanced than in 1660 when he wrote his Estat de la Perse, 

Less certain is Kaempfer's relation to Chardin, who brought out his book one 
year before the Amoenitates,^ Both may in some instances have had recourse to the 
same sources and informants. 

The fourth contemporary work bearing on our subject is the Etat present de la 
Perse of Father P. Sanson, who went to Persia as Apostolic missionary in 1683, 
stayed 8 months in Qazvin, 6 months in “Lower Assyria," travelled in Khuzistan, 

1 Vol. V, 205-500. Vol. VI, 1-165. 

® Allgemetne Deut. Btogmphte, XV, 1882, 62-4: “K^mpfer war ohne Zweifel einer der geiehr- 
testen und geistigsten Mdnnem seiner Zeit, der Humboldt des 17. Jahrhunderts.*’ Bom in 1651, 
Kaempfer amved in Isfahan on 30th March, 1684, and appears to have left it for Gombrun in 
November, 1685, see his MS notes, B.M , Sloane 2912, fol. 20a. He spent about two years m 
Gombrun and left for Batavia in 1688 He returned home in 1693, published his Amoemtates 
in 1712 and died m 1716. His native town Lemgo erected a monument in his memory See 
Karl Meier-Lemgo, E. Kaempfer, der erste deutsche Forschungsreisende, Stuttgart, 1937 book for 
general readers; on K.’s travels in Persia, pp 19-94) 

® Amoemtates, p, 67. The part on Persia was written in Gombrun; p 77* dum in his descri- 
bendis Gamrom occuparer. 

^ See long passages from Dutch reports in MS., Sloane, 1912, fol. 70a. Joan Cunaeus (1651), 
fol. i2ob: Hubert de Lairesse, on whom see Chardin, IV, 129, etc. Some of Kaempfer’s tran- 
scriptions look as if they were misread from an European MS.; p 80, Tesjik agasi (instead of 
Eshtk-aghasi, cf. Chardm, V, 356), though p. 48: Isjik, p 86, Tsjahehtsp (instead of chalip). 
Such mistakes would have been impossible in dictation or in copying from a Persian text 
Kaempfer’s transcnptions in Arabic characters are his own reconstructions out of his faulty 
Latin forms. , 

®MS. Sloane 2908: ii folios of very large size (memorandum -f 4 smaller folios (Turkish 
grammar), F. iiv. bears the colophon: In obsequium clarissimi viri et domini E. Kaempfer 
medici peritissimi nec non eiusdem fidehssimi amici D. D. pristaue {stc) in Hispan Persidis regia 
22 sept., 1684, humiUimus servulus R. du Mans, residentiae nostrae 38 anno. [Kaempfer, o c. 
221, says that among the staff of the Embassy there was Nobihs dominus Pnstaffus, juris-con- 
sultus, legatioms MareschaUus, mox redux m Russiam contra Turcos chiliarchae honorem meritus] 
The colophon of the grammar is 20 Apr. (?), 1684. 

* In any case Kaempfer knew Le couronnement de Soletman, see Meier-Lemgo, p. 185. 
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stayed 8 months with the Bishop of Babylon and, after the latter's death, spent 
3 years at Isfahan, where he acted as a kind of diplomatic representative. '^En 
cette quality j'avais les entrees an Palais, j'assistais a tontes les audiences que le 
Roy donnait, et j'avais ma place k ses festins." Sanson remained in Persia till some 
time after August, 1691, which date is found in his book, p. 130. Shah Sulayman 
gave him a letter to be presented to the King of France, and at the latter's invitation 
Sanson wrote a record of his experiences. His little book (264 pages in 16 mo) was 
published in Paris in 1695. Schaefer in his Introduction to Du Mans, p. cvi, is 
certainly unjust to Sanson when he says that his book ne donne aucun renseigne- 
ment que Ton ne trouve dans Tavernier, Thevenot et . . . Bedros Bedik."^ There 
is some common stock of data on Persian administration in all the European travellers, 
probably going back to some oiScial ^'Almanac of Persia," but in the details Sanson 
speaks from personal experience and in general has a much better understanding of 
the system than, for example, Tavernier. 

To these four authorities one would like to add the Dutchman C. Le Brun, 
who sojourned in Persia in 1703-4. He was allowed to draw a portrait of Shah 
Sultan-Husajm (Fig. 85), but otherwise seems to have^had little contact with the 
Court .2 Being a clever and observant man, Le Brun has some interesting details bn 
the Shah, the officers of the crown, Persian money, etc. 

The series of European sources on the Safavid period has been recently increased 
by the publication of A Chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia, 1939. This extensive 
work (1376 pp. in 4°) is a most painstaking study of the archives of the Order during 
the period of 1585-1806. The anon37mous author merits all our admiration for his 
achievement, but the documents themselves have only a limited scope. The events 
of the outer world penetrated into the specific atmosphere of the Mission^ like the 
rays of the sun refracted by the surface Of the waters. Interesting facts are scattered 
throughout the long narrative but from the point of view of our special interest the 
Carmelite records contain no systematic information similar to that contained in the 
books previously mentioned. 


§3. The Tadhkirat al-muluk 

(a) The Circumstances of %ts Compilation 

A series of disasters on the eastern frontier of Persia marked the reign of the last 
Safavid Sultan-Husa3m. In 1118/1706 the Ghilza'i Afghans^ of Qandahar killed the 
local governor-general Shah-navaz khan. The latter's nephew, Khusrau-khan, 
met a similar fate in 1123/1711. The qurchi-bashi Muhammad Zaman khan died in 
Mashhad during his expedition to the East. His successor Ja'far-quli khan Hatimi 
was killed by the Abdall Afghans of Herat, who also defeated the beglarbegi of 

^ Tavermer is valuable as a traveller, but somewbat vague as an observer. De Thevenot 
writes in a pleasant style and is exact, but his stay m Persia (between 1664 and 1667, with con- 
siderable interruptions) did not last long enough. B. Bedik’s CehiUsutun, Vienna, 1678, m spite 
of its size (474 -j- 6 pp ), is very superficial and highly ‘‘Oriental Christian" 'in tone (cf. Art. X: 
de fabuloso et mendacissuno libro Coran). These three authors, give very little information on 
Persian institutions 

2 See p. 265 of his Travels, which we quote in the Enghsh translation of 1759. 

® Numerous pages are occupied by reports on ‘‘conversions" of dying Muslim children and 
squabbles with Armenian ‘‘schismatics " 

^ On their probable origins from the Turkish Khalaj see my article m the BSOS, IX/i, 1940. 
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Mashhad Mansur khan .Shahsevan. The new commander-in-chief, Path 'AH khan 
Turkman, after short-Hved successes, lost his Hfe at the hands of the AbdaKs, and 
the latter came to besiege Mashhad. Safi-quli khan Turkist§n( ?)-oghli was now sent 
to Khorasan. He successfully repelled an Uzbek invasion in 1129/1719, but was 
finally defeated' by the Abdalis and fell in battle. Nothing came of the Shah's long 
stay in Qazvin and Tehran (1129-1133/1719-21): instead of leading an army to 
Khorasan, he dismissed his Prime Minister, Path-' AH khan Daghestani, and had him 
blinded and his property confiscated. Out of the proceeds a new expedition was 
equipped, under Isma'fl khan Khanazad, an inefficient man who achieved no successs ; 
during a mutiny he was attacked by the notables of Mashhad and deposed on 
10 Muharram 1135/23 October, 1722. 

The Shah returned to his capital on 29 Rabi' 1133/28 January, 1721, and, before 
the year was over, on 22 October came the news of the surrender of Kirman to the 
Ghilza'i Mahmud. On 19 Jamadi I, 1134/6, March, 1722, a battle was lost by the 
Shah's courtiers in the neighbourhood of Isfahan. The seven months' siege began. 
An appalling famine, graphically described by eye-witnesses,^ reduced the inhabitants 
to the last extremity, and' on. the ii Muiiarram, 1135/23 October, 1722, the mild and 
incapable Shah, accompanied by his court, rode out to the Afghan camp in Parahabad 
and placed his royal diadem {jlgha) oh the head of his former vassal Mahmud. Thus 
suddenly was the whole fabric of the Safavid kingdom brought to an inglorious end.^ 

The Sunni Ghilza'is, until then only provincial* chieftains under the orders of a 
governor-general {beglarbegt), were entirely unprepared for their new responsibiHty. 
The great and ancient country, which they were called upon to rule, possessed a long 
administrative tradition, had professed the Shi'a creed for over two centuries, and 
was inhabited by many races of which one could have only a vague idea in Qandahar. 

The new occupants of the Safavid throne had an urgent need to acquire some 
practical knowledge of the machinery whose levers they had so imexpectedly seized, 
and to this circumstance we owe the coming into being of the Tadhkirat al-muluk, 
which is a manual of administration intended to edify a semi-barbarian usurper. 
Its anonymous author says that he prepared his work "by the supreme order."® The 
date is pretty clear from the statement on the monetary situation: the first Afghan 
usmper, "Shah Mahmud,*' assassinated in Sha'ban 1137/April-May, .1725, is spoken 
of as dead (f. 39a) and Jhe book, "hurriedly compiled," was undoubtedly presented 
to his nephew and successor Ashraf (1137-42/1725-9). The richly decorated first 
pages and the excellent hand of the scribe give the impression that the MS. is the 
original copy of the Memorandum. 

The central administration of Persia had been utterly shattered by siege, famine 
and privations, and the author mostly uses the past tense for his explanations of the 
working^ of the state machinery. He states that none of the qualified scribes in 
several departments were any longer available (ff. 29b, 40b, 68a, 69b) ; that some of 
the provinces had not submitted (f. 39a); by way of example, he refers to the 
prosperity of Safavid days (f. 39b). Naturally he speaks with great reserve of the 

^ Zubdaf aUtavdrihh. 207b, 208b; Krusinski and Petros di Sargis Gilanentz, ed. Patkanov, 
1870. 

* See Z.T, and Hanway^s very complete account, 1753, III, 1-255. 

® Cf also Conclusion, f, 107b, where the author uses the expression, “this slave makes a 
submission.^ 
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former kings (f. 38a: ‘'the former Shah'"), but his feelings may be traced in such 
involuntary slips as f. 35a: saldtin 4 khildfat^akln. One detail is indicative of his 
social relations, if not of his family connections: he is hostile to the powerful Majlisi 
family and shows his preference for Aqa Jamal Khwansari (f. 2b). 

The author is fully versed in the arcana of Safavid chanceries. He uses official 
sources, ^ and now and then introduces what looks like his personal recollections or 
traditions heard, such as his remarks on the origin of the office of the MuUa-ba^hi 
(f. 3a), the first appearance of white eunuchs (f. 31b), fluctuations in the standard 
of coins (f. 38a), etc. The fact that on the last subjects he goes into considerable 
technical detail might suggest that he was associated with the financial department 
and, perhaps, especially with the Mint. 

(J) The Contents of the TM. 

The works of Du Mans, Chardin, Kaempfer, Sanson and Le Brun give a good 
idea of the Persian administration in the seventeenth century. They are very 
helpful for the understanding of the Tadhkirat aUmuluk, as, vice versa, the latter 
enables us to test the accuracy of the European investigators. But the value of 
the Persian work by far exceeds its usefulness as a parallel to the European works 
mentioned above. Where the latter merely describe, the Tadhkirat al-muluk gives 
the ipsissima verba of Persian administrators. The short manual contains many 
items not otherwise known (cf. the paragraph on the Mu'ay3dr al-mamalik and the 
Mint, the system of fees, etc.), and, what is particularly interesting, gives numerous 
statistical appendices on the salaries, military forces kept ha the provinces, revenue 
and expenditure. Such data were surely considered confidential, and it is notworthy 
that the MS. is supposed to have come to light in the private library of the Ottoman 
Sultans. Some ambassador, or other able agent, may have secured the precious MS. 
for objects of more direct utility than the increase of theoretical knowledge on a 
neighbouring country. 

The divisions of the book are not very carefully observed. In his brief Introduc- 
tion the author says that his work consists of four chapters and a conclusion. Yet 
the chapters are five,, and the conclusion, said to be in three parts, has in fact only 
two divisions, of which the latter has two subdivisions. The plan of the book is 
as follows: 

Introduction. 

Chapter I. On the religious authbrities, in 5 paragraphs. . 

Chapter II. A short notice on the “amir^ of the marches,'" i.e. the governors 
of the great provinces (mamdlik), is followed by a list of the 14 great amirs resident 
at the capital and styled *dltfdh, most of them being members of the King's Council. 

Chapter III enumerates the dignitaries having the rank of mugarrab. The 
latter are divided into two categories: the first {muqarrab al-khdqdn) consists of 
eunuchs and 8 civil dignitaries; the second [muqarrab al-hadra£) has two subdivisions: 
[a) four officials belonging to the class of masters of ceremonies and door-keepers, 
and (&) 18 officials being heads of the various buyutdt (Divisions and Workshops) of 
the Royal Household. 


^ Sar Yishta-yi muhyday-t sdbtq (f 41a); nuskha^^yt yusumdt (f. 87b), sdbih-tauph-i sdbiq (89a), 
mushytf-t buyutdt (89a) . 
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Chapter IV. On the staff of the financial administration. In the first division, 
the functions of the closest collaborators of the Nazir-i buyutat (Ch. II, §6) are 
defined, a trio consisting of the Vazir, Mustaufi and Mushrif of the Royal Bu3mtat. 
The second division enumerates i8 similar wheels-within-wheels of the principal 
government offices (that of the Grand Vazir, those of the four corps composing the 
Army, etc.). 

Chapter V explains the activities of the 14 officials specially associated 

with the affairs of the capital and its district. 

Even this summary of contents shows that the anonymous author concentrates 
his attention on the central organs of government and that the organisation of the 
provinces is described very briefly in the introduction to Chapter I. To some extent 
this defect is remedied by the Annexes grouped under the Conclusion, which is one 
of the most important parts of the book: 

In its Part I the complicated system of remuneration of 80 higher officials is 
described; the latter's list is useful for checking and completing the data of the five 
chapters of the book. 

Part II is very important as giving a very detailed list of provincial governors, 
with the amount of their emoluments and the number of their armed attendants. 

Part III tabulates the Budget of the Safavid kingdom. It first specifies the 
Revenue and then the Expenditure. These tables, though somewhat involved, are 
of outstanding importance for the study of Persian economics. 

11. mOLEGOMET^A 

A. Social and Economic Background of the Safavid State 

Not until aU the available sources have been properly scrutinised, and more 
material, similar to the T.ilf,, discovered, shall we be able to get to the bedrocjk of 
social and economic conditions under the Safavids. This task will have to be under- 
taken by the coining generation of scholars. Here we shall tentatively sum up the 
conclusions, or even mere impressions, suggested by the TM. and its contemporary 
sources. 

Logically one should begin with the basis of the social pyramid, but this is not the 
clearest part of the picture and so we shall start from the top. 

{d) The Shah 

It is not enough to say that the Safavid monarchy had sprung up as a theocracy. 
Such was, for instance, the origin of the Muslim community in Medina but, if Mu- 
hammad was only an apostle delivering messages from God, Shall Isma'il and his 
immediate ancestors considered themselves as hereditary and living emanations 
{^a^har) of the godhead.^ In this regard they can only be compared to the leaders 
of such extremist Shf a sects as the Isma'ilis, the Nusa3nis and the Druzes. Between 
Mekka and Ardabil there is almost as much difference as between Calvin's Geneva 
and the Lhassa of the Dalai-lama. Towards a.d. 1500 the royal power was reborn 

^ See Mmorsky, KhataH m EJ. and The Poetry of Shah Ismd'U in BSOS, X/4, 1942, pp. ioo6~ 
53 The divan of Shah Isma'A gives incontrovertible proofs that he considered himself as God 
incarnate. 
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in Persia with the full prestige of its magic origin. Even European contemporaries 
were aware of the supernatural prerogatives of the Shahs, although they did not fully 
realise the sources of these theories and beliefs. A Venetian contemporary of Shah 
Isma'il's rise states that ''de ceulx de sa cour et de ses subjectz il est adore (sic) comme 
prophete.'"^ A Venetian merchant who was in Tabriz circa a.d. 1518, remarks: 
'This Sophy is loved and reverenced by his people as a God and especially by his 
soldiers, many of whom enter into battle without armour expecting their master 
Ishmael to watch over them in the fight.*’ The Venetian envoy d'Alessandri 
(a.d. 1571) confirms that Shah Tahmasp’s subjects "worship him not as a king, but 
as a god, on account of his descent from the line of Ali.”® Chardin, V, 233, explains 
the extreme submissiveness of the Persians to the Shah in everything by their belief 
that "c’est Dieu meme qui le demande par sa bouche.”® Speaking of the profits 
made by the Tushmal-bashi (§100) in distributing the remains of the King’s food, 
Chardin writes, V, 350: "C’est un effet de la creance qu’ont les Persans, que leurs rois 
ont des dons sumatiirels; que ce qu’ils touchent est beni, et que leurs mains influent 
des vertus particulieres comme celles de la guerison, par exemple, dans les choses 
bonnes a boire et k manger qu’ils touchent,” etc.* 

To become operative this rehgious conception of kingship required the creduHty 
of the semi-nomad Turcoman tribes, which carried the Safavids to the throne.® 
But as the squabbles of this praetorian guard began to shake the foundations of the 
state, the further evolution of the royal power took place in the struggle against these 
very supporters of the first hour. Shah 'Abbas succeeded in crushing his tribal 
henchmen by opposing to them his new "slaves,” recruited chiefly among Georgian 
and other Caucasian converts. Appeals to the feelings of sMhl-sevani,^ so common 
under Shah Tahmasp, are hardly ever heard of under the later Safavids. Taking 
advantage of his strengthened position, Shah 'Abbas reduced the power of most of 
the hereditary rulers of Gilan, Mazandaran, Luristan, etc. The religious aberrations, 
which were too closely connected with the time of tribal feudalism, are henceforth 
relegated to the limited circle of the Sufi guards. Sanson, who lived in Persia during 
the last years of Shah Sulayman’s reign, makes the following curious statement, 
p. 41: "Les Sophis estaient autrefois en grande veneration, mais ils sont maintenant 
dans le dernier mepris. . . . Leurs Religieux ne servent plus que de Portiers, 


1 Dr. Rota’s La vita del Sophi, Venice, 1508, French translation published by Schefer, in 
Du Mans, p 264. M. Sanuto, IV, igi (sub Dec. 1501) : e Im (Isma'il) dice che mio padre non 
era mio padre, ma lui era mio schiavo ; et lui dice esser instesso Dio. 

2 Hakluyt Society, 1873, II, 206 and 223 

® See Ahsan al-tavdrlkh, 152, on the execution of the governor of Shiraz Sanson, iii, 131 
reports the story of the Divan-begi whom Shah Sulayman ordered to behead with his own hands 
his friend the Qurchi-bashi. The latter hearing the order *‘souhaitait une longue vie au Roy 
et ne forma g,ucune plainte de son mauvais sort.” Sanson concludes, 136: “Les Perses sont 
tenement ent^t^z de ITnfalhbilite de leur Prince qu’ils regoivent ses arrets comme des oracles 
venus du ciel ’* 

* Cf Figueroa, 324, on a woman who recovered by eating of the jam -which Shah 'Abbas sent 
to the Spanish Ambassador. In Persia these practices had an obvious meaning, deeper than 
their European parallels which were rather remote survivals of the ancient beliefs. Between the 
years 1660 and 1664 the English King Charles II touched with his hand 23,000 persons suffering 
from scrofula (“King’s Evil”), Marc Bloch, Les rots thaumaturges, Strasbourg, 1924, p. 377 
See thid , 132, the official notice dated Paris, 1657: “on faict a sgavoir a tons qu’il appartiendra 
que Dimanche prochain jour de Pasques, Sa Majestd toucliera les Malades des Escrouelles.” 

® See Annex II « See Minorsky, Shah-sevan, in E.I, 
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d’Huissiers, et d'Executeurs de Justice", cf. ibid,, 102. Under the last Safavid 
king the official creed was reduced to the simple form elaborated by the level-headed 
doctors of the Shi'a rite. 

With the creation of the new troops directly depending on the Shah the question 
of their upkeep comes to the fore. To preserve an independence secured after so 
many struggles, the Shahs strive to strengthen their private treasury. Although in 
principle the whole of the state lands belonged to them,^ in practice the conflict 
between the Divan and the Khassa (v.i.) acquires a daily increasing importance. 
The Shahs wish to enrich themselves and so their Khassa sprawls over more and more 
provinces. The unruly feudalism of the tribes and local d5masties is replaced by 
centralisation. The idea of personal patrimony prevails over that of the community. 
The Shahs are now the largest capitalists; they amass goods in their Buyiatat; they 
attract and court European merchants, they use their Armenian subjects as their 
trading agents for disposing of the chief exportable commodity, namely silk. 

The details of the process are still obscure, but the difference between the beginning 
and the end of the Safavids strikes the eye. ‘Abbas I marks the turning point in the 
transformation of a tribal feudalism into a “patrimonial" absolutism. But while the 
old stimulus which held together the Safavid state in its earlier days had become 
entirely discredited, the new tendency, being too exclusive and egoistic, was incapable 
of rousing anybody's enthusiasm. And so, when the external crisis came, the state 
collapsed for lack of social cohesion. 

(6) Ruling Classes 

In a special excursus (Annex II) we shall trace the origins of the “unique party" 
brought into existence by the Safavid propaganda. At this place we shall consider 
only the further evolution' of the dominant class as attested by some new facts. 

Nobody seem^ to have paid attention to the extremely valuable lists of higher 
officials, under ShaETahmSsp a.d. 1524-76,® in the 'Alam-drd, 104-24, under ‘Abbas I 
(a.d. i587-i62g), 761-7, and imder Shah Safi (a.d. '1629-427, " in the TChuld-i 

barjfn, £f. 1376-1586 (printed text, pp. 251-99). 

Under Shah Tahmasp the amirs are enumerated jn their tribal groups. First 
come the TufcomanTlans Shamlu, Ustajlu, Turkman, Rumlu, Dhul-qadr (*Dulghadir), 
Afshar, Qajar, Takkalu and Khinislii®; to these nine clans must be added the 
Chaghatay, evidently a Turko-Mongol group or family from Central Asia (employed 
chiefly in Khorasan). The Turks are followed by Iranian tribesmen and mountam- 
eers; Talish,* Kurds: Rtizald,® Siyah-Mansur, Pazuki, Ardalan, Chigani,® and Lurs: 
‘Abbasi (Fayli). After these amirs come two Shaykhavand, i.e., descendants of a 

^ See Annex III. 

* On the beginning of the Safavid state see Annex II. 

® The latter, connected with Khinis (Khnus) in Armenia, must have been Turcomans. The 
enumeration is of course only approximate. See Annex II 

^ The Tahsh speak an Iranian dialect but may be a mongrel race. Among the present-day 
Shah-sevan Turcomans of Mughan there is a clan called Tahsh-Mikeyli. 

®The tribe of the khans of Biths, see Sharaf'-ndma. 

• Towards the end of the Safavid rule the Mukri Kurds became prominent: Muhammad-* Ali 
khan accompanied Tahmasp II in his flight from Isfahan and later was appointed by him Vazir-i 
a'zam and commander of the ‘Iraq troops, Z T., f. 210b. 
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side branch of the Royal Safavid family. Last in the list stands an Arab family: 
Kamuna.^ 

In all, there were 114 amirs .registered in the books of the Supreme Divan, and 
this was the tribal aristocracy from which commanders of troops, governors and high 
officiate were recruited. Out of the total 61 114, Iskandar-munshi quotes by name 
“Only seventy-two “notables {mu^tabardn-va-buzurgm) of each class {tabaqa) and each 
tribe {oymdq)” In this abridged list, the qizil-bash stand for 56 places, the Chaghatays 
for 3, the “Kurds” for 10, the Shaykhavands for 2, and the Arabs for i, which amounts 
to 59 dignitaries of Turkish origin as against 13 non-Turks. Ten of the latter also 
belonged to the tribal aristocracy. 

Closely connected with the amirs were their officers and retainers, concerning 
whom the *Alam-dfd, 106, has the following passage: “at the time of Shah Tahmasp's 
demise, there were six thousand exalted yite-bashis, holders, of offices, qurchis and 
other officers on the staff {muldzimdn) of the Court, namely, there were 4500 qurchis 
and 1506 other officials, such'as qurchiyan-i dash (?), yasavuls, bukavuls, etc.' Among 
theiri there were distinguished yasavuls and qurchis, as well as Eshik-aqasis, 
Yasavul-bashis of qur and divan, Mir-shikars and Tupchi-bashis. In each category 
and lot there were many who deserved to be amirs, and though they were not honoured 
with the rank of amirships, yet in esteem they did not 5deld to the amirs. Each of 
them had efficient [kdr-dmadanl) servants, from 5 to 50 in number. Consequently, 
there were 6000 of them on the staff of the Royal Household [khdssa), but their 
attendants and servants, who were not properly registered, were approximately 
20,000 or more. The fame 6 i the qurchis' valour was such, that in any action in 
which there was a hxmdred of them they were equal to a thousand of other denomi- 
nations.” 

An entirely different class of aristocracy were the Tajiks i^Alam-drd, 117: 
ha-Tdpkiya bayn aUjamhur mashhur), the old Persian families, hereditary repositories 
of learning, letters and clerical skill.^ These filled the offices of the financial depart- 
ment, acted as lesser members of the administration, controllers, clerks, doctors, 
astrologers, artists and skilled artisans. Among them there was a sprinkling of fully 
assimilated Turcomans. 

The numerous class of the clergy were closely allied to the “Tajiks.” The Arabic 
blood of some of the say3dds and divines had no political implications and, as a whole, 
the clergy represented the Iranian tradition. The sudden change from the Sunna 
to the Shi'a upder Isma'il I came as a hard blow to many divines: several of them were 
persecuted and forced into exile.® Economically the clergy was closely associated 

^ Said to be a family of sayyids and naqibs of Najaf Sayyid Sulayman Kamuna (Kammuna ?) 
was governor of ijilla under Isma'il I. It is curious that in 683/1284 a Jewish scholar, Tzz 
al-daula b Kammuna of Baghdad, wrote a book which brought him into conflict with the Muslims ; 
he had to flee to Hilla, where his son was secretary, see W. J. Fischel, Jews in the Economic and 
Political Life of Mediaeval Islam, 1937, p 134 Under the last Safavid, the Z T ,i, 203a, mentions 
a Ja'far khan IJatimi, said to be a descendant of IJatim and regarded as a royal prince 

{nishat-i shah-zddagi ddsht) 

® With regard to them della Valle, 759, uses the Turkish term tdt, a non-Turk,'* which in a 
Turkish mouth has a pejorative shade of meaning, see Minorsky, Tat in El. He recognises, 
however, that the Tats represent the ' 'ancient Persian race," which is nobler than the (Turcoman) 
Qizilbash, the latter being “a race of adventitious elements, who since a short time elevated 
themselves by force." 

® Mu§hh al-din L^n's Mir* at aUadvdr, Add. 7650, has some facts characterising the oppositional 
tendencies of the religious ^migr^s, fol. 231. 
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either with the bureaucrats (especially in the judicial activities), or with the landed 
gentry (either in administering the vaqfs, or in the capacity of land-owners). 

Concerning the private land-owners we know very little. Some of them lived in 
the capital and were admitted to the court. The *Alam-drd says, 122: “There was 
at the Court another category of noblemen belonging to the Tajik class; some of 
them tried to serve {rdh 4 khidmat ddshtand) and, although they did not attain any 
important posts, they acted as advisers at the royal assemblies and made themselves 
conspicuous by participating (in discussions). “ The author quotes the names of a 
say5dd of Qum who was an important land-owner [sahib amldk va raqahdt), and of 
another gentleman of Kirman ; both were spoken of as candidates to the post of Grand 
Vazir but never obtained it.^ 

On the whole the picture of the society under Tahmasp is a direct continuation 
and development of the situation obtaining in Persia under Shah Isma'il or even 
under his Turcoman predecessors.^ 

A very difierent situation was created by the far-reaching reforms of Shah 
'Abbas I. Chardin, V, 224-5, very appropriately says that, in order to unify the 
kingdom which was split up among various vassals, Shah 'Abbas had to conquer it 
''as if it were a foreign land,“ He used this “right of conquest" to crush the old ^ 
troops and the ancient families of the country, and, having done so, subdued the 
clergy and even his “people" by mixing the latter with other nations and creeds.^ 
He concludes, p. 290: “il n'y a point de noblesse en Perse, non plus que dans tout 
rOrient, et Ton n'y porte de respect qu'aux charges, aux dignites, au merite extra- 
ordinaire, et particuli^ement aux richesses." With still more cruel methods, the 
work of levelling the aristocracy was continued by Shah Safi, that Persian Ivan-the- 
Terrible. 

Let us see now how these changes are reflected in Iskandar-munshi's invaluable 
“Who's who." This time his list is characteristically divided into two parts: 

A. The first enumerates the members “of the exalted Qizil-bash tribes and of the 
oymaqs which are under the Qizil-bash tribes." It consists of 5 sections: [a) The 
J&rst place is occupied by 'Isa khan Shaykhavand, who sprang from a branch of the 
Safavid family and was related by marriage to the King.® (6) Then follows the list 
of the well-known Turcoman tribes: Shamlu (clans: Begdilu, 'Abdillu, 'Arabgirlu, 
Nilqaz), Ustajlu (clans: Kangarlu and Sharaiiu), Dhulqadar (clans: Soklan (?), 
Shamsaddinlu, Hajjilar, Qorughlu), Qajar (clan: Igirmi-dort), Afshar (clans: Imanlu, 
Alplu, Usallu), Turkman (clans: Pomsi and Ordaklii), Ispirlu, Rumlu (clan: Qoyla- 
Hisar), Qara-daghlu, Bayat, TaJish,^ Alpa'ut, Qazaqlu, Jagirlu and Bayburtlu. 
(c) The third section enumerates the Kurds and Lurs: 'Abbasi-Fayli, Ardalan, 
Bakhtiyari, Chigam, Dumbuli, Siyah-Mansur, *Zangana, Shaqaqi, Surla (?), Garrus, 
♦Kulya'i, Kala-gir, Jastani. [d) The fourth section, headed Chaghatay, comprises 


1 A study of provincial histories (Shiraz, Yazd, Kashan, Qum, etc ), which contain long 
chapters on local families, will throw much light on the subject. 

® See Minorsky, Review, p. 175. 

* On the Shayi^avand and their oppositional tendencies, see 'Alam~ard, 242, and the accurate 
P. della Valle, Viaggi, Brighton, 1843, II, 763 (on the hbels spread about ‘Abbas I's birth by 
“1 male affetti, e particolarmente i Sceichavendi di Ardebil, che poco bene gli vogliono”). 

^ V.s., p. 14 and Annex II. 
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oymaqs of eastern origin, such as Yaqqa-Turkman-i Sa'in-khani,^ etc. Single tribal 
names quoted under this heading are: Girayli, M.ch.ki, Ttikali, Qara-bayat, Jalajdr, 
Qumri (?), *Jaun-ghurban, Qara-bash, Ghuri and Jamshidi.^ (e) The fifth section 
consists of 'Various other tribes which do not belong to the Qizil-bash oymaqs*': 
Muqaddam, Lak-i Salmasi, Zunuzi, Sil-siipur (originally highwaymen from Asia 
Minor), Baydar (in Georgia),^ maliks of Sistan (claiming to be of Saffarid origin) and 
Afghans (of Qandahar). 

B. The second category consists of "the amirs who are ghulams of the Court," 
and it is explained that, in the reign of 'Abbas I "a large number of this category 
obtained the grace of Islam and the happiness of serving at this court; most of them, 
froin their childhood, had grown up under the shadow of his Majesty's favours, and 
having become acquainted with his worthy ways, had acquired the capacity of 
becoming amirs and occup5dng the posts of khans and sultans. . Therefore, when 
some of the Qizil-bash amirs and of the governors of the State provinces (mamdlik) 
passed away, while among their oymaqs there was nobody worthy to hold the high 
of&ce of amirship, one of the ghulams of the Private Household [khdssa-yi shanfa), 
distinguished among his colleagues by his justice, experience, valour and devotion 
to His Majesty, was appointed to be the amir of the said tribe and military force,^ 
and the governor of that region {ulkd < Turk. olgd). In the enumeration which 
follows, the first place is occupied by Imam-quli-khan, who succeeded his famous 
father AUah-verdi khan (an Armenian convert),® as beglarbegi of Pars and its de- 
pendencies, with the authority to appoint his subaltern governors. His son Safi-quli 
succeeded the hereditary khan of Lar,® and his brother Davud supplanted the Qajar 
chief in the important chieftainship of the Qajar tribe. Another Safi-quli ("the 
Georgian") was governor-general of Baghdad and even mutavalli of the Shi'a 
sanctuaries of 'Iraq. Astarabad and Mashhad were governed respectively by 
Khusrau-khan and Manuchihr khan, the Georgians. Q^aq-khaii* "Charkas/*j 
combined the ofi&ce of governor-general of Shir van with fhe chieftainship of the! 
Qizil-bash tribes of Qaramanlu and *Khunuslfi^ ‘Farrukh-khah ruled over Darband 
and the Qizil-bash tribes of Rumlu and Bayat. ’ Other ghulams had taken the place 
of the hereditary chiefs of Chapni, Chamishgazak, Aishar-i lydalii, Pazuki, Javanshir-i 
Otuz-iki, etc., and become governors of the latter's fiefs. 

The 'Alam-drd enables us to gauge with great precision the meaning of the 
innovations: 

I. Out of the total of 89 amirs, 74 still belonged to the Qizil-bash tribes, only 
15 being ghulams’; consequently 20 per cent, of the high administration had passed 


^ Mahdi-khan in his Tarikh-i Nddin, says that Saln-khani Turcomans were subjects of 
Khwarazm, but hved near Astarabad. Cf. Habtb al-Siyar, III, part IV, 367. 

^ The last two must be Iraman tribes 

® The fief of the sultan of Baydar extended between the rivers Kur, Khram and Algeti. 

^ Qoshun~va~lashkar: the term qoshun may refer to the Turcoman cavalry and Ioshkar to the 
subsidiary local troops (mfantry?). 

® P della Valle, 273, specially enumerates "Tmam-culi chan di Sciraz, che e di razza armena, 
del paese de* Georgiam, Isuf chan di Scervan, figluolo di Armeno; Fendun chan di Esterabad, 
Circasso; Carcica beig generalissimo, figluolo di Armeno cnstiano, e cosi infiniti altri.*' 

® Lar was conquered by Allah-verdl khan in 10 10/ 1601, *Alam-drd, 425. 

^ The corresponding numbers of the ‘Alam-drd are: 93, 72 and 21, but we take the numbers 
of the“ amirs as actually found in the text 
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to new elements owing their rise not to their origin but to personal merit and the 
confidence of the Shah. 

2. The number of Qizil-bash tribes had considerably increased; some smaller 
clans and families received individual posts, the intention probably being to dilute 
the influence of the great tribes. Some regrouping of clans was taking place: the 
clans of 'Arabgirlu and Nilqaz are said ''to be included at present'" in the great and 
faithful tribe of Shamlu, "that top-line of the catalogue of the oymaqs." Only the 
Shamlu and the Dhulqadar each controlled seven administrative posts, while the 
majority were content with one or two governorships. 

These important statistics reflect the situation at the death of 'Abbas I (a,d. 1619), 
who so profoundly changed the foundations of the Safavid power. 

Under his grandson Shah Safi the changes go still deeper. The following ten- 
dencies come to light in the data of the Khuld 4 barm: 

(a) the dignitaries are no longer quoted under their tribal headings; 

(b) the majority of high officials is perhaps still Turcoman, but among them 
several are qualified as ev-oghlt, i.e., brought up at the Court, vi., p. 127; 

(c) at the head of the new troops (qullar) stood a Georgian prince, Khusrau- 
mirza, who later reigned in Georgia under the name of Rostom, while the 
Shah officially called him Akhavi-um, "My brother." We also know that 
the office of ddrugha of Isfahan (§17) was nearly always held by Georgian 
princes. Of the Tufangchi-bashis it can only be said that their appoint- 
ments bore no relation to their tribal appurtenance; 

{d) among the dignitaries, some newly converted Armenians are conspicuous, 
such as the Amir-shikar Khusrau-sultan [az ghuldmdn-i jadld al-Isldm) and 
the Shirachi-bashi Amir-beg. Armani {ghuldm-i khdssa), who was succeeded 
by his son Safi-quli.^ 

The infiltration Of Caucasians into Persia is a highly important phenomenon which 
profoimdly modified the social basis of the ruling classes. The decisive factor in this 
process was 'Abbas I's campaigns in Transcaucasia. Iskandar-munshi estimates the 
result of the raid into Kakhetia in 1025/1616 at 60-70,000 killed and 100-130,000 
young captives of both sexes abducted to Persia: "since the beginning of Islam 
no such event has been heard of," *Alam-drd, 635.^ As time went on Persia became 
brimful of Caucasian elements. Says Chardin, V, 307: "Le sang des Georgiens s'est 
fort r^pandu dans la Perse, non seulement k cause que les plus belles femmes en 
viennent, et que chacun en vent avoir, mais parce qu'Abbas-le-Grand et ses succes- 
seurs ont pris plaisir k mettre les G6orgiens dans les emplois et depuis qu'ils ont 
conquis la Georgie, ils en ont itire une infinite de gens, qu’ils ont si bien avances 
qu'li present la plupart des charges son^ dans les mains de gens originaires de la, 
Georgie." Tavernier (Book V, ch. X) goes so far as to suggest that "le sang ne s'est 


^ Quite independently Olearius, 667 (Engl, tr., 272), was struck by the fact that at his time 
"'there was hardly any (officer of the court) who could make ostentation of but ordinary parentage."' 
He scans the biographies of the digmtaries to confirm their low birth, or their Caucasian origin, 

2 Georgians were settled in Mazandaran, near Isfahan, etc. Several villages in Firaydan 
still speak Georgian. The village of ‘Abbasfibad, on the Khorasan road is Georgian, but in 1934 
I was told on the spot that only one very old woman could remember some Qeorgian. 
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rendu beau en Perse que par le melange des Georgiens de Tun et de Tautre sexe avec 
les Persans." 

With his usual perspicacity Chardin, V, 228, felt the danger of the situation, 
"car les Georgiens et les Iberiens, k qui Ton donne Tetat de gouvemeur, 4 tant 
presque tons esclaves d'origine et de v6ritables etrangers dans le gouvemement, 
ils n'ont nuUes liaisons, soit dans le royaume, soit entre eux-m^mes, etc." The 
Georgians changed their rehgion with extraordinary sans-fagon,^ but Islam too sat 
lightly on their shoulders. No sooner did the Russian ambassador A. P. Volinsky 
leave Persia (1718) than the "chief commander of Persian troops" (qullar-dqds^?), 
who was the Georgian prince Vakhtang, son of Leon, sent to him an emissary to say 
that at heart he still remained a Christian.^ In short the Caucasians and especially 
the Georgians occupied in Persia a position similar to that of the "Khorasani" amirs 
at the court of the later Mughals. The fact that these latter elements were not fuUy 
assimilated proved fatal at the moment of Nadir-shah's march on Delhi.® Under 
the weak Shah Sultan-Husayn, the internal contradictions of the Safavid "diarchy" 
had become a similar source of debility and decline.'^ 

(c) Middle Classes 

The available sources throw no light on the number and position of the petty 
land-owners (khurda-mdlik). In any case, the expansion of the demesnes, the large 
number of Endowments, and the system of ti}^ set strict limits to the development 
of private initiative. 

Neither is much known about the town bourgeoisie. As already said, the Shah 
was the largest capitalist. The merchants traded exclusively for cash,® but money 
was scarce. Most of it found its way into the Treasury, where it was hoarded 
(Chardin). A nefarious influence on credit and the money market was exercised by 
a multitude of Indian usurers (in Isfahan alone there were over 10,000 banyans 1 ). 
*Abbas I prevented them from settling in Persia, but Shah Safi was bribed by their 
presents with the result described by Chardin, IV, 64, in the following terms. "Ces 
Indiens, comme de vraies sangsues, tirent tout Tor et tout Targent du pays et 
Tenvoient dans le leur, de maniere que Tan 1677 que je partis de la Perse on n'y 
voyait presque plus de bon argent : ces usuriers Tavaient fait entierement disparaitre."® 
The Indians doubled their stock-in-trade within 18-20 months. Ordinary Persian 
merchants made a profit of 30-40 per cent, yearly. They were a prosperous and 
enterprising class. Some of them had representatives simultaneously in China and 
in Sweden, Chardin, IV, 167. An idea of the amount of the stock-in-trade and 
hoards possessed by the merchants is given by the story found in the Z.T,, f. 208b: 
During the siege of Isfahan by the Afghans the author Muhammad Muhsin was 


1 Cf. Kaempfer, 240, whose passage is too strong to be quoted even m the onginal Latin. 

2 Cf . also Minorsky, Tiflis m E I Cf . A Chronicle of the Carmelites, 568, on the desire which 
the Divan-begi Khusrau-khan (=Leon) expressed in 1707 to be admitted secretly into the 
Catholic Church 

® See J Sarkar in W. Irvine, Later Mughals, 1922, II, 313. 

^ Under Sultan-Uusayn, some recrudescence of Turkish influence seems to have taken place 
at the court, cf Z T,, i. 208a, on the new “cabinet’' of Muhammad-quli khan Shamlu. 

® Using in mutual payments bags of 50 tumans in silver, Chardin, IV, 170 

® Down to the begmnmg of the twentieth century India was draining from Persia great masses 
of silver. 
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commissioned to carry out a door-to-door search for food. At the Maydan-i Shah, 
in the house of a trader in precious stuffs {naqshtna-furush), he discovered hidden 
14 bags weighing each 100 Tabriz maunds, or more. The bags proved to contain 
new 'abbasi coins {zar-i *abhasl-yi tdza-stkka)?- M. Muhsin's companions, pressed 
by hunger, were greatly disappointed by the useless find and refused to take any of 
the money. 1400 maunds of silver = 89.600 mithqals, were worth 1792 tomans 
(i 'abbasi being equal to i mithqal, and there being 50 ‘abbasis in a toman). Never- 
theless, on the whole, the amount of Persian trade could not be called vast. Mines 
were still undeveloped, and the staple exports consisted of silk, brocades, carpets, 
some precious stones (turquoise), camel wool, tobacco, dried fruit, etc., Chardin, 
IV, 162-6. 

The most important article was silk.^ According to Chardin, the yearly export 
of silk amounted to 22,000 bales (each of 276 pounds), of which the Dutch took 
circa 2000 bales. Le Brun, 313, states that the Shah was obliged by a contract to 
deliver yearly to the Dutch East India Co. 100 bales of silk, each to contain 408 
pounds, Dutch weight. The silk was then made up in lesser bales and despatched to 
Batavia via Gombrun. In return, the Company had to deliver 1200 chests of sugar, 
each of 150 pounds, which was all consumed in Isfahan. The Shah levied 1/3 of the 
produce of the silk as his royalty and then endeavoured to dispose of it through his 
agents, principally Armenians, Du Mans, 183. The latter held also in their hands 
aU the trade in cloth, Chardin, VII, 367. In these cases of practical monopoly the 
profits made by Armenians usually remained in Persia,^ but it was not so with 
foreign companies and merchants, whom the Shah especially patronised. They 
certainly secured for Persia an opening on the European markets, but in the mean- 
while exported the proceeds of their transactions out of the country. 

{d) Working Class 

Towns, and especially Isfahan, had various classes of artisans^ organised into 
mediaeval guilds [asndf). They possessed elected representatives (see T.M., §§76, 
79), but the latter's competence seems to have been rather restricted, except in the 
cases when they had to call up their guildsmen for carrying out corvees for the King.^ 
These services formed an important prerogative of the Shah, who had most of the 
work in the palace done without charge. The guilds which were not responsible 
for personal work had to pay a levy called kharj-i padshdh. In the provinces there 
flourished some traditional crafts which were also drained into the court channels 
(cf. f. 49 t>)- 


1 Persia’s silk trade would merit a special study There was much political intrigue regarding 
the route which the silk was to follow, via Aleppo (supported by the English ’^Levant Co.”), 
via the Persian Gulf and round Africa (supported by the East India Co.), and via Russia (sup- 
ported by the Muscovy Co ), see Sir W Foster, England* s Quest of Eastern Trade, 1933. lu his 
instructions to A Volinsky (1715) Peter the Great enjoined his envoy to emphasise by every 
possible means the advantages of the waterway through Russia in order to divert the trade from 
Aleppo [On this point the forged document called “Testament of Peter the Great,” makes a 
particularly gross error.] 

2 See, however, on the wealth amassed by the Catholic family of Shermazan partly established 
in Italy, The Chromcle of the Carmehies, pp. 1358-62. 

® See their hsts in Du Mans, 195-211, and Chardin, IV, 95-151. 

* Chardin, IV, 93, but cf. VI, 119, on the corvees. 
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A privileged class of artisans were those belonging to the Royal Workshops 
(§§32-49). “ Each workman had a letter-patent of his appointment in which the 
amount of his salary was indicated.^ The highest paid workmen had a salary of 
800 ecus, i.e., 55 tomans ( !) and their food, but there were others who received only 
70-80 francs, i.e., under 2 tomans yearly (plus their food). Each three years the 
salaries were raised, or in some cases a present {in* dm) was given amounting to a whole 
year's salary. Presents were also given to the workmen who did some particularly 
good work or offered the King a master-piece. The food {jlra, '‘keep") given to the 
workmen was by the plate, or half-a-plate or a quarter-of-a-plate.^ A "plate" 
consisted of everything necessary for subsistence and could feed 6-7 persons. In 
money such a grant amounted yearly to 8-900 livres, i.e., about 20 tomans, and one 
could receive the equivalent of the jlra in cash. 

The salaries were paid once a year after a "review" {sdn) held in the summer. 
The usual form of payment was in assignments, and one of the workmen, acting on 
behalf of his colleagues, had to collect the amount on the spot. In the process 
of collection the workmen lost from 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, of the sums due 
to them. 

A considerable advantage was that the workmen were kept for life and never 
dismissed; in case of illness or diminished capacity for work their salary was not 
reduced, and they received free treatment from the Court doctors and chemists. 
No sweating system was applied to the workmen, who might work for their own 
benefit four times as much as for the King. Chardin saw jewellers who had had no 
orders from the King for 3 or 4 years.^ The workmen who had to follow the Court 
on its travels were given camels and horses, but they easily obtained permission to 
stay at home,^ or, alternately, were granted leave after 6-12 months' absence. The 
children of the workmen were taken into service at the age of 12-15 years, and after 
their fathers' death received their salaries. 

European artisans were the object of special patronage and prospered in Isfahan.^ 

Of the peasants, the most numerous class forming the basis of the Persian polity, 
we are unfortunately not adequately informed.® Theoretically, the peasants enjoyed 
personal freedom ( ?), but they did not possess land. They either rented it or entered 
into a kind of association, either with the Shah's representatives, or with private 
owners.*^ The leasable lands were few and lay mostly in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, being used for growing vegetables, i.e., for crops less subject to the uncer- 
tainties of ordinary agriculture. The rent of such market-gardening lands around 
Isfahan reached 30 ecus (6600 dinars or 0.66 toman), and more, per i jarib (measuring 


^ Chaxdm, VII, 329-34 Cf Or. 4935, No 9b* appointment of an aydqchi to be under the 
orders of the Lala-yi ghuldmdn, with a salary of 2 tomans per year. 

® Here Chardin’s data, almost entirely coincide with Du Mans, 26, v.i , p. 153. 

® Chardin's idylhc picture seems to refer particularly to the highly qualified jeweUers with 
whom he was best acquainted professionally 

* In the critical moments of Tahmasp II’s struggle with the Afghans, the workmen {*amala~yi 
kdrkhdnajdt) were thrown against the enemy, Z T , i 211a 

® Cf. Kaempfer, 175, on the seven French goldsmiths and specialists in enamel-work *Tamilias 
suas Regio stipendio sustentantes lautissime.” According to the same author, 129, they de- 
pended on the Nazir-i Buyutat. The watchmakers had no special workshop but were assigned 
to that of the armourers. 

® Our chief guide is Chardin, V, 380-93. 

’ Chardin says nothing about the peasants of the vaqf lands. 
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less than an arpent). In our text the terms ijdray musta'jir (“lease, tenant”) possibly 
refer to this kind of exploitation. 

The other system [muzdm' a), which was almost universal, consisted in an associa- 
tion of the owner and the labourer in the partition of the harvest. Although the 
formula of *avdmil-i panjgdna does not seem to be recorded in contemporary sources, 
the doctrine which it covers is undoubtedly of great antiquity and by its simplicity 
must have influenced Persian practice at all times. It assumes that five factors are 
responsible for agricultural produce, viz., land, water, seeds, labour and oxen, and 
that the distribution of produce between the owner and the labourer is to be carried 
out in proportion to their responsibility for the said factors.^ The formula has in 
view chiefly irrigated lands, for on “dry” lands the harvest would have to be divided 
only into four parts. The theory was seldom applied to the letter and in practice the 
shares varied considerably. Chardin, V, 384, 392, states that a seigneur “ordinarily” 
received 1/3 of the produce of the land and animals, except for fruit trees from which 
he had 1/2-2/3, and for wood from which he had 2/3. Kaempfer, 91, is more explicit 
as to the share of the peasant m the neighbourhood of Isfahan. If the King gave 
seeds and water, while the peasant contributed oxen, manure, personal work and 
additional servitudes {^avdridl), the peasant received 1/3 of the harvest and the 
King 2/3. If the King supplied oxen and tools and remitted the servitudes (“servitia 
divani”), the peasant's part fell to 1/4,^ and if the King provided also the labour (^), 
that share did not exceed 1/8. From rice, millet, cotton, beans, fenugreek, melons 
and pumpkins the peasant, even if he did everything by himself, received 2/5. 
From opium, his share was equal to 55/140 (“55 partes papaverini proventus, in 
centenas et quadragenas divisae”?). In the case of melons, etc., the peasant's con- 
tribution was not in kind but in money, according to the current price, with the 
additional 15 per cent.; corn was dehvered in kind but also with a surtax of 
i| mahmudi per 100 maunds (each = 9 Brabant pounds). On top of ail this, the 
King's part was augmented by a fresh 2/100 tax payable in cash ® Even with such 
additional charges the basic arrangement was not too unjust, but the state of the 
peasants was considerably worsened by the corvees imposed by the landlord. Sa3^s 
Chardin, V, 390: “11 les emploie a des ouvrages qu'il fait faire sur les lieus, edifices, 
jardins et autres, ou bien il faut que le village lui donne par jour tant de gens sans 
aucun salaire. II se fait donner des voitures pour rien par ces paysans. 11 se fait 
nourrir par eux tant de jours quand il est sur les lieux, et quelquefois il convertit 
la nourriture en argent. Ses receveurs, ou les intendants qu'il envoie, sont traites 
de m^me, et il met encore d'autres taxes semblables.” It appears, ibid., 387, that 
such vexations^ were much more felt on the lands belonging to the Shah or held by 
the grand dignitaries of the State,® then on those of private owners. 

In spite of this statement, Chardin, ibid., 387-90, was greatly impressed by the 
cunning wiles which the peasants used in order to obtain a diminution of their 

^ Karim Send]abi, Essai sur Viconomie rurale et le regime agraire de la Perse, Pans, 1934, 
pp 192-4. 

® Cf . f 83b . chdhar-yah-i nasaq 

® These taxes did not apply to privately owned lands (arhabi) which were lightly assessed 
per jugerum {jartb 7 ), though the tax was sometimes considerably aggravated by the financial 
authonties. 

^ Carmelites, 116: expenses on King’s gnests exacted fonriold from peasants. 

® It IS right to be remembered that the holders of tiyuls had a right of jurisdiction over the 
peasants, vi., p. 28. 
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liabilities, under the pretext of bad crops. According to him they were sometimes 
encouraged by financial agents themselves who had more profits in re-estimating 
the crops than' in applying the established rule of partition. Consequently the 
agreement between the lord and the peasant was '"une source intarissable de fraude, 
de contestation et de violence ou la justice n*est presque jamais gardee.'’ Chardin 
concludes with a rather unexpected statement, which he himself finds singular, 
that in such conflicts 'le seigneur est celui qui a toujours (sic) du pire et qui est 
lese.'' In the same vein, he gives the following picture of the condition of Persian 
peasants, zbid., 391: “Ils vivent assez a leur aise, et je puis assurer qu'il y en a d'in- 
comparablement plus mis^rables dans les plus fertiles pays de TEurope. J'ai vu 
partout les paysanes persanes avec des carcans d’argent, et de gros anneaux d' argent 
aux mains et aux pieds, avec des chaines qui leur pendent du cou sur le nombril, 
ou sont passees tout le long des pieces d'argent, et quelquefois des pieces d'or. On 
voit les enfans pares de meme, avec des colliers de corail au cou Ils sont, hommes et 
femmes, bien chauss6s et bien vetus; ils sont bien foumis de vaisselle et de meubles; 
mais, en echange de ces aises, ils sont exposes aux injures, et quelquefois k des coups 
de baton de la part des gens du roi et des vizirs, quand on ne leur donne pas assez 
t6t ce qu’ils demandent, ce qui s'entend des hommes seulement ; car pour les femmes 
et les fiUes, on a des egards pour elles partout dans TOrient, et il n'arrive jamais 
qu'on mette la main dessus.*' 

Behind this curious oscillation of Chardin's judgment may lie the comparison which 
the clever observer could not fail to draw between Persia and pre-revolutionary 
France, where the condition of the peasantry was intolerable.^ 

{c) Causes of Decline 

We have seen the stages of the final disruption of the Safavid state, under the 
blows of military failures (v.s., p. 9). The social and economic background of 
Persia which we have tried to outline should now enable us to find the causes of the 
spectacular faU of the Safavids. The subject needs a detailed investigation, but we 
shall not shirk the responsibility of summing up the more conspicuous factors: 

[a) The complete disappearance of the basic theocratic nucleus round which 
Shah Isma'il had built up his state, without the substitution of some other dynamic 
ideology. 

(&) Great opposition between the old and the new elements in the Persian military 
class. 

(c) The disturbance of the equilibrium between the mamdlik and khassa, the 
expansion of the latter having diminished the interest of the service classes in the 
cause which they were supporting. 

(d) The irresponsible character of the “shadow government" represented by the 
harem, the Queen Mother and the eunuchs. 

(e) The degeneration of the dynasty whose scions were brought up in the at- 
mosphere of the harem, in complete ignorance of the outside world.® Shah Sultan- 

^ Tame, Ancten Regime, Livre V, Chapter I (especially the quotations in ® III). 

® Z.T,, f. 2ioa: during the siege of Isfahan it was decided that one of the princes should escape 
from the capital and bring reinforcements from outside. The Shah's eldest son, Sultan-Mahmud, 
was brought out of the harem and placed on a throne (as the heir apparent?) '‘He took fnght 
at the multitude of men and at the tumult {qichqtrdy) of the people of Isfahan, for he had never 
been outside. . . . When the meeting was dissolved (bar-ham-hhurda) he got up and returned to 
the harem." His candidature had then to be given up. 
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Husayn was undoubtedly a mild-natured man, but even his historiographer, 
M. Muhsin, does not throw any veil over his ineptitude, Z.T.y 203a: he begins by 
stating that the Shah was “very clement, modest, eschewing sin and adorned with 
the embellishments of probity and rectitude; he strove for what was dictated by 
auspiciousness, was self-restrained and pious/' Then he records his boundless 
liberality towards the divines, to whom he lavishly distributed pensions, soyurghals, 
etc. The courtiers, by collusion, received important grants for visiting the Holy 
Places. They acquired great independence and handled important affairs. “Most 
of the time the Shah spent in the company of divines, sayyids, the Hakim-bashi, 
the MuUa-bashI, discussing literary problems and poetry, the preparation of dishes 
and medicines, while the ordaining of the ^tate affairs^ was left to the amirs, who hated 
each other “ Much more caustic in their judgments were the foreigners The 
Dutchman Le Brun, who was in Isfahan in 1704, notes the Shah's passion for building 
and hunting (venery) and proceeds: “he indulges himself to such a degree, in the 
gratification of every unruly and inordinate passion that he is perfectly regardless 
of state afairs, and the welfare of his subjects, and through his vicious example there 
is but little justice administered throughout all his extensive dominions. Licentious- 
ness reigns in every part and the most vicious meet with no control." The Persians 
openly declare that “they have nothing of a king but the bare name." The Russian 
envoy, A. P. Volmsky {circa 1718) described the Shah as a typical product of harem 
education. “The present head is such that instead of bemg above his subjects, he 
is his own subjects' subject; I believe that seldom can one find such a fool among 
commoners, to say nothing of crowned heads."^ The ambassador's judgment was 
not obscured by his personal grudge against the Persians, for at that very moment 
the shrewd Afghan, Mir Vays, kept as hostage in Isfahan, came to the conclusion 
that the attack on Persia which he was meditating would present no difficulty. 

B. Single QuESTfo^is of State Organisation 
[aa] Dlvdn-i Mamdlik and Khdssa 

It is a moot question how the idea of the State, if ever distinctly realised, was 
expressed in Safavid terminology. Perhaps the term daulat (f . 22b) was the nearest 
equivalent, for the meaning of “happiness," which it also contains, allowed this 
cloak to be thrown over the whole fabric under the “felicitous ruler." On f. 10 
mamlakat is used in the same general sense of “realm," but it usually has a special 
meaning, particularly as a plural, mamdlik-i mahrusa. Our source, f. 8b, once speaks 
of “the vildyats of the God-protected mamdlik” indicating thereby that the notion 
mamdlik was distinct from that of a purely territorial division expressed by vildyat 
(ff. i6b, i8a). Generally speaking, mamdlik were the “state provinces" administered 
through the Divan-i mamalik, as distinguished from the Khassa, “demesnes." On 
f. 7a, mamlakat, in this special sense, refers to one of the “mamalik." 

In a well-known passage of his Turkestan (p. 227) Barthold says: “throughout the 
whole system of the eastern Muslim political organisation there runs like a red thread 
the division of all the organs of administration into two main categories, the dargdh 


1 The text is corrupt at this place. 

® Solovyev, Istoriya Rossii, 2nd ed., IV, 665. 
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(palace) and divan (chancery)/' In terms of financial administration, the funds con- 
trolled by these two branches were called mal-i khdssa (?) and mdl 4 masdlih, see 
Rdhat al~sudur, 372. Under the Mongols, the division of the administration and 
finances into inju (‘'demesnes") and bidtin or dalay ("State Treasury") was still more 
clearly defined. In his memorandum on taxation Nasir al-dln, p. 779, distinguishes 
between mdUi khdssa and mdl 4 masdlik-i pddshdhly the term pddshdhi standing for 
"kingdom." The khdssa of Safavid times is only a development of inju, and imder 
the later Safavids there is a distinct tendency towards a further extension of the 
"demesnes" to the detriment of "state" administration.^ 

Chardin, V, 249-79, has made a deep study of the subject. 

The majority of the provinces of Persia called mamdliJ^ were placed under gover- 
nors of different degrees {beglarbeg i, "govei^ r-geiieral," khdn^ "governor^" sultan, 
"deputy governor"). These officialTwIfea^^mtedmr life [ibid , 255) and received 
special instructions {iUd,, 265) concerning their duties, the amount of revenue to 
collect, etc. They sent to the capital only limited sums of cash, but considerable 
stocks ipdrkhdna) of local products for the King's table and raw materials for the 
Royal workshops. Their activities were controlled by vazlrs® and by the intelligence 
officers of the Va^i'a-nivis (§17), ibid., 258, 260, appointed from the capital and 
independent of the local authority.^ [ For the rest, the governors enjoyed great free- 
dom. They collected local revenue Sand used local resources for assignments to their 
subordinates among whom there were considerable contingents of armed attendants. 

The supervision of the mamalik provinces was concentrated in a special Divan-i 
mamaJik and, although in practice it could hardly be construed into a "State" 
administration entirely distinct from the direct interests of the King and his Court, 
the permanent character of appointments and the governors' close connection with 
their provinces gave certain guarantees to the population of the regular work of the 
administrative machine. It was thought that the governors, acting as they did 
chiefly in frontier regions, were interested m the welfare of their territories exposed to 
external danger, ibid., 279. The Persians, ibid., 253, pointed out the advantage of 
the system of autonomous governors who consumed m a province what they collected 
in it.® 

The khdssa branch of administration was frankly that of the Royal Household. 
Its accountancy was kept at the Divan-i khassa whose head was the Mustaufi-yi 
khassa. To some extent, the latter seems to have been subordinated to the Mustaufi 
al-mamalik (§18), and consequently to the Grand Vazir (§6), but in fact the whole of 
the Khassa was controlled by the prevailing Nazir (§11). The ter ritories under the 
Khassa were admi nistered by the King's stewards {vazlr s^ Says Chardin, V, 2^: 

1 Cf D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, IV, 97 In spite of the spelling dildv found in the 
Tdvlkh-t guzlda, GMS, 554, 557, Rashid al-din, ed Jahn, 305, writes ddldy [B.M. Or 16,688, 
f. 265b: dldy], which most probably is connected with Mongolian dalay, “ocean.” Prof W. 
Kotwicz kindly suggested to me, as a parallel to this surmise, the title dcday-khan, 1 e , * *‘the 
oceanic, universal Khan of all the state ” 

2 Chardin, V, 250 pays d’etat 

® Chardin apparently has in view the financial agents under the Mustaufi al-mamalik and not 
the vazirs of the Divan-i Khassa controlling the demesnes 

* Indirectly they were controlled by the representatives of the Sadr (§2), in charge of the vaqfs. 

® On the magnificence of the provincial courts see Chardin, V, 255 * the governors had their 
own workshops ipuyutdt). 

® The terms ddbit, mutasaddi, used in our text, probably refer to their subordinates. 
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*'the government of the ‘intendants' is held in Persia to be very detrimental to the 
kingdom and capable in time of ruining it through intolerable extortions by which 
they oppress the provinces, while they behave everywhere like people whom nothing 
can satisfy/’ They obtained their places by curr5dng the favour of the courtiers and 
the harem, to whom they advanced money which they themselves had to borrow 
at a considerable discount ^ As a compensation, they hurried to bleed the common 
people, feeling convinced that their protectors would hush up any protests coming 
from that quarter. It was the general opinion, iUL^ 253, that the khassa system 
impoverished the country by draining into the Shah’s coffers the money which ought 
to have circulated m the country. Pars especially is quoted as a case in point, for 
here the change of the system had reduced the population by 80,000. 

Chardin affirms that the practice of the khassa administration^ was first intro- 
duced under Shah Safi by his Grand Vazir Saru-Taqi, “Red-haired Taqi.”^ This 
thrifty eunuch explained to the King that the time of wars being over there was no 
need to spend money on governors who kept a large number of troops and had their 
own provincial courts. His advice was followed and the province of Pars was the 
first to be “annexed” by the Kmg.^ ‘Abbas II abolished governorships in the inner 
part of Persia, as well as in the provinces where there was no fear of war, such as 
Qazvin, Gilan, Mazandaran, Yazd, Kerman, Khorasan (?) and Azarbayjan (?), 
ibid., 251.5 

No doubt that in his paragraph on the Khassa Chardin has unmasked one of the 
basic evils of administration which contributed to the fall of the dynasty.® 

{bb) Immunihes, Assignments and Fees 

Persian money circulation was necessarily limited both on accoimt of the weakness 
of the commerce*^ and of the difSculty of transportation of larger sums. Gold coins, 
combining high value with small bulk, were struck only on solemn occasions (v.i., 


1 An evil against which Ghazan-khan had to take drastic measures by abolishing interest on 
loans, Rashid al-din, ed Jahn, p 313. On the contrary, on Shah Tahmasp's usury see 
d'Alessandn, 222. 

2 Meaning by this not its creation (v.s injuldalay), but the gradual absorption of whole pro- 
vinces in the Khas§a 

® On his career, see *Alam-dm, 786, Khuld-% bann, f. 137b (printed text, p 260), Chardin, 
VII, 302-15. 

^ Already under the Mongols Fars was inju. The historian Wassaf, 435, gives many details 
on the revenue of this province Oleanus, 271, who visited Shah Safi’s court enumerates the 
places which had no khans and were governed by darughas as follows a part of Georgia, the cities 
of Qazvin, Isfahan, Kashan, Tehran, Mashhad, Kerman, Ormuz No soldiers were maintained in 
them and their taxes went to the king • 

® This list has no claim to accuracy. In another passage, V, 381, Chardin enumerates ‘Te 
pays de domaine” as follows. Parthia (= Khorasan?), Fars, part of Kerman, H3n:cania 
(= Mazandaran), part of Media and “Esteboonat.” As the author explains that the last name 
covers ‘/inore than half of ancient Chaldea” (i.e., of Khuzistan?) it is probable that what he really 
means is ”Behbehan” and not ‘Tstahbanat” of Fars. An indirect but more exact indication of 
the locahties withdrawn from the Divan administration can be gathered from the list of towns 
under the jurisdiction of the Sadr-i Khassa, f. 4a. 

« Kaempfer, 88, is less defimte Speaking of the beglarbegis, etc., he remarks, horum autem 
status, magnificentiam imitando Regiam, omnes propemodum exhaurit reditus Provmciae, 
quam quisque gubemat; exceptis, qui in nonnulis Regio aerario reservati sunt. Kaempfer, 140, 
particularly refers to ”the province of Sldraz,” as being governed by a vazir of the Khassa. 

’ Chardin, V, 416, states that ’ll n’y a ni assez de commerce, ni assez de mouvement dans le 
pays pour rdduire aisement tout en argent.” 
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p. 129). Foreign gold penetrated into Persia chiefly in the form of Venetian ducats,^ 
probably in payment for silk exported by Armenian merchants.^ Silver currency 
suffered from occasional adulterations, as well as from counterfeiting.® The money 
entering the Royal Treasury was hoarded and hardly ever reappeared in circulation. 
Chardin, V, 429, calls the Treasury “un vrai gouffre, car tout s'y perd et il en sort 
tr^s peu de chose.*' Of the hoarding by private persons we possess a significant 
example in the story quoted on p. 20. Indian money-lenders were particularly 
responsible for the withdrawal of good coins from the commerce, v.s., p. 19. 

This situation considerably affected the methods of Persian administration. As 
a Frenchman, Chardm several times expresses astonishment that the farming out of 
the state resources was well-nigh unknown in Persia, and that in its stead the taxes ,, 
were collected directly by the government representatives ("r^gie"). But the 
French system presupposed the existence of large reserves of ready money. The 
scarcity of the latter also accounts for the specific system of remuneration of Govern- 
ment troops and officials. The Treasury proceeded chiefly by granting various 
exemptions or by issuing "assignments" on local resources controlled by the 
Government. 

The best known of the terms referring to "immunities" from taxes and levies^ is 
soyurghdl. It had a perpetual and hereditary character and, by its virtue, the area 
held by the grantee formed a kind of autonomous enclave within the state territory. 
By its origins the soyurghal seems to have been connected with an obligation for the 
beneficiary to have in readiness a stipulated number of troops. In later times, the 
S03^ghals were often connected with religious endowments, as hinted at in §87.® 
The evil of the so3mrghals, which the kmgs distributed with much arbitrariness, was 
fully realised by the responsible authorities, but the interests at work were too mighty 
for anything to be done. We know of a catastrophic end of the tentative efforts 
made under Sultan Ya'qub Aq-qoyunlu to suspend the soyurghals at Isfahan and 
Shiraz.® 

As to the other forms of immunities, called mu* dfi and musallaml (ff. iib, 90a, 96a) 
it is difi&cult to say yet in what they differed from the soyfirghal.*^ The term ulkd 
{*olgd), which occurs in our text on f. io8a, apparently applies to a territory "held" 
by a particular clan, cf. *Alam-drd, 100 (thrice). 


^ Du Mans, 33, Chardin, V, 432. 

2 Father Pacifique de Provins (1628) reports m his Voyage, ed. 1645, p. 409, that when 
Armenians brought with them “sequins et piastres*' (each = 58 sols) they took them to the 
“Secque [?] or Mint*’ which paid them some interest The coins received a Persian imprint and 
the King gamed some benefit from this operation. The King’s coins never left Persian territory 
because they were nowhere (^) accepted except by weight [Secque==ital. zecca “Mint”] 

® Kaempfer, 53 in order to spite the Uzbek embassy, 3000 tomans were struck in coins con- 
taining only I /4 of silver In 1684, out of 30 000 tomans deposited at the Treasury only 300 were 
found in due form In November, 1685, the old money was suddenly abrogated but in its stead 
the Master of the Mint introduced new debased money, for which misdeed he was blinded by the 
king’s order 

* Comparable to mediaeval heneficia 

® See Minorsky, A soyurghal, in which five sinular documents of 1417, 1488, 1498, 1559 and 
1702 A D are analysed In Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, the term soyurghal does not occur, and 
soyurghamishl means only “favourable reception, favours.” 

« Tavihh-% Amlnl, ff. 165--6; also see below, p. 29: on tiyuls. 

’ An exemption given in 773/1372 by Ahmad Jalayir to Shaykh Sadr al-din of Ardabil refers 
to an ancient musallamt based on a muqarrar-ndma-yt divan , in practice it looks very similar to 
a soyurghal, cf. H. Masse, Jour. As., July, 1938, pp 465-8. 
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Much more general and frequent was the system of tiyuP- which corresponded to 
the iqW of earlier times.^ Tiyul was given only for limited periods It was of two 
categories: either it was a regular accompaniment of an office and was transferred 
to each subsequent holder of it, or it was granted by the king through the Divan, 
presumably for the life time of the recipient ® For the first (tsHsvabt) category we 
have a number of examples in TM., §§88, 89 (m the latter case the tiyul was com- 
bined with a governorship). 

Not quite clear is the relation between the grantees and the population on the 
territory of their tiyul Both in Seljuk and Mongol days the principle was maintained 
that the fief-holders had only the right to collect the revenue due to the King's 
Treasury, without interfering with any other rights of the population. In the 
famous passage of the Siydsat-ndma, ed. Schefer, p. 28, Nizam al-mulk resolutely 
says that '*the holders of iqtd* must know that they have no other power {az farmdn) 
over the peasants but to levy the legal taxes {^dUi haqq) which have been assigned 
(havdlat) to them, and this in a gentle way. After the collection of the said (dues) 
the peasants will remain secure with regard to their bodies, property, wives and 
children." Ghazan khan's equally famous law of 703/1303 concerning military 
fiefs also stipulates that the iqta'dars "should not say: The peasants of these places 
have been given to us by virtue of iqta'; they are our slaves (asir).* The military 
have no other power over the peasants than to see that they cultivate their fields 
and to take from them the [legal] share in kind and the divan revenue {lashkariydn-rd 
bar ra*dyd ziyddat az an hukm nlst hi Ishdn-ra ba-zird'at-i dlh-hd-yi khud ddrand va 
bahra-yi mdl va mutavajjahdt-i dlvdnl ba-rdstl az-lshdn sitdnand)\ and further: "if 
the members of the army take from the peasants more than is specifically indicated 
in the General Register of taxes . . . they will be guilty, — for we have not given the 
peasants to the army {agar mardum-i cherlk nlz ziyddat az dn-chi ba-daftar-i qdniin 
dar-dmada va mufassal nivishta shuda az ra*dyd chlzl sitdnand: — va raHyat-rd-ki 
ba-cherlk naddda-lm . . . Ishdn nlz gundhkdr shavand)”^ Such theories on the 
rights of the ti3ffildars were recognised down to the Persian Revolution when ti5mls 
were finally abrogated, but we know that the powerful fief-holders at all times 
contrived to circumvent the theoretical distinctions and limitations, so as to transform 
their holdings into a more permanent ownership and even to assume some seignorial 
rights on them. Olearius, 673, confirms that the assignees collected the taxes 
(Tribut) and had the rights of jurisdiction over the peasants, except that of capital 
punishment ("ausgenommen in Hals Sachen”). Very characteristic too are Chardin's 
remarks on the contemporary practice. He writes, V, 418, that the lands assigned 
for salary "are not under the inspection of the King's men; they are like the property 

1 This form is confirmed by Chardin, V, 416* tyoul, and Kaempfer, 97* tiyiml, but the present 
Persian pronunciation is toyUl The term means ‘'something allotted, assigned,” and is derived 
from the Oriental Turkish verb Uy-mak (= Ottoman Turkish degmek), “to fall to someone's lot ” 
Cf Minorsky, Ttyul m E I (where the remarks on soyurghal are to be amended) 

2 The^term tqtd* is exceptionally found m our text on ff 71b, 90a and 96a, each time together 
with soyurghal, mu'afi and other terms referring to acts of particular royal benevolence Although 
we have no means of distinguishing between hyul and tqtd\ the latter in Safavid times may have 
had a more honorary character without a special connection with “services,” while tiyul was 
meant to be a form of salary. 

8 Even with a hope that his heirs might be appointed to maintain the tiyul, Chardin, V, 420 

* GMS, ed. Jahn, p. 306-7, 309; Br. Mus. Or. 16,688, ff, 266a-267a. Cf. d'Ohsson, H%siotre 
des Mongols, IV, 426 
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{''comme propres”) of him to whom they are given. In the matter of revenue he deals 
as he wishes with the local inhabitants, as is the case of our 'benefices* in Europe.** 
Kaempfer, too, 98, defines tiyul as “pagi, praedia, vel fundi, qui dantur ministris 
Regiis, ut durante servitio, eorum possessione (sic) at annona gaudeant.** Chardin, 
p. 419, quotes the right of a tiyuldar to live on local resources when he visits the land 
assigned to him, and to mulct disturbances {nizd').'^ Consequently, the tiyul of Safavid 
times included some definitely seignorial rights. Financially, one of the appreciable 
advantages in numerous cases was the difference between the official estimation of 
the tiyuls and the real revenue collected by the grantee. ^ The abuses with the 
ti3mls were numerous, but any attempt against the interests of the powerful caste 
were doomed to failure. Chardin, V, 419, states that Shah Sulajman's famous 
Grand Vazir Shaykh 'All khan^ never dared to carry out his intention to revise the 
system of assignments. 

The assignments called bardt were mere drafts for collecting some revenue due to 
the government. Their value and security considerably increased if they were 
hama-sdla, i.e., if the beneficiary was perpetually assigned on the same source of 
revenue. Less appreciated were the yak-sdla renewed yearly. 

Apart from regular salaries {mavdjih), there existed different classes of special 
allowances, enumerated in great detail in the Conclusion of T.M., vi., p. 151. Our 
source gives us also a sufficiently clear idea of the complicated system of fees {rusum, 
dushulluk) established in favour of various classes of officials and consisting of some 
percentage, either deducted from the disbursements made by the Shah and the 
Treasury, or added to the amount of presents made to the Shah. 

(cc) Royal Buyutdt 

In the absence of capitahstic industry, Safavid kings, similarly to their pre- 
decessors and contemporaries,^ had to secure the production of certain necessaries 
and objets de luxe at the workshops of their own household. ^Many of these buyutat 
were simply domestic departments, such a^ the kitchen, scullery, various stores, 
stables, kennels, etc. There were, however, some bu5mtat which were run like real 
state-owned manufactories. Our source mentions a weaving mill [shaW-bdf-khdna) 
two Tailoring Dts., the Mint consisting of seven departments, the Arsenal, etc. 

Chardin, VII, 329-34, says that the Nazir-i bu5mtat (§11) was the superintendent 
of the "Workshops,** while the Director General of the latter, as well as of the 
"intendans de ce qui se fait pour le roi, en ville et a la campagne** was called "erbab 
tahvil, comme qui dirait seigneur de la mise et de Vemplette” As explained below. 


1 In 1905, in a mountain village near Marand, I was engaged in a conversation with the 
Governor’s ghulam, who was accompanying me Suddenly my interlocutor’s attention slackened 
while he seemed to take a deep interest in the shnll voices of two women having a discussion 
up the nullah The ghulam vanished but soon returned breathing contentment “Fined them 
'both,’’ he said to me Chardin, V, 419, must refer to a similar right of the tiyul-holders The 
mutilated term purzi aUnezah, which he uses, may represent something hke fard al-nizd\ 

2 In more detail, v 1 , p 152. 

3 Of the Kurdish family Zangana 

* For Mongol times see Rashid al-din’s description of the arsenal, ed. Jahn, pp. 336-9, for 
India, Ibn Hasan, oc , 236. the Mughal sultans had 36 karkhanas V.i., p. 135 

® Du Mans, 195, explains shaW-bdf as “ouvrier en toile d’or, d'argent et de soie k haute lice,” 
but this may be a mistake iox zarhdf, “brocade,” Chardin, IV, 152. 
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p. no, Chardin must have in view the Mustaufi-yi arbab-i tahavii (§51). Each work- 
shop was administered by four persons: (a) ‘‘un intendan qu'on appelle chef du metier 
qui s'y fait,*' (&) un S5mdic qui est le plus ancien ouvrier de la maison, (c) un mochref 
ou ecrivain qui tient compte des ouvriers et des ouvrages donnant les matieres par 
compte, et les recevant de meme, et (d) un huissier.*' In the terms of our source 
(§§127-163), (a) is sdhih-jdm, (6) ustd, * 'master," (c) mushrif, {d) probably kil%d-ddr. 
With regard to (Z>) only occasional references are found in the text as, for example, in 
the description of the Mint, where it is said that the Mu'aj’yir al-mamalik appointed 
the "masters of the seven shops."^ 

Chardin counts thirty-two workshops (T.ikf., f. 20a: thirty-three), each with some 
150 workmen, more or less, e g., there were 180 tailors but only 72 painters. The 
annual expenditure of the Workshops amounted to 5 million [ecus^], i.e., circa 
350,000 tomans. Some workshops, as the dye-works and the silk factory,^ had been 
abolished and replaced by a system under which linen to be dyed was sent into the 
town, and silk and gold thread (“fil trait") were issued for the making of all kinds of 
textiles, brocades and carpets, the bu5mtat administration paying for the wnrk at a 
fixed tariff. This practice of tahviUi asndf is referred to on ff. 99b and loia Carpets 
were also made in the country by workmen to whom the King gave lands and who 
paid their rent in the produce of their hands. 

{dd) Military Forces 

The Safavids were the direct successors of the Turcoman d3masties of the Black 
Sheep and the White Sheep, with whom they had manifold relations. N ot improperly 
the early Safavid state may be considered as the third stage of the Turcoman dominion 
in Persia. 

The military force of Shah Isma'il with which he defeated the Aq-qoyunlu Alvand 
and Murad was organised like that of his enemies,^ i.e., on purely tribal principles, 
even the Sufi life-guards being designated after their clans. The deficiencies of this 
system, as compared with the modernised Ottoman organisation, were made 
abundantly clear in the unfortunate battle of Chaldiran (a.d. 1514). Very soon, 
too, the Shahi-sevan tribes, which formed the backbone of the army,"^ manifested 
their praetorian nature: individual tribes supported their own candidates to high 
offices, resisted the suggestions of their rivals and often came to blows with them in 
the Shah's presence.® As such conditions endangered the existence of the state, 
Shah Tahmasp began to disband and disperse the unruly tribes, but the fundamental 
reform was accomplished only under 'Abbas I, who diminished the number of tribal 
forces and side by side with them created new troops, armed with up-to-date weapons 
and fully dependent on the central government. Like the Ottoman janissaries, the 


contrary the * ‘master of the butchers" (f. 51a) seems to be not a member of the 
buyutat but a representative of the butchers’ guild (cf 8ib), possibly identical with the syndic 
(kadkhoda), cf 8ia. 

® Chardin, V, 414; “le roi . fait travailler la soie qu’il re90it pour son droit . . 

® On the Aq-qoyunlu army see my article, A Civil and Military Review in 1478, BSOS, X/i, 
141-78. 

^ See below Annex II : Supporters of the Safavids. 

^A^san aUtavdrlhh, p, 235 (year 937/1530): during a brawl in the Royal Divan two arrows 
came to hit the Shah’s crown! 
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Shah’s new regiments were recruited chiefly from the converts to Islam (Georgians, 
Armenians, etc.), who were free from the drawback of tribal allegiance. 

Unluckily for us, local sources so far known contain no record of the reforms and 
their date. In his letter of 22 April, 1619, P. della Valle says that the corps of 
musqueteers was created by Shah ‘Abbas “a few years ago” on the advice of Sir 
Anthony Sherley.^ Purchas, who personally knew Robert Sherley, also wrote 
enthusiastically (1624) ^ ''The prevailing Persian hath learned Sherleian arts of war, 
and he which before knew not the use of ordnance, has now 500 pieces of brass and 
6000 musketeers; so that they which at hand with the sword were before dreadful to 
the Turcs, now also in remoter blows and sulphurian arts are grown terrible.” 

On the other hand, the persons of Sir Anthony’s immediate entourage do not 
seem to connect the development of “sulphurian arts” in Persia with their master’s 
stay in the Shah’s dominions during the rather short period of six months. 

Sir Anthony’s interpreter Angelo, who left Persia with him, declared in Rome 
(28.xi.1599) that Shah ‘Abbas could mobilise up to 100,000 horse armed with bows, 
arrows and scimitars. “In addition he has 50,000 arquebusiers, also armed with 
scimitars. ... At one time he did not use arquebusiers, but now he delights in them 
and takes great care to procure them; he also has some cannon, having captured 
many pieces from the Tartars; moreover there is no lack of masters to manufacture 
new ones, these masters have turned against the Turk and have come to serve the 
King.” According to Sir Anthony’s major-domo, who wrote in French (A. Pingon?) : 
“Infantry is held (in Persia) in poor esteem. Quite recently they have acquired some 
arquebuses.” Particularly frank is the testimony of G. Mainwaring, another of Sir 
Anthony’s companions: “(The Persians) are very expert in their pieces or muskets; 
for although there are some which have written now of late that they had not the use 
of pieces until our coming into the country, this much must I write to their praise, 
that I did never see better barrels of muskets than I did see there; and the King hath, 
hard by his court at Aspahane, above two hundred men at work, only making of 
pieces, bows and arrows, swords and targets.”^ 

Sir D. Ross is non-committal about Sir Anthony’s achievements, iUd., p. 20, but, 
apart from the testimony just quoted, we have direct indications that the use of 
fire-arms was known in Persia long before Shah ‘Abbas. Thus the Ahsan al-tavdrlkh, 
368, records the use of guns and muskets {tup-u 4 ufang) by Shah Tahmasp’s ghazis 
during the siege of Arjish in 959/1552. Still more curious is theHescription of Persian 
arms^ given by d’Alessandn (towards a.d. 1571). Apart from swords and lances, he 
refers to arquebuses “which all the soldiers can use.” He confirms that Persian arms 
“are superior and better tempered than those of any other nation” and then proceeds: 
“the barrels of the arquebuses are generally 6 spans long, and carry a ball less than 
3 ounces in weight. They use them with such facility that it does not hinder them in 
drawing their bows, nor in handling their swords, keeping the latter hung at their 
saddle-bows till occasion requires them. The arquebus then is put away behind the 
back, so that one weapon does not impede the use of another.” Very mteresting too 
is Alessandri’s indication that the Ottoman prince Bayazid who sought refuge with 
Tahmasp in 966/1559 brought with him 30 pieces of artillery.^ 

^ P 759 “xnilizia moderna ed inventata da questo re, non molti anm fa a persuasione di don 
Antonio Serley inglese chi gliela nuse in considerazione 

2 Sir E D Ross, Sty A Sherley and his Persian Adventure, 1933, pp 29* 163, 222. 

^ Ahsan al4avdrikh, 41 1, mentions only tufang, "muskets** 
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Consequently the percolation of fire-arms into Persia began long before Shah 
'Abbas, whose reform consisted in the creation of special corps recruited among entirely 
new classes. This was a task of considerable magnitude which grew out of the social 
and political evolution of Persia and hardly out of occasional promptings from outside. 

Owing chiefly to della Valle, pp. 476, 759-68, and Chardin, V, 292-332,^ we possess 
a good picture of the military organisation under Shah 'Abbas and his successors. 
In the seventeenth century the army consisted of two main categories of troops: 

A. The "State’* troops were a survival of previous times and were paid in 
assignments on lands administered by the governors under the Divan-i mam^ik. 
They were of two categories: 

(а) A regular militia (mounted?) was maintained by the governors on the spot. 
Our source calls them muldzimdn, "attendants,” and gives a detailed list of their 
numbers and distribution, v.i., p. 161. The total given is 58,289. 

(б) Another standing corps of troops were the q%irchi,^ who represented the old 
tribal cavalry. They looked like walking arsenals, armed as they were with bows, 
lances, swords, daggers and battle-axes, and with shields as a protective weapon. 
The original headdress of these doughty Turcoman warriors, after which they were 
called qizU-hash, "Red-heads,” was a red cap instituted by Shah Isma'iFs father for 
his adherents.® But on expeditions they wore helmets (?) with mail protectors 
down their cheeks.^ Long moustache was a characteristic feature of the qurchis. 

From the fact that in 1586 30,000 Qizil-bash were fighting the Turks in Tabriz, 
G. B. Vechietti inferred that the Persians might mobilize up to 60,000 Qizil-bash 
troops, see Eng. Hist. Review, 1892, p. 318. 

In 1617-23 della VaUe counted 70,000 Qizil-bash of whom 50,000 were paid and 
20,000 had no pay. Some of the first category were serving under the governors, 
while 12,000, called qorch, and commanded by the Shah’s relative Tsa khan (?) beg 
Shaykhavand formed a corps of "praetorians.” According to Chardin the qurchis 
were originally 60-80,000, but Sh^ 'Abbas reduced their number to 30,000® and 
re-armed several regiments with muskets to serve as mounted infantry {sic), ibid., 
V, 302. 

B. The new troops raised by Shah 'Abbas and paid "by the King,” i.e., ap- 
parently from the Khassa (v.s.) were of three kinds: 

(c) The tufangchi, "musketeers,” were the mounted infantry armed with muskets, 
swords and daggers. They were recruited among sturdy peasants and consequently 
represented the pure Iranian element of the army. According to della Valle, 759, 
the corps of archibugieri was created not a long time before 1619. In the beginning 
they were recruited locally and were placed under their centurions {yuz-bdsht), but 

^ Cf. also Du Mans, 154-9, and Kaempfer, 70-8. 

* The true pronunciation must have been qorcht, in Mongolian, **an archer,*' from qor, '*a 
quiver," see Poppe, Muqaddimat aUadab, Lemngrad, 1938, p 445. Cf. della Valle, 766* covet 

* This tdj of red velvet was shaped hke a small kettle narrowing downwards ; its sides formed 
twelve scallops in memory of the Twelve Imams; in the centre of its top there was a point some- 
what similar to a chess pawn, see Chardm, V, 300, and Atlas, pi. XXIX; Kaempfer, 71, and plate 
to face p 36 (right bottom comer) 

* Chardin, V, 300: "Le pot en t^te, avec des pieces de maille qui tombent sur les joues," see 
a Persian immature in J R.A.S., July, 1921, to face p 421, where Shah * Abbas and his dignitaries 
wear the tdj, while the soldiers retummg from an expedition against the Uzbeks wear the helmet. 

® Kaempfer, 71; hodie vix 15.000 vel 20.000. 
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later we hear of the existence of a tufangchi-hashl. They were meant to be infantry 
but Shah 'Abbas gradually provided them with horses. Della Valle and Chardin 
agree on their numbers being 12,000. 

{d) The qullar, "slaves'* (f. 12b: ghuldmdfi-i khdssa-yi shanfa) were armed like 
the qurchis, but instead of the lance had a musket. This cavalry corps was recruite'^ 
among the natives of northern countries (Georgia, Caucasus, and even Muscovy 
eithef* brought to Persia at an early age, or bom of parents established in Persk 
Being mostly of Christian origin, they were converted to Islam in the first or secon 
generation. According to della Valle there were 30,000 quls, but of these onl 
15,000 were soldiers. Chardin puts their number at 10,000. He says that the nam 
qul did not connote any diminished degree of freedom^ in comparison with the othe 
troops, and adds that Shah 'Abbas, who was particularly fond of this picked corp« 
called them his "mounted janissaries." 

(e) Although the Ahsan al-tawdnkh, p. 368, records the use of guns and musket 
{tup-u 4 ufang) by the ghazis of Shah Tahmasp as early as 959/1552, Artillery was no 
a popular arm in Persia. Minadoi (who wrote in 1588) remarks that the Persian 
"have not yet adopted the use (of artillery), more on account of their obstinate belie 
that it is a shame to use such cruel engines agamst men than because of their inabilit; 
to fabricate them or their deficiency in material to cast them." During the Balk] 
campaign in 1011/1603 Shah 'Abbas was accompanied by 300 cannon {tup-u-darbzan 
and 10,000 musketeers, *Alam-drd, 427-8. However, della Valle states, p. 47(1 
that the Persians chiefly used the ordnance captured from enemies, and Figueroa, 263 
adds that Persian artillery was manipulated by Europeans "and particularly by th 
Portuguese." All the travellers agree that the chief Persian objection to artiller 
was that the guns hampered the swift evolutions of their cavalry. 

According to Chardin, the gunners were at first 12,000 strong, but since the los 
of Baghdad in 1048/1638 their contingents were diminished and finally 'Abbas I 
abolished the corps. When its commander died in 1655, no successor to him wa 
appointed. The fact is unprecedented in military annals,^ but in the last years of th 
Safavid dominion the Artillery must have been restored in its rights for it is men 
tioned as a part of several expeditions sent to Khorasan under Shah Sultan-Husayi 
see Z.T., ff. I04b2, 2o6b2. 

C. In addition to the five corps already mentioned there existed in Chardin’ 
time two smaller corps: 

(/) The 200 Sufi were the life-guards of the Shah. They belonged to the speck 
Safavid order (cf. §19) and were quartered in the alley leading from the Ala-qa| 
gate towards the King's apartments, close to the tauhtd-khdna, v i., p. 126. The 
wore special caps ("bonnets de souahy"?)^ and were recognisable by their awe 
inspiring moustaches sticking out at right angles from their faces, Kaempfer, pi. a 

^ In our source ghulam is used as an equivalent of qul (qullar), cf §57 On the contingeni 
from which the quUar were pnncipally recruited, v i , f 32b The expression (“hundreds 

and “tens”) seems to refer to the smaller subdivisions of the qullar corps 

2 In fact artillery was long a neglected arm in the English army. Speaking of the famor 
ordinance of 15 Feb., 1645, by which a regular and standing army was created, Hon. J V 
Fortescue, A History of the British Army, 2nd ed., 1910, I, 216, remarks, “the truth seems to I 
that the English were behind the times in respect of field artillery; and indeed we hear httle c 
guns, except siege-cannon, dunng the whole period of the Civil War English military write] 
of the period rarely make much of artillery in a pitched battle “ For the scanty information 0 
the previous periods see ihid , I, 112, 119, 122-3, 171* ® Apparently "^souphy = sufi. 
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p. 175, No. 2. They were armed each with a sword, a dagger and an axe carried on 
the shoulder. 

(g) The 600 jazSirl guards were raised for the first time under 'Abbas II in 1654. 
They wore pointed caps of cloth ("semblables a des capuchons”) and broad sashes of 
red cloth, with silver clasps, and were armed with swords, daggers and muskets of 
particularly large calibre, all inlaid with silver. According to Chardin, the jaza'iris 
were under the orders of the Tufangchi-aghasi ("le colonel-general des mousquetaires'") 
but our f. 6ia suggests some connection of the jaza'iris with the ghuiams.^ As the 
jaza'iris were permanently on guard at the Gate of the palace, they were called 
keshikchi, "watchmen” (from Mong. keshik, "a part > a watch”). ^ 

To conclude our survey we have to mention three other categories of auxiliary 
troops of which passing mentions are foimd in our text. 

(h) The Ghazis of the Pazuki tribe (f. 129a) formed a category of "militant” 
supporters of the d3masty, similar to the "sufis” (/). The original homes of these 
Kurds were near Kighi and Alashkert in the region to the north of the lake of Van. 
Sharaf al-din, I, 328-334, first says that they had "no definite religion,” and then 
deprecates their heresy [rafd-va-'dhdd), i.e., some extremist variation of the Shi'a. 
The history of the Pazuki, tom between Turkey and Persia, is highly involved. 
The tribe became scattered in many regions: remnants of it are now found in the 
neighbourhood of Tehran.^ The Kurdish Pazuki and Kalhur were the opposite 
numbers of the Turcoman Shahi-sevans (Qizil-bash). They were certainly not a 
large corps for in the budget they stand for 2.777 tomans as compared with 25.572 
of the qurchis and 18.261 of the ghulams. 

(i) (A) The terms chenk zuduydsaql (f. 66b) are both of Mongolian origin. Under 
the Qajars, the cherik were local levies or militia,^ and there is every probability that 
such was the case in Safavid times too. The equivalent of cherik in Arabic is hashar. 
The other term ydsdql^ occurs also in the chapter on Revenue under the heading: 
"revenue in kind” (f. 123b), as well as in the chapter on Expenditure (f. 127b). 
There were 500 yasaqi men of the Kurdish tribe Kalhur, all of whom seem to have 
been allotted to the amirs (f. 128a). These Shi'a Kurds were a class of auxiliar}? 
troops serving, as it seems, with their own equipment, for otherwise they would not 
have been treated as an "asset” in the budget (f. 123b). The 'Alam-drd, 466, says 
that in 1013/1604 Shah 'Abbas I ordered the "white-beards” to prepare lists {}afsll) 


^ Kaempfer, 74, counts 2000 jaza’iris and says that they are under the exclusive command of 
the Eshik-aghasi-bashi, “supremus aulae Mareschallus/’ cf. %h%d , 207 This last statement 
agrees with Du Mans, 25 

2 These heshikchi must be distinguished from the noblemen sleeping in the Keshik-khana 
(note ad §g). The hamlsha-kesMk, mentioned under the Musketeers and Artillery Department, 
iff. 63b and 65a, may have been the members of these two corps seconded to the King’s gate, but 
the exact meaning of the term is still doubtful. In 1720, 3000 ghulam-% habashl (?) hamtsha 
kesMk accompanied Isma’ff Khanazad on his expedition to Mashhad and received daily keep 
(pro), see Z.T., 2o6a2 

® Near Khanabad, see Brugsch, Die Raise d K. Preussischen Gesandschaft, 1863, I, 337. 
Mas'ud Geyhan, in lus Joghrdfiyd-yi mufassal, II, iii, counts 100 families of Pazuki near 
Khanabad. 

* Cherik < Mongolian tseng, “a warrior,” but in Persian texts cherik means **army in general,” 
cf. Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, 306 and passim. In Juvayni, II, 197: cherlk-i-piydda, ”the cherik 
serving on foot” obviously refers to non-Mongol elements. 

® Yasaq {=yasa) means "order, law, tribute,” In Russian HCaK refers to the tribute in furs 
paid by Sibenan tribes. 
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of the families of their tribes, so that each category {tahaqa) having means should equip 
{saranjdm) yasaqi men to join the Royal army, “as religious zeal required it.” lUd,, 
468, the author says that the troops i^asakir) of Khorasan were ordered to come on 
yasaq to Azarbayj^ {mutavajph-i ydsdq-i A.), In Sult^-Husayn's farman of 
1113/1702, the grantee of a S05mrgh^ is requested to provide “seven men all ready 
{safarkash) to the Shah's call and service {bU’-jar-va-ydsaq-i shdM)?- It appears from 
our source, f. 66b, that the “rolls” of the yasaqis had to be sealed by the Lashkar- 
nivis.^ 

As pointed out by deUa Valle, 767, the number of troops often increased or 
decreased: Shah 'Abbas did not like paying superfluous staff; moreover, in the wars 
of the earlier part of the reign losses in men were considerable. All told, the army 
had 70-80,000 combatants, of whom 40-50,000 could be actually used on a campaign. 
From the total of 70,000, della VaUe seems to exclude some 30,000 horse stationed 
on the frontiers. Thus the number of the military drawing pay rises to 100,000 
and, with the retainers and followers (of whom the noblemen kept 50-100), the 
grand total would reach 200-300,000.® 

According to Chardin, V, 314, the total of the army left by 'Abbas I was 120,000 
men, among whom the three new corps stood for 50,000, whereas the provincial 
troops amounted to 70,000, to say nothing of the King's guards (“la maison du roi”) 
numbering circa 10,000.^ The decadence began under 'Abbas II and the effort to 
uphold the efiiciency of the army in the beginning of Sulayman's reign was only 
short-lived: the soldiers were forgetting their business and considered their pay as a 
gratuity without a counterpart. 

If we combine the total of provincial troops as given in the TM, with the strength 
of the other contingents as indicated in Chardin, we shall obtain the following result: 

(а) 59,496 

(б) 30,000 

(c) 12,000 

10,000 
(«) abolished 

if ) 200 

ig) 600 
112,296 


but most of these troops existed only on paper. During a review held in 1660 
'Abbas II discovered that the same arms, horses and men passed before him 10-12 
times, Chardin, V, 315, 323. Kaempfer, 73, evaluated the number of troops at 


1 See Minorsky, A soyurghal, p. 959. Cf. also, JFfadfd al-siyar, III/3, 237, where Uzun-Hasan 
dismisses the yasaqis of Khorasan and the Turcomans of Azarbayjan, who had been with the 
Timurid Abu-Sa*id. 

® These levies could not be identical with the corps of yasaqchi, whose business, according to 
della Valle, 766, was to regulate the march of the army and to guard the roads; their insignia 
were arrows, stuck in their turbans, their chief wearing a golden arrow. 

® Sir Thomas Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 320, gives an exaggerated estimate of *‘300,000 horse and 
70,000 foot or Musquetoons,** but he adds that “such force (the Shah) can readily advance, but 
seldom exceeds 50,000.“ His source, as shown by Sir W. Foster, is de Laet. 

* The Z,T,, 2o6a2, mentions a qoshun-i rikabl sent on an expedition to Khorasan. This corps 
apparently corresponded to that “standing army which (Uzun Hasan) always kept as a guard 
about his person,” and to which C. Zeno gives in Italian the curious name **porta,“ see Minorsky, 
Review, p. 169. 
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90,000 with a caustic reserve “qui, si in armis non prostant, in chartis tamen et 
catalogis rationum inveniuntur/' 

Our source refers only en passant (f . 8b) to the commander-in-chief of the army 
{sipah-sdldr) and from Chardin, V, 322, we learn in fact that this high post, usually 
held by the governor of Media, i.e., Azarbayjan, was abolished and, whenever a war 
broke out, only a sarddr was nominated ad hoc and for the time being.^ 

The officers in the various categories of troops had the Turkish titles of min-lashi 
'^master of a thousand,*' yuz-bashi "master of a hundred," and on-bashi "master of 
ten men," In the Artillery department (§14) are mentioned jdrchis and their chief 
cdXLedjdrchl-bdshi, Jarchi means in Turkish "a herald, a public crier, an announcer." 
Possibly the jarchis were a kind of liaison officers between the commander and the 
men. In a document of Aq-qoyunlu times, ^ jarchis "shouted" the orders to the 
troops. The correspondence and accountancy were entrusted to professional vazirs 
and mustaufis, §§55-62.^ 


^ It is to be hoped that some scholar will publish the text of B.M. Add. 7655, which contains a 
detailed story of the Georgian general Rustam-khan, who combined the titles of sipahsalar and 
beglarbegi of Azarbayjan (1044-53/1634-42), Khuld-i hartn, p. 290. and Oleanus, 274. 

* Minorsky, Review, 154, 160 

* On yasdvulan-i qur, v i , p. 117. 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

A MEMORIAL FOR KINGS 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, MERCIFUL, CLEMENT 

Praise be to God who hath guided us to the rules of righteousness and led us to the 
firm foundations (dawdbit) of fortitude and prayer. And peace be on the most 
honoured of the creatures and the best of the inhabitants of Heaven and Earth, 
namely, on Muhammad, [as well as] his family and his companions through whose 
sanctity [muwdldt) prayers are accepted (2a) and through whose grace demands 
are responded to. 

But to proceed: the present is an epitome called Memorial for Kings,'' and 
containing the regulations {dastur aUamaV) of the service of each one of the offtcials 
{arbdb4 mandsib) of the Exalted Court [dargdhA mu' alia) as practised in the time of 
the Safavi monarchs {saldtln). By the supreme order {al-amr al-a'ld) they are here 
submitted briefly and hurriedly. They consist of four [read: five !] chapters (bdb) 
and a Conclusion. 


CHAPTER I 

ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE MULLA-BASHI AND [OTHER] SHARTAT 
AUTHORITIES IN THE CAPITAL, ISFAHAN, 

IN FIVE PARAGRAPHS {FASL) 

§ 1 , The Mulla-bashP is the head {sarkarda) of all the mullas. In earlier times 
of the Safavi monarchs this title (2b) [belonged to] no definite charge but usually 
the most learned of the scholars (Judald) of the time [was] virtually the Mulla-bashi 
and, at the Royal assemblies {majlis), had a definite place near the throne, none of 
the scholars and sayyids sitting nearer than he in the King's presence. [The said 
distinguished scholar] did not interfere in any affairs except by soliciting pensions 
{vaztfa) for students and men of merit, by removing oppression from the oppressed, 
by interceding for the guilty, by investigating problems of the Sacred Law and by 
giving consultations {ta'ltm) in law-suits and [other] affairs [ruled by] the Shari'at. 
Towards the end of Shah Sultan-Husavn's time a scholar Mir Muhammad Baqir 
by name, 2 although in learning (3a) he fell short of his contemporary Aqa- Jamal,® 
rose to the rank of Mulla-bashi, and in view of his friendly relations [musdhabat) with 
the King founded the madrasa of Chahax-Bagh and became mudarris in it. He also 
operated {ddd-u-sitad) with the lawful (haldl) sums and the King used to send to 
him the sums offered as pious contributions {birr) or as alms, in order that he should 


^ Henceforth we omit in translation the stereotype words. '*On the functions of . . . His 
duty is . . 

® The famous restorer of the Shi'a orthodoxy Muhammad Baqir MajlisI died in 1110/1699 
(chronogram: huznun wa ghammun). 

® See Commentary. 
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distribute them among deserving people. After [M. Baqir's] death, one called 
Mulla Muhammad Husayn^ became the Mulla-bashi and, apart from teaching in 
the aforesaid madrasa, started many practices {umur) which [later?] MuUa-bashis 
were in the habit of perpetrating {murtakih). 

§2. The Sadr-i khassa va 'amma. The prerogatives of the charge entrusted 
{mutlaq) to the Sadr (3b) are briefly as follows: Appointment of Islamic judges 
(hdkim-i shar') and managers of the Endowments of the class tafvldl? and the 
leadership {nsh-safidi) of all the [persons called] sa5^d, ‘ulama, mudarris, shaykh 
al-Islam, pish-namaz, qadi, mutavaUi, hafiz and of the rest of the servants of sacred 
tombs, schools, mosques and shrines {piqd* al-khayr). Under him are the vazirs, 
the mushrifs and the mustaufis (§72) of the Endowments, with the rest of the lower 
staff l^amald) of that department {sarkdr), such as scribes, washers of the dead 
and grave-diggers. Without the presence of the Sadr-i a'zam {sudur4 Hzdm),^ the 
'^-jah Divan-begi can not try the four capital offences {dwdn4 aMdth4 arha'a), 
namely, murder, rape (izdla-yi bikr), breaking of teeth and blinding; nor do the other 
Shari'at judges interfere with the [trial] of the said offences (4a). The Sharfat 
affairs of the sarkdr4 fayd-dthdi4 belong exclusively to [the competence] of the 
Sadr-i khassa and the Sai:-i mamaJik does not interfere with them. The special 
functions of each one [of the sadrs] are briefly as follows. On Saturdays and Sundays 
the ‘ali-jah Sadr-i Khassa, jointly with the Divan-begi, sits at trials in the Keshik- 
khana of the 'Ali-qapu.® In the Mahall® of Iran, the Sadr-i Khassa appoints the 
Shari'at judges of Yezd, Abarquh, Nayin, Ardistm, Qumisha, Natanz, Mahallat, 
Dilijan, Khwansar, Bururud (= Burburud, or Burujird?), Firaydan, Rax, Mizdaj, 
Kiyar, Japalaq (spelt: Chdplaq), Jurfadaqan (= Gulpayagan), Kamara, Farahan, 
Kashan, Sava, Mazandaran, Astarabad (4b), Girayli, IJajjilar, Kabud-jama; in the 
enumerated vilayats the affairs appertaining to the Sadr-i Khassa's competence used 
to be {mishuda-and) looked into by the Sadr's deputy [nd’ih aUsaddra) and other 
representatives {muhdshinn), [On the other hand] the 'ali-jah Sadr-i Mamalik has 
the power to appoint the Shari'at judges and the managers of such Endowments 
as sacred tombs, schools, mosques, etc., in the whole of the God-protected Provinces 
{mamdlik), namely, in Azarbayjan, Ears, 'Iraq, Khorasan, except in the localities 
enumerated under the Sadr-i Khassa's name. At some periods of the Safavi monarchs, 
the office of the Sadr-i Khassa and 'Amma (5 a) was entrusted to one single person. 
Briefly speaking the appointment and dismissal of the managers of the Endowments, 
if the latter are [of the class] tafvtdt, belongs to the Sadrs, khdss and *dmma ; if [however] 
they are [of the class] shar%, neither the Shari'at judges, nor the Sadrs have any 
right of interference with them, but whomever the founder of an endowment has 
legally (shar^an) appointed manager {mutavallt) and proxy {sahib ikhtiydr), he will be 


^ See Commentary. 2 Appointed by personal preference. 

® I e the Sadr-i khassa? V.i , f. 4a. * Cf §§73, 82 and v 1., p. 146 

® This was the main entrance to the Palace from the 'Great Maydan. To judge by the name 
of a similar gate existing in Tabriz, the original form must have been ala-qapu, in Turkish **a 
particoloured, or gaily painted gate," cf Sanson, 56: AUa-’Kdpi, wrongly explained as "la porte 
de Dieu." However, *dU-qapu "Exalted Porte," as confirmed by Chardin’s mistaken inter- 
pretation, IX, 226: ’"porte d'Aly,’’ was a common sublimation of the meaning. See § 31. 

* Mahall seems to be the technical term for the provinces under the Royal Khas§a and especially 
those lying in the neighbourhood of the capital Cf. fE. 72a, 92b. 
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the manager, and changing him is contrary to the sacred and immaculate {batul) 
Shari'at. 

§ 3 . The QadI of the Capital, Isfahan. The rule was such that, except on 
Fridays, he stayed at his house, giving decisions {tashkhls) on Shari'at actions brought 
up by people, in conformity with the Glorious Law {5b) and the Splendid Creed 
{shaH'at-i gharrd va-millat-i haydd). Since the time of Shaykh Ja*far Qadi, [the 
practice has been] that the conservation of the property of the absent and orphans 
was entrusted to whomever the Qa^ [chose] and, in any action on which the Qadi 
has given a written decision according to the Shari'at, the civil authorities [dwdmydn) 
carry out the decision and do justice to the right person. 

§ 4 . The Shaykh al-Islam of the capital, Isfahan. The said [ofificial], at his 
own house, tried the Shari'at actions, ordering what was in conformity with the law 
{ma*ruf) and forbidding what was prohibited. In his presence divorces were pro- 
claimed according to the Shari'at; conservation of the property of the absent and 
orphans mostly fell to the Shaykh al-Islam, but later {ba*d az dn) was entrusted to 
the qadis. 

§5 (6a). The QadI-'askar. In olden days he sat at the Divan-begi’s keshik- 
kh^a and gave decisions according to the Shari'at in affairs concerning the victorious 
army, but since the Sadr was appointed in Isfahan and it was established that the 
Divan-begi in the Sadr's presence should look into the Shari'at litigation of God's 
slaves, the comings of the Qadi-'askar to the keshik-khana have been abandoned. 
Towards the end of the Safavi d 5 nasty, the business of the Qa<£-'askar was limited 
to the following functions: the military authorities i^asdkir) used to submit to the 
Qadi-'askar's seal the copies of raqams for their salary {savdd4 arqdm4 tankhwdhri 
mavdjib) which [for collecting the amount] were sent to the provinces [mamdlik4 
mahrusa), and so long as the said copies of the raqams belonging to the military 
{qoshun) ( 6 b) were not sealed by the Qa^-'askar the beglarbegis and provincid 
governors did not give them credit and pay the amount.^ 


CHAPTER II 

THE GREAT AMIRS ENJOYING THE TITLE OF ^ALl-IAH 
This Chapter consists of an introduction and 14 paragraphs. 

Introduction 

The ranks (tafdll) of the Persian amirs are in principle (mutlaqan) of two categories: 

A. To the first belong the amirs other than those residing at court (daulat-khdna) ; 
they are called "'amirs of the frontiers” (or "marches,” sarhadd). This category 
is subdivided into four classes, viz. valD^ ^e glarbegi) khm sultan. From the point 
of view of rank (7a) and importance, the vilis are nigher\ than the beglarbegis , the 
latter higher than the kh ans, p nd the l atter higher thaii t the sultans. On every 
frontier which is the residence of a beglarbegi, the governors in the neighbourhood 


^ Somewhat connected with spiritual activities is also §19. 
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of his province (mamlakat) are subordinates and assistants {qol-heglf of the beglarbegi 
of the said region; on the latter’s report they are appointed and dismissed. In the 
same way the sultans of every frontier obey the khans of their frontier. The valis 
in the [State] provinces {mamdlik) of Iran are four, whose names follow in the order 
of their importance and dignity {sharaf). The first is the vali of ‘Arabistan, who is 
higher and more honoured than his colleagues, on account of his belonging to a 
sa37yid family, his valour and the number of his tribes {U-va-ashlrat), (7b) After 
him comes the vali of Luristan-i FayH who, on account of being a Muslim is more 
honoured than the vali of Georgia. The parts of Georgia (Gurjistdndt) belonging to 
Iran are Kartlia {KdrtU), Kakhetia (Kakhit) and Tiflis. After the vali of Georgia 
comes the vali of Kurdistan whose residence is at Sinanduj. After him comes the 
ruler of the Bakhtiyari tribe who in former days enjoyed great esteem and respect. 

There are 13 beglarbegis in Iran, namely, those of i. Qandahar, 2. Shirvan, 
3. Harat, 4. Azarba3^’an, 5. Chukhur-i Sa'd, 6. Qarabagh and Ganja, 7. AstarabM" 
8. Kuh-Giluya' (8a) 9. Kirmm, 10. Marv-i Shah-i jahan [sic], ii. Qalamrau-i 'Ali 
Shakar, 12. Mashhad, the Sacred and Exalted, 13. The capital (ddr al-saliana), 
Qazvin. v 

B. The second category are the amirs belonging to the gate of the palace {dar^i 
daulat-khdna-yi mubdraka), who aU appear at the Shah’s court and of whom each is 
honoured with a special charge. The object of the present treatise {risdla) is to 
define {thabt) the specific functions of every one of them and of the other officials 
(arbdb-i mandsib) of Isfahan. Be it known that of the amirs residing at the court, 
four^ are called *Tillars (arkdn) of the Mighty State,” namely: i. Qurchi-bashi, 
2. QuUar-aqasi, 3. Eshik-aqasi-bashi, 4. Tufangchi-aqasi. 

These four persons, together with the Grand Vazir, the Divan-begi (8b) and the 
Vaqi'a-nivis, making a total of seven persons, had since early times constituted the 
body of ''council amirs” {umard-yi jdnqi), but towards the end [of the reign] of Shah 
Sultan-Husajm, the Nazir, the Mustaufi al-mamahk and the Amir-shikar-bashi 
took part in some assemblies {majma*). And if the council (jdnqi) meets for the 
purpose of sending the Sipah-salax to some place on the frontiers {atrdf), his presence 
at the council is a necessary condition. 

§6. The 'ali-jah Grand Vazir of the Supreme Divan (having the title of) 
rtimad al-daula of Ir^_, is the inost important of the Pillars of State and of all the 
amirs of the court and provinces {vildydt) of the God-protected State {mamdlikl), 
(9 a) Without his ta'liqa* no operation is possible with any Divan revenues {mdliydt-i 
divdn) or with the sums sent to the Trea^rylind other 'Buj^tat {vujuhdt-i infadM-yi 
khazdna^ va ghayra-yi (sTc) buyutdi) from the whole of the provinces of Iran or from 
the capital, Isfahan. The raqams ("letters patent”) for the appointment to charges” 
and the verso [dimn, "inside”?) of all the raqams [in general] must of necessity beajr 
the seal of the Grand Vazir, and secondly the Royal seal called mihr-dthdr (v.i., §26). 
The Vazir must display extreme care in developing [taufir) and increasing the Divan 

1 Chardin, V, 256, calls the khans under the orders of beglarbegi ghuldm-hegi, and, as ghuldm = 
quit we might read qul-begi, *‘chief of the slaves, servitors." However, our reading qoUhegi, "chief 
of a wing" (cf. Ottoman qol-ordu, "the wing of an army corps") is confirmed by Sanson, 45 : 
"col-beguis, c -a-d. kans de bras, ou d’appui." 

® But see §6 ® Chardin, V, 339: "contre-scel." 

* In the MS. infadhl is usually spelt infddl. 
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revenue, and in collecting [daU) aU the sums coming from the [State] Provinces 
{mamdlik) and other sendings [infddiydt, sic). If anyone neglects or transgresses 
either the Law representing Right and Reason,^ or the customs established by long 
practice ^ustdmaYYci), or the usages of the realm" or the rules of 

righteousness, he must be prevented {^naYmu') from so doing, and if the amirs and 
Pillars of State (9b) commit unlawful acts, in spite of the Grand Vazir's orders and 
interdictions and in disregard of them, the Grand Vazir submits the^ matter to the 
throne and carries out whatever the King’s sacred order may be. And as regards 
Divmi“ officials {muldzimdn), [even] though by word of mouth the order {Yoqam 
bil-mushafaha) of their appointment has been^ given, and [even] though the senior 
officer [Ylsh-safid, “white beard”) of the respective category (tabaqa) has presented 
his report on it, so long as the Grand Vazir’s ta'Uqa has not arrived, the raqam of 
appointment and employment {khidmat va muldzamat) is not issued. If a raqam is 
written on the strength of a memorandum {Yisdla) of one of the muqarrabs (v.i., 
Ch. Ill, A&), so long as its verso® has not been sealed by the Grand Vazir, it cannot 
be sealed by the Royal mihY-dthdY seal. As regards petty commissions [khidamdt), 
[such as] appointments [ta'yln) of scribes in the Royal Secretariat and the Private 
Household (daftaY-khdna-yi humdyun va khdssa), (10a), or of workers (*amala) in 
the Royal workshops {buyutdt-i ma*YYiuYa) which are not worth being submitted to the 
King, the raqam of employment and appointment is issued on the strength {az quYdY) 
of a ta'llqcha^ of the Grand Vazir, following [baY tibq) the approval [tajvlz) by the 
'ali-jahs Mustaufi al-mamalik and Na^ir-i bu3mtat, and the muqarrab al-khaqan 
Mustaufi-3d Khassa,® and the matter need not be reported to the King. 

The accountancy papers {nuskhajdt-i muhdsabdt) of the Divan agents and payers 
{mu*addiydn4 hisdh) throughout the provinces {{vildydt) [referring to ?] the beglarbegis, 
governors, sultans, vazirs, tahvfldars of higher and lower class {kuU vajuz*), stewards, 
collectors (mutasaddiydn va ddbitdn), etc., are filed (daftaYt) only on receipt of the 
Grand Vazir’s ta*Uqa, after which the exalted Mustaufi (10b) closes the account and 
delivers a final discharge (muhdsaha mushakhkhass va mufdsd hisdb),^ 

If for some creditable {hisdbl) reasons a diminution [nuqsdn va kasY) appears in 
the Divan revenue and, in the Grand Vazir’s presence, the tax-payers {mu'addiydn4 
hisdbiya) report [the facts] and show that they merit attention and endorsement 
{muvajjah va mahkum bihi numdyand), then, in order to solicit the blessings of the 
subjects and to secure their tranquility and the prosperity of the realm {mamlakat), 
the collection of the former sum {jam' 4 qadlm) is considered an injustice, and the 
acknowledgment of deficit a reasonable procedure, and a ta'Uqa of alleviation 
{takhfif) is issued. The secretaries {kuttdb) of the Secretariat of the Supreme Divan 
and [of that ?] of the Royal Khassa {daftaY-khdnd-yi dtvdn-i a'ld va khdssa-yi shaYtfa) 
act on the strength of the said document and make a corresponding (ba-hamdn shaYh) 


^ I e. the Islamic Law What follows refers to Common and Customary Law. 

2 The negation (na-shuda) in this passage seems to be a mistake for ^shuda. The meaning is 
clear. See a similar passage on f. 25a. 

® Dimn-i raqam ^ literaUy “ inside * Mis-spelt in the MS. 

® Probably the Mustaufi-yi khassa’s signature accompamed that of the Nazir, and in the 
**Divan’' appointments the Mustaufi-yi mamalik counter-signed the recommendation of the 
semor officer of the respective Dt , cf §7, etc. 

® Mufdsd appears to be a Persian corruption of musdfdt. 
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entry in the books of standing enactments (daftar-i hhuluS)} writing off the sum as a 
deficit {ba-^uqsdn ^amal mlnumayand). 

The guard-house [keshlk-khdna) at the Daulat gate was especially built for the 
Divan (11a) of the Grand Vazir to enable all the people to report to him what 
important {vdjih al-ard) matters they had. The divan accountancy {nuskhajdt-i 
dlvdni), vouchers for office expenditure {asndd-i kharj-i daftan), final discharges 
{mufdsd) of the heads of departments (sdhib'jam'dn), keepers {tahvllddrdn), collectors 
\tahsliddrdn) and the ta'liqas for higher and lower appointments are presented to the 
seal of the Grand Vazir, after which, what he has ordained {muqarrar) is carried out. 

All the amirs sit beside one another in accordance with their rank and in con- 
formity with the regulations of the Paradisiac assemblies, and it is not the custom 
that anyone, with the exception of the amirs, dignitaries, great mustaufis, khans of 
exalted rank, vazirs and sahib-raqams (lib) should sit in the Guard House. 

§ 7 . The Rukn al-saltanat al-qahira, the 'ali-jah Qurchi-bashi is the most 
important of the amirs who are the Pillars of the Brilliant State. He is the senior officer 
(*Vhite beard”) of all the tribes and 03 maqs of the God-protected provinces. The 
tiyul, hama-sala and the sums {fankhwdh) due to the qurchis on the divan staff 
{muldzim) are first confirmed and approved by the Qurchi-bashi and then submitted 
to the Grand Vazir, after which the amount is received. The appointment of valis, 
governors, sultans, yiiz-bashis, and the assignment of tiyuls and salaries to all the 
qurchis were graciously accorded [by the King] on a submission {^ard) of the Qurchi- 
bashi and the presentation of a ta'liqa by the Grand Vazir (12a). The Qurchi-bashi, 
who is the senior officer {nsh-safid) of his department {sarkdr), after due enquiry, 
used to decide (qafva fast) all the affairs relative to the qurchis. The Qurchi-bashi 
is the most important of the Pillars of the Mighty State. The raqams and orders 
concerning appointments, salaries, ti 5 ruls, hama-sala and grants {in* dm) of the said 
staff, i.e. of all those employed in the ranks [muntazim dar silk) of the exalted corps 
of qurchis received the [Royal?] tughrdJ^ and the seal of the Qurchi-bashi. The 
records of the muster {nuskhajdt-i sdn) of the qurchis were presented to the King 
{khidmat-i ashraf) by the Vazir and Mustaufi of the same department in the presence 
of the Qurchi-bashi (cf. f, 59 b). The latter is one of the “council amirs.” (12b). 

§8. The Rukn Al-daula, the ‘ali-jah QuLLAR-AQASi is the most important of 
the Pillars of the State after the Qurchi-bashi. He is the senior officer {nsh-safid) 
of all the ghulams of the Royal Household {sarkdr-i khdssa-yi sharifa). The tiyials, 
salaries both hama-sala and payable in drafts ifiardti), as well as grants {in* dm) of 
all the ghulams were first approved {tajviz) by the Qullar-aqasi and then decreed 
{raqam) by the Grand Vazir, after which the amount {fankhwdh) was received. 
Offices of vali, governor, yiiz-bashi (centurion) and min-bashi (commander of a 
thousand), as well as tiyuls, salaries {mavdjib) and grants were graciously accorded 
[by the Shah] {shafaqat) to the ghulams, on a submission of the Qullar-aqasi and a 
ta*liqa (13a) of the Grand Vazir. The affairs relative to the ghulams were investigated 


1 This term occurs in Qasim b Jahangir's farman, cf Minorsky, Soyuyghdl, p. 930, line 15: 
Yaqam-% in *atiya-ra day dcifdtiy-% khulud muthabbat gardaniday and seems to refer to some special 
register for "lasting” and final decisions. In this connection cf. the term mukhallad used %hid , 
line 14, and in Sultan Ya'qub's farman, %b^d , p. 954 
® Cf. f 40b, 
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and decided by the QuUar-aqasi who is the senior officer of the said department. 
The raqams and orders {hukm) relative to employment {muldzamaf) of the ghulams, 
and the salaries, tiyuls, hama-sala and grants of the above-mentioned corps, after 
having received the tughrd and the seal of the QuUar-aqasi received the raqam of the 
[Grand Vazir]. The records of the muster (nuskha-yi sdn) of the ghulams were 
submitted to the King by the Vazir and the Mustaufi of the said department in the 
presence of the QuUar-aqasi (cf. f. 6ib). The latter is one of the '"council amirs'" 
(v.s., f. 8b). 

§ 9 . The EsHiK-AQASi-BASHi (13b) of the Supreme Divan is the senior officer 
{rlsh-saftd) of aU the aides-de-camp {yasdvuldn4 suhhat), eshik-aqasis of the Divan, 
eunuchs {dqd), door-keepers {qdpujiydn) of the Divan, yasavuls and public announcers 
of the Divan {jdrcht). To his competence belong the affairs of the members of 
assemblies {jamd*at-i majlis-nisMn), the maintenance of order {nasaq) among them 
and the ordering of the places of those who sit and stand in the assembly, from the 
highest to the lowest. If anything contrary to rule happens in the procedure of an 
assembly, the responsible person is the Eshik-aqasi-bashi. Similarly to the dis- 
positions {dastur) regarding the amirs who are the senior officers of the qurchis and 
the ghulams, the above mentioned '"ali-jah is the senior officer of aU the aqas.^ 

With regard to the salary, tiyuls and hama-sala of his subordinates (tavdbtn) he 
makes submissions (14a) and if they are signed {mumdd) by the Grand Vazir the 
raqam is issued. He approves ifajviz) and seals the statements concerning the 
candidates [kayfiydt-i 'avadl) who are desirous to take service in place of those who 
are changed, as weU as statements regarding salaries payable in drafts (mavdjib-i 
bardtt), hama-sala and tiyuls. The raqams of appointment and increase of salary 
{mavdjib) of his subordinates, as weU as orders {hukm) for tiyuls, hama-sala and salary 
payable in drafts receive the tughrd and the seal of the Eshik-aqasi-bashi. The 
Lashkar-nivis of the Supreme Divan (§63) and the Zir-u-sar-khatt-nivis of the 
Supreme Divan (§64) [act as?] mustaufe to the department of the Eshik-aqasi- 
bashi. Whenever the latter mustered {sdn-rd muldha^a) his subordinates, or sent 
them on an expedition [safar) (14b) the Sar-khatt-nivis and the secretaries {muhar- 
rirdn) of the department wrote the records of the muster {nuskhajat-d sdn) and the 
Lashkar-nivis read them in the presence of the Eshik-aqasi-bashi; whatever the 
latter ordered with regard to them the Lashkar-nivis (§63) and the Sar-khatt-nivis 
inscribed under the [respective] names. 

Whenever presents were brought to the Kings on the occasion of Nauruz, etc., 
the PiSHKASH-Nivis of the Royal Private Department (§124) made a detailed list 
[tafsU va siydha) of everything, with the exception of various foodstuffs offered to 
the Private Department, and handed the register [tumdr) to the Eshik-aqasi-b^hi. 
As for the foodstuffs brought as presents they belong to the competence [sur-rishtcCj 
(15a) of the 'ali-jah Nazir of the Buyutat. The latter appoints a supernumerary (?) 
scribe {iddfa-nivls) who collects {jam') the presents as indicated in the register, and 
according {ba-mundsabat) [to their nature] delivers them {tahvU) to the heads of 
departments {sdhib-jam*), while the mushrifs of the shops register {'amal) them in 
their day-books {ruzndmahd). 


1 Aqd would usually mean ‘'eunuch,'' but here it may refer to the whole staff of the ‘‘gentlemen" 
mentioned above. V.i., p. 118. 
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The EsMk-aqasi-bashi announces {i*ldm) the ceremony of baise-pieds^ [in con- 
nection with the new] appointments (?) and [during it] directs the officials and other 
persons commanded to attend the Paradisiac assembly {majUs-% bthisM-dym), as 
to the kissing of [His Majesty’s] feet; that is entirely the business of the Eshik- 
aqasi-bashi, and no one else has any connection with it. 

§10. The 'ali-jah Tufangchi-aqasi is the senior ofi&cer of the min-bashis, 
yuz-bashis, jarchis, couriers {nkd) and all the musketeers (tufangcM), 

The tiyuls, hama-sala (15b), salaries payable in drafts and grants of all the 
subordinates (tavdbm) of the Tufangchi-aqasi, are [first] approved and certified by 
the latter and [then] receive the raqam of the Grand Vazir, after which the amount 
[tankhwdh] is obtained {hdz-ydft). [The Tufangchi-aqasi reports on] the promotion 
of tufangchis and jarchis to the rank of min-bashi, 5 mz-bashi and jarchi-bashi, on 
the appointments of the tufangchis, and on tiyuls, hama-sala and salaries and, in 
conformity with {bar tibq) this report, the Grand Vazir issues a raqam after which 
[the demand] is graciously granted and the royal letters patent {raqam-i ashraf) 
are issued. The Tufangchi-aqasi ascertains the matters concerning the tufangchis 
and gives his decision {tamylz va tashkhis) thereon. The raqams and orders relative 
to employment {arqdm va ahkdm-i muldzamat), ti 5 mls, hama-s^a (16a) sums payable 
in drafts and grants to the tufangchis are imder the tughrd and seal of the Tufangchi- 
aqasi. The records of the muster {nuskha-yi sdn) of the Musketeers are read to His 
Majesty by the Vazir and the Mustaufi of the Tufangchi Dt., in the presence of the 
Tufangchi-aqasi (cf. f. 63a). 

§11! The business of the ‘ali-jah Nazir-i buyutat (' 'Superintendent of the Royal 
Workshops”) was as follows. In the beginning of the year he issued a ta'Uqa to the 
effect that through the agency of a special delegate {ba-muhassiU-yi ahadl) and having 
recourse to the competence [vuquf) of the heads of the departments {sahib-jam*), the 
Mushrifs of the Bu 5 mtat (§52) should approximately evaluate the six months’ 
expenditure of the Royal Household, deduction made of the credit {bdql) in money and 
kind, and of the permanent annual contributions of goods {ajnds-i hama-sdlajdt) 
which, in virtue of raqams, were to be supplied {infddh) from provinces {vildydt) 
(16b). The Vazir of the Workshops (§50) read this estimate to the Nazir-i buyutat 
and acquainted him with it. Then the said Vazir wrote [a report] on the estimate to 
the I'timM al-daula and the N^ir put his seal to it to say that the Mushrif evaluated 
the six months’ expenditure of the Workshops of the Private Household at such-and- 
such a sum; therefore he should command {muqarrar) that the muqarrab al-khaqan 
the Chief- Treasurer {sahib-jam* 4 hhazdna-yi *dmira) should pay {piuhimm-sdzl) the 
estimated ^m {vajh) to the heads of the departments against their receipts {quhud 
cd-wdsil). The latter presented their receipts to the Treasurer and obtained 
(bdz-ydft) the [respective] sums. Of the goods which the heads of the departments 
had to buy, some were of the kind for which (17 a) the price was fixed once a year. 
And it was a rule that the Nazir of the Workshops commissioned one of his subor- 
dinates to convene the Vazir of the Workshops, the Muhtasib al-mamaJik, the 
Mustaufi of Isfahan (§82) and the elders of the guilds (sinf). They all sat together 
and fixed the price of goods in conformity with the interests (sarfa) of the Divan, 


1 Sit venia verbo I 
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putting the samples of the commodities under seal. The schedule of prices {qlmaU 
ndmcha) sealed by the officials [ma^murin) and the Nazir-i buyutat was communicated 
to the heads of the departments, so that whatever goods became necessary during the 
year for the consumption of the Private Household, they should buy them in con- 
formity with the samples under seal, and for the consignments sent to them [az 
babat'-i tahvildt-i khud) they should pay [muhimm-sdzl) to the owners the price in- 
dicated in the schedule. (17b) There are some other goods for which the Sahib- 
nasaq (v.i. f . 8oa) has month by month to receive contracts {iltizdm) from each of the 
elders [of the guilds] and to hand them to the Muhtasib al-mamalik. The latter 
kept {dabt) them and, on that basis, prepared lists of prices {tas'lr-ndmajdt) which, 
in due course {ba-mundsabat), he presented to the Nazir of the Workshops, [who?] 
made enquiries as to the truth of the statements. If he understands that some of 
the goods have been quoted at exaggerated prices, he diminished them so as not to 
cause any injustice and not to provoke any bad feeling {bad-du'd'l)\ [the list] is 
then handed to the heads of the departments, in order that the Mushrifs of the 
Workshops should draw up {qalami) the purchase documents in proportion to the 
expenditure [ikhrdjdt), deduction being made of the debit {bdqi) [in the accounts] of 
the heads of the departments; [on the other hand] the written schedule of prices is 
augmented by 1/20 [=5 per cent.] of fees {rmumdt). After the Nazir has sealed the 
document, (the sum) is credited for its purpose {ba-kharj-i khud mujrd). (18a). 

The Nazir enjoins {qadaghan) the Mushrifs to draw up every month a document 
summing up their daily entries of the allowances {^uz-ndmajdt~i muqarran-hd), on 
the basis of the allowances which has been reported to the King and has become a 
[legal] document {*ard va sanad guzashta bdshad), with the addition {iddfa) of the 
expenses for the Royal Private Household, assemblies {majlis), guests and other 
similar occasions. Such documents, under the seal of the Nazir of the Workshops, 
are entered in the day-books (of the mushrifs?). Every month the day-books must 
be presented to the Vazir of the Workshops in order that he may compare [muqdbala) 
them with [other] documents and endorse {khatt) them; then the Nazir seals them 
and they are remitted to the Mustauf i of the Arbab-i tahavil who checks {mushakhkhas) 
the credit and debit {jam* va kharj) of the heads of the departments. As regards the 
workshops of foodstuffs {kdrkhdnajdt-i khurdkt) (18b) their credit and debit were 
half-yearly checked {mushakhkhas) by the Mushrifs and yearly by the Mustaufi for, 
in case of delay {pas uftad) in the examination of the day-books and documents, 
enormous losses might be yearly caused to the Private Household. In cases when a 
hama-sala was assigned on provinces {vildydt) the Nazir appointed a special delegate 
{muhassil) who went on the spot to collect {vusul) and send {infddh) the goods. If 
for some reason the goods were not sent to the Workshops {Buyutat) the heads of 
the departments used to submit to the I'timad al-daula a statement sealed by the 
Nazir of the Workshops and obtain a substitute {*avad) from the Treasury or from the 
other sums belonging to the Divan and spend it in the same way as [they would have 
spent the goods] in kind (19a). 

Once a year the Nazir of the Workshops musters the workmen of the Workshops, 
approves {tajvlz) their salaries and gives them leave (rukhsat). The Nazir buys 
every kind of goods at a proper time, suitable for the interests of the Divan, and 
stores them {munabbar sdzad) making sure that, if the prices were to rise during the 
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year, there should be no loss to the Divan. Once a year the Nazir examines the 
camds to see whether they are fat or lean, weak or broken down [isqdt). At the 
beginning of autumn, he instructs the Chief Architect to consider what buildings 
need repairs and issues sums {tankhwdh) as required by the interests [sarfa) of the 
Divan. 

Whenever the King graciously gives {shafaqat) someone a present or a robe of 
honour [khaVat), it is necessary that [the grant be embodied] in a document (19b) 
written by the I'timad al-daula and sealed by the Nazir. As regards the textiles 
which, according to the rule, are usually issued for the clothes of the Royal Private 
Household and for the robes of honour {khiW4 fdkhira) of the amirs, etc., at the 
beginning of the year the Nazir writes a ta'Hqa and the Ftimad al-daula issues a 
raqam; then the Nazir’s subordinates (tavdbm) start for the [special] localities {ulgd), 
thence to send textiles to the capital. The Nazir must take dispositions concerning 
bath-houses and ice-stores (yakhchdl), as well as concerning the supply of fuel {hzma) 
for the [Royal] Kitchen, etc., all in proper time and in accordance with the annual 
norms {ikhrdjdt-i sdliydna). He must also provide [saranjdm) barley and straw for 
the horse and camel stables (tavdyil va shuturkhdn, sic). He must daily inspect the 
quality and quantity of the material used {ikhrdjdt), the food of the Private Household 
and of the servants {khddim)^ in order that store-keepers {tahvllddrdn) ( 20 a) should 
not issue goods of inferior quality. 

The Nazir enjoins the Keepers and the workmen of the Workshops not to take 
away {kashand) or appropriate the property belonging to peasants {ra‘tyat) and 
poorer classes (faqtrdn), nor to buy anything without the owner’s consent, which 
might provoke bad feeling, but to pay the price according to the established norms 
{mushakhkhas). No kmd of expenditure [ikhrdjdt) may be made in the Workshops 
without the Nazir’s knowledge. No one of the King’s ghulams or attendants 
[muldzimdn) may take anything from the Workshops without the Nazir’s ta'liqa. 
The said Nazir is the head of the three-and-thirty departments of the Royal Work- 
shops and has fuU powers {sdhib4khtiydr) over them. He is the senior officer of the 
heads of the departments (20b) and even [the affairs of?] the Aimrakhur-bashi and 
the Jabbadar-bashi, and the presentation of reports on the demands [matdlibA 
mustad'dydt) of the majority of the heads of the departments belong to the com- 
petence of the Nazir of the Royal Workshops. 

§12. The ‘ali-jah muqarrab al-khaqan Divan-begi is one of the great amirs. 
The regulations (ddbita) concerning his duties (were) that four days a week, jointly 
with the Sadr, he used to come to the Keshik-khtoa which had been [buda-ast) 
assigned to the Divan-begis. There, directed [ba-hukm) by the Sadr (v.s. f. 4 a), he 
interrogated [bdz-khtvasi) those guilty of the four capital crimes, namely, murder, 
rape, blinding and breaking of teeth. They also used to control [ml-rasldand) tribunals 
of other legal authorities {arbdb4 ruju*) of the God-blessed provinces ( 21 a) and tried 
cases of oppression 'and transgression [zulm-va-ziyddcdt), and civil actions {tdlai-r 
tankhwdh) between townsmen and peasants, for sums exceeding 4-5 tomans.^ To the 
Divan-begi’s competence appertains the execution of Shari'at decisions and the 
maintenance of order [nasaq) m the town so that the weak should not suffer from the 
strong any oppression or transgression [of rights]. When plaintiffs complained of 

^ Or, eunuchs. * For lesser cases v.i., f. 79b. 
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acts of violence and oppression, or of the four capital crimes, etc., committed in the 
environs of the town, i.e. at a distance not exceeding 10-12 farsakhs, the Divan-begi 
wrote a ta*liqa-yi bayadt explaining the plaintiff’s statement and addressed it to the 
qurchi-yi ajrlu^ or some other (21b) of his subordinates (yd-ghayra-yi tdbmdn) to 
make an inquiry [ghaur-rasi). If the plaintiff was from some distant district, the 
rule was such that in cases {muqaddima) of murder caution-money [iltizdm) of five 
tomans (was obtained) from the plaintiS [cf. f. 67b], then the Divan-begi and the 
Munshi-yi Divan (§23) wrote a ta'Hqa, and an order {hukm) was issued [cf . f. 39a] ; 
the [collection] of the amount of the guarantee was entrusted {dbvdb-jam') to the above 
mentioned (?) special delegate while the order [itself] was registered in the books. 
The procedure {ddd-u-sitad) [with the said caution money] was as in the case of 
other taxes {vujuhdtl) (cf. §65). 

On two other days of the week, the Divan-begi used to try at his own house 
the civil cases of common law {da*vdhd-yi hisdh4 *urf). And in either of the tribunals 
where the Divan-begi was active {mutavajph), whenever the case "concerned the 
Divan revenue, or whenever the party (22a) was one of the civil servants {arbdb-i 1 
qalam) subordinate to the Grand Vazir, he transmitted [the cases] to the Grand! 
Vazir. Similarly when one of the parties was a qurchi or a ghulam, or a member off 
some other victorious force, or a workman of the Workshops, [the case] was sub- 
mitted to the senior officer of the respective department {sarkdr). But with regard^ 
to other townfolk or villagers, especially when the case did not involve Divan property 
(mdl-i dwdni), the Divan-begi examined the case himself and gave his decision 
(qaf’^va-fasl). 

If some people came from the provinces to the Exalted Camp (ordu)^ with com- 
plaints against the beglarbegis, governors or sultans and, without reporting their 
cases to the Grand Vazir, reported them to the Divan-begi, the latter (22b) made 
an inquiry into each one’s complaint and reported the circumstances to the King, , 
and then the case was examined (ghaur-rast) in the manner best suited to the interests 
of the state (daulat) and to the rules {ddhita) accepted in the kingdom. 

§13. The *ali-jah Amir-shikar-bashi is one of the amirs of high rank. AU the 
falconers {qushchlydn) are subordinated {tdUn) to him; the confirmation of their 
employment, reports C<zrrf) on their affairs and demands of grants [in' dm) on their 
behalf depend on the said amir. The statements of their requests [concerning?] 
money [tankhwdh), ti5nil and hama-sala are first approved (tajvtz) by the said amm 
and then submitted to the Grand Vazir’s raqam (23a) after which the sums are paid 
up. Every year a sum is paid from the Royal Secretariat [daftar-khdna) for the 
engagement (tahsll) of falconers [qushchlydn) nominated [tayin}) by the Mir-shikar- 
bashi. When the suip is received the Aimr-shikax-b^hi distributes it among his 
subordinates according to the usual practice. 

§14. The *ali-jah Tupchi-bashI is the senior officer of the yiiz-bashis, min-bashis, 
tupchis and jar-chis of the artillery department [tup-khdna). The tiyuls, salaries. 


1 Chardin, VII, 421, mentions *Te palais du 3niz-bachi, on capitaine des cent gardes, qu*on 
nomme Agellou, c'est k dire, Montagnards, pour donner k entendre qu’ils sont fiers et intr6pides.*' 
The derivation is wrong: ajrlu means ''the one receiving a pay {ajr)/* The ajrlu were probably 
picked qurchis used as a kind of gendarmerie for special commissions. 

* I.e. to the Court. The term ordu, a survival of the Mongol epoch, was out of date at the 
period when the Safavid kings resided at their capital of Isfahan. Cf. f. 42b. 

B 
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hama-s^a, [sums payable in] drafts and grants (23b) [of all] of the Tupchi-bashi's 
subordinates are approved by the Tupchi-bashi and on the ground [of this approval] 
a raqam is issued by the Grand Vazir, after which the sums are received. The 
commissions of min-bashis and yiiz-bashis over the tupchis, and of jarchi-bashis 
[over?] the artillery jarchis, as well as [the commissions] of their subordinates and the 
specification of the salaries, ti5^s and hama-sala of all this stafi are graciously 
confirmed [by the king^] on the ground of the Tupchi-bashi*s reports. After the 
Grand Vazir has written a ta'liqa, the Royal {ashraf) raqam is issued. The Tupchi- 
bashi duly examined the affairs regarding the tupchis and the royal artillery {tup- 
khdna~yi muharaka) and took decisions. The orders concerning the employment 
{arqdm va ahkdm-i muldzamat), tiyiils, hama-sala, sums payable in drafts and grants 
of the artillerymen were (24a) presented to the Tupchi-bashi's signature and seal. 
The muster rolls [nuskha-yi sdn) of the artillerymen were read to his Majesty by the 
Vazir and the Mustaufi of the Artillery Department in the presence of the Tupchi- 
bashi (cf. f. 65a). 

§ 15 . The duty of the ‘ali-jah MfRAKHOR-BASHi-Yi jilau is to be present when 
the King {navvd,h 4 kdmydb) examines the horses of the stables of the Private House- 
hold, or the animals {davdbh) sent to the stables as a present, etc., or when His Majesty 
rides the horses of the Private Household {jilauhd-yi khdssa). The maintenance of 
order in the stables^ and the appointment of the marshals {mlrdkhordn), grooms 
and water-carners of the stables belongs to his competence. He writes taliqas of 
appointment of the above mentioned staff, as well as of the jilaudars^ of the Private 
Department, servants [khdiiman-va-khwaja-sardydn),^ ghulams and other lower 
staff [*amala). After the inspection rolls {tavdmlr 4 sdn) of the said staff have been 
considered {muldha^a) by the Na^zir of the Workshops (sic), they are submitted to the 
confirmation {ba 4 asd^ anddzand) of the Mirakhor-bashi. With the exception of the 
jilaudars of the Private Household who are confirmed by the Jilaudar-bashi, the rest 
[tatimma) of the lower staff i^amala) of the stables mentioned above, together with 
farriers and veterinaries are confirmed by the Amirakhor-bashi, and then (24b) 
presented to the Grand Vazk's raqam after which the money (due to them) is paid. 

§16. The duty of the 'ali-jah Mirakhor-bashi-yi Sahra is to consider every 
year jointly with the Superintendent of the animals [nd:^ir-i davdbb) the contingent 
of the studs {^ard-i Ukhf) of the Private Household and the foals {nitdj) and, having 
in hand the inspection rolls {tumdr-i ‘ard) compiled by the Mushrif, to report 
to the Department of the Arbab-i tahvil. The money for the fodder {*altq) and other 
needs of the studs is given according to the usual practice {ma*mul), on the basis of 
the estimate of the Mushrif, approved by the Amirakhor-bashi-5d sahra and the 
Superintendent of the animals. The maintenance of order in the reservations 
{qoruqdt) belongs to the competence of the said anur. The appointment of amirakhors, 
district chiefs (25a), grooms and other attendants of the studs depends on his approval 
and confirmation. 

§17. On the 'aJi-jah muqarrab al-khaqan Majlis-nivis-i mahfil-i bihisht-ayin 
('‘Recorder of the King’s audiences”). The duty of the Recorder (vdqi^a-nivtsdn) is 


1 AccorcUng to Chardin, V, 457, there were three royal stables in the capital. 

® Jilaudars are grooms of a higher rank riding ahead of their masters. Chardin, V, 488. 
® Hardly ennuchs ? 
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to draw up replies to the letters addressed to the Kings of Iran by [other] kings, 
and raqams concerning ranks and employment {mandsih-va-mulazamat) , as well as 
concerning the hama-sala and tiyuls issued on the ground of the books of standing 
enactments {az dafdtir-i khuludl)?- Every order [mqam) which the King gives by 
word of mouth, and which is (technically) called mushdfaha,^ is transmitted to the 
Vaqi'a-nivis, whether it has been [recorded] in a ta'Kqa of the Grand Vazir,^ or the 
amirs and courtiers communicated something in their memoranda {ha-risdla-yi 
khud) with the formula {qayd): *'by the supreme command*' (25b). Such raqams 
become operative^ [only] with the Vaqi'a-nivis's knowledge and with the tughra 
[which he traces] in ink {qalam-i middd) (?).^ The tracing on the raqams of a 
tughra in black ink {ha-qalam-i siydMl) is the prerogative of the Vaqi"a-nivis and 
others have nothing to do with it.® The Vaqi'a-nivis is one of the ''council amirs" 
{umard-yi jdnqt) and one of the King's companions {anls-va-jodls) at private and 
general assemblies. Petitions and detailed reports {fusul) despatched by the amirs 
and governors from the God-protected provinces to the foot of the throne are all 
sent by the King to the Majlis-ni\ns in order that he should read them to Him in a 
private or a general assembly, and draw up {qalamt) replies to them. When a raqam 
has to be issued, special scribes (raqam-mvts) under the Vaqi'a-nivis's orders write 
it from his rough draft {ydd-ddsht-i musavvadd) (26a) . The answers to the (governors') 
reports are written by the Vaqi'a-nivis in his hand under each point {taht-i har fast) 
following the tenor of the King's orders, and then registered in the register {sar- 
rishta) of the Vaqi'a-nivis. 

The staff of the Vaqi'a-nivis used to consist of ten persons: 

Scribes of raqams and the registrar {sar-rishta-ddr) of raqams . . 7 persons 
[Namely:] 

Scribe of raqams of the Supreme Divan, his three assistants 

(ba^komdk-i u) and registrar of raqams 5 persons 

Scribes of the raqams which are issued from drafts in the registers 2 persons 
[Moreover] were employed (26b) on secretarial and other work at 

the Vaqi'a-nivis's discretion {hasah al-saldh) and on his behalf 3 persons 
[namely :] employed at the Vaqi'a-nivis's discretion . . . . 2 persons 

Letter writer {ndma-nivls) i person 

Reports on the petitions presented to His Majesty’ belong to the Vaqi'a-nivis's 
competence. If, in official reports {dar 'ard-i mandsihl), etc., there were some 
matters inspired with concern for the common weal {daulat-khwdhi) , [such matters], 
in case they corresponded to the interests of the State, were given credit and support 
{j,Hibdr-va-Vtimdd)? Every year a sum of 30 tomans was given in cash ifankhwdh) 
from the revenue [vujuhdt) of Isfahan for the purchase of paper for raqams, for 

1 V s , f. lob 2 V S , f 9b 

® Perhaps* * 'whether it has been endorsed with the formula az qavdr-i ta'llqa** cf. 

* Liter, “pass “ The text is not very clear ha~%Uila* -va-tughrd^-yil qalam-% middd-i vdqi^a-' 
mv%s ayqdm-% madhkur miguzavad. 

® This category of documents (cf also f. 42b) seems to be distinct from the documents on which 
the tughra was traced by the Munshi al-mamaJik (f. 40a) 

® Cf. p. 42b 

’ The sentence is cut into two by the enumeration of the staff. 

8 Cf. this formula at the end of official documents. Or. 4935, No Xa. 
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registration {thaU) and for the register books of the Vaqi'a-nivis's office {sar-rishta-yi 
dafdtir4 an). Whenever the Vaqi'a-nms wished to report a matter on his own, 
or somebody else’s behalf, he went without hindrance (27a) into the King's presence, 
be it in a private or a general assembly and reported the matter. The Majlis-nivis 
has the exclusive right to read to the King any petitions submitted by whomsoever 
it might be, and to write replies to them; for this reason the Vaqi'a-nivis is called 
Majlis-nms. Among the civil officials (arbdb-qalam) there is no person, except the 
Grand Vazir, who stands higher in service and nearer [to the throne] . Since the days 
of old, the Vaqi'a-nms used to sit in the King's presence, be it in private or general 
assemblies, and during the consideration of minor or major affairs the word of the 
Vaqi'a-nivis (27b) and his suggestions were relied upon {mandt-va-muHabar), 

§i8. The 'ali-jah Mustaufi al-mamalik belongs to the number of the great 
amirs. His activities {shughl-va-amal) are very important l^azim). All operations 
{ddd-va-sitad) with the Divan revenue on the territory of the God-protected provinces 
{mamdlik) must be carried out in accordance with the instructions {nuskhajdt) which 
the Mustaufi al-mamalik writes from his office to all the provincial agents {‘ummdl) ; 
the latter must depend on [mustanad-t khud) these documents and operate in strict 
conformity (hi-dun-i kam-va-ziyad) with them. All the tiyuls and hama-sala of the 
Governor Generals, khans, governors and sultans, all the fees [rusumdt) of the vazirs, 
mustaufis and kalantars, the salaries of the civil and military (28a) officials, pensions 
{vazd'if), soyurghals, etc., become operative and the money is paid out [only] when 
the official schedules have been sealed by the Mustaufi al-mamalik.^ The Grand 
Vazir^ does not operate (ddd-^-sitad) with the Divan revenue [mdliydt) without the 
confirmation [tasdiq) of the Mustaufi al-mamalik. Ths latter's approval is a con- 
dition of credit and trust {mandUi i*tibdr va iHimdd-ast) in revenue affairs. 

The scribes of the Supreme Divan are appointed after approval by the senior 
officers of the interested departments {risk-^safld-i har sarkdr) and the confirmation^ 
of the Mustaufi al-mamaJik. The N^ir (§§52 and 97?), the Head Clerk {ddrugha-yi 
daftar) (§54), the Sahib-taujih (§66), the Dabita-nivises (§65), the Keepers of avaraja 
[books] (§70), etc., are all under {juz*) the Mustaufi al-mamalik. 

As regards the revenues {vujuhdt) of the Private Department [sarkdr4 khdssa) 
and those entrusted to the Keepers {arbdb-i tahdvU)^ operations {ddd-u^sitad) with 
which [respectively] belong to the competence (28b) of the Mustaufis of the 
Private Department and [of] the Arbab-i tahavil (cf. f. 46a), whatever sums 
the Mustaufi al-mamaJik allots [rasad rasdnad) to them, they pay out the 
amount {tankhwdh). With the exception of the raqams for pensions, exemptions 
{mu^dfiydt), etc., of the Private Department, all the other raqams of employment 
(arqdm4 muldzamat) and orders for payment of money [ahkdm4 tankhwdh) of all the 
employees, — ^whether the sums pass (read: biguzarad) through the Divan office 
(daftar-i dlvdn) or through the Private Department, or through the Arbab-i tahavil, — 
must be sealed by the Mustaufi al-mamalik. 

The latter prosecutes {bdz-khwdst) in cases of offences committed by the secretaries 


^ Va kayfiyat-t daftan-ki muhr4 mushdr-ilayh rasida bashad m this sentence kt is not a 
relative pronoun but an enclitic conjunction **as.” 

* Vujsard-'yi dtvdn-% a*ld ^ 

* The places of tajvlz and ta§d%q are inverted in the text. 
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{muhanir) of the Divan office. All the mustaufis of the God-protected kingdom are 
appointed with his approval {tajvtz}). 

List {kitdb) of the clerical staff of the said department under {dar khidmat) (29a) 
the Mustaufi al-mamalik: 

Five sahib-raqams under the Mustaufi al-mamalik's orders appointed to the 
Divan service by raqams {hasab al-arqdm muldzim-i dlvdn). Their duties were to 
consider and to check [tasMh) statements {kayfiydt), raqams and orders regarding 
emplo3ment, [pa5Tnent of] money, hamas^a, tij^, pensions, exemptions {mu* dfiy at), 
soyurgh^s and the rest of the correspondence belonging to the activities of the 
office {ddd-u-sitad-i daftan). Whatever was correct, was presented to the Mustaufi 
al-mamalik's seal and signature, but if the matter was incorrect {khildf-i hisdh), an 
official (daftan) reply was written and [the matter] referred back {radd) to the writer 
{sdhib kdghadh). 

For the purpose of information and co-ordination (ham-qalamt) of the other 
departments of Expenditure {sarkdrdt-i kharj), the scribes of the khalis dt. {sarkdr 4 
khdlis), which office is under the orders (29b) of the Mustaufi al-mamalik, used to 
register the raqams of appointment and emplo5Tnent and the orders {ahkdm) referring 
to tiyuls, hama-sala, sums payable in drafts, grants, so5mrghals, exemptions 
{mu*dfiydt) and other items {vujuhdt) coming under the purview of the activities of 
the office. 

There used to be [in the department] 4 secretaries of whom no one is now available 
(maujud), or is alive {dar qayd-i haydt), 

§19. The duty of the Khalifat al-khulafa^ is to follow the rule {dastur) 
established in the time of Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq, namely, to gather in the 
tauhld-khdna, every Thursday evening, darvishes and sufis and (30 a) to keep them 
repeating, by way of loud dhikr {dhikr 4 jaU), the pious formula: la ildh ilWlldh; on 
Thursday evenings, he distributes to the darvishes bread, sweetmeats {halwd) and 
food, and, on other occasions, bread and the customary food. There are also two 
khalifas, a head-servant {khddim-bdsM) and several servants {*amala) of the tauhid- 
khana. Khalifas are also appointed throughout the God-protected kingdom for 
the maintenance of lawful practices and for the prohibition of unlawful {munkar) 
ones. The appointment is made by a ta'liqa of the [Khalifat al-]khulafa, on the 
strength of which a royal raqam is issued. 


CHAPTER III 

ON THE OFFICES OF THE MUQARRABS HAVING THE TITLE OF 
MUQARRAB AL-KHAQAN, OR MUQARRAB AL-HADRAT 

The chapter consists of two divisions {maqdla) of which the first treats of the functions 
of the muqarrabs who, on account of their special proximity to the throne (30b) 
and of their rank of service are styled muqarrab al-khaqan and are divided into two 
categories {nau*), [The second division treats of the persons called muqarrab 
al-hadrat, v.i., fol. 43b.] 


1 In view of the semi-religious character of this ofi&ce this paragraph might have come under 
Chapter I, but for the chasm there was between the Shari'at and Sufi-ism. 
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Division A: The Muqarrab al-khaqans 

Category (a): the khwaja-sara (palace eunuchs), holders of offices.^ At first, 
in the time of the earlier Safavid monarchs, there were no white palace eunuchs, 
and consequently whoever among the black eunuchs was the most clever and capable, 
and had the most merits {Idyiqtar) in the King's service, was appointed Senior 
Eunuch {nsh-saftd) of the Exalted Harem. This chief and lord commanded 
[amr-^-nahy] all the black eunuchs. The reports which the frontier amirs sent to 
the Eshik-aqasi-bashi, or those sent by the amirs resident at the court to the Harem 
were first handed to the Eshik-aqasi-bashi of the Honorable Harem ( 31 a) who has 
a guard-house {kesMk-khdna) of his own. This official (§28) passed them on to the 
chief of the Harem eunuchs, and the latter presented them, inside the Harem, to the 
King and brought back the reply. [Then] the Eshik-aqasi-bashi summoned the 
amirs to the Keshik-khana and personally declared to them how the king had decided 
in reply to the reports. 

Another important palace eunuch who in his dignity, rank and esteem was an 
equal to the chief of the Harem was [called] the Sahib-jam‘ of the Royal Treasury 
(§32) and all the cash and [other precious] objects belonging to the Treasury that 
were in the outer and inner part of the palace (andarun va hlrun) were entrusted to 
him. The Keeper of the keys of the Treasury was also a black eunuch, sub- 
ordinate to the Sahib-jam' of the Treasury. All the lower staff {*amala) ( 31 b) of 
the Treasury was under the orders of the Treasurer and enjoyed great independence 
and esteem. 

In the time of the late Shah 'Abbas, one hundred white Georgian ghulams were 
castrated and one of them who was the most esteemed among them, was made their 
Yuz-bashi ("Centurion”). Another Centurion was appointed over the black eunuchs 
and to him were subordinated one hundred black eunuchs. 

Until the time of Shah Sultan-Husayn the Centurion of the white eimuchs was 
Ibrahim-aqa, and the Centurion of the black eunuchs Ilyas-aqa; each had a house 
in the precincts [dar daw) of the Harem^ [and lived] with proper pomp [dastgdh). 
As it appears from the register books {sar-rishta-yi dafdtir), they themselves, with 
their respective subordinates, had definite tiyuls and salaries (32 a). The post of 
Nazir (na^drat) and the Directorship of the Arsenal {jabbaddr-bdsM-gan), which in 
the days of the earlier Safavids belonged to the QiziL-bash muqarrabs, in the days of 
Shah Sula3mian and Shah Sultan-Husa5m were transferred to the white eunuchs. 
For a period of time Mahmud-aqa was first Director of the Arsenal, and the Nazir. 
After his death the directorship of the Arsenal passed to the white eunuch Isma'Il-aqa,^ 
whereas the duties of Nazir returned to the Qizil-bash. The post of Master of the 
Wardrobe (mihtari-yi rMb-khdna, sic) was also held by important eunuchs. Personal 
attendance on the King {khidmaH nazdlk) and the holding of the towel-sheath 
(qdbliq-i dastmdl) is a pri\^ege of the Master of the Wardrobe {mihtardn-i rikdb- 
khdna) (§43). 


1 On simple khwaja-sara, vs. 24a 2 Cf Chardin, VIII, 133 

^ r., f 2ioa, says that when 'Tahmasp-mirza was appointed Heir-apparent, Muhammad- 

aqa, Centnnon of the ghulaman-i khassa was attached to his person as a tutor {lala) Muhammad- 
aqa refused to accompany his ward m the latter^s attempt to run the Afghan blockade, and his 
place was taken by Isma*il-aqa Jabbadax-bashi, who successfully took Tahmasp to Qazvin 
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The ghulams of the Private Household^ stand behind the King (32b). They 
had a special tutor {Lala), The ordinary [sddaY small ghulams, so long as they had no 
beards {muUahl nahudand), had a special tutor and a special teacher who educated 
them. When they became grown up and their beards appeared they entered the 
yuzdah^ and were placed under the quUar-aqasis.^ 

Category {b) : comprises the muqarrabs who are called muqarrab al-khaqan but 
are not eunuchs. This category consists of eight paragraphs. 

§20. The muqarrab al-khaqan HakIm-bashi is the senior of all the doctors of 
the Royal Household and, being the companion of the King's general and private 
assemblies, (33a) he used to enjoy great love and affection. His business is to give 
medical care to the most sacred person of the King, — ^may our souls be a redeeming 
sacrifice of his blessed name ! Feeling the King's pulse is his exclusive prerogative. 
The salary, grants and emplo5mient of the doctors are approved, reported and signed 
[mumdd) by the Hakim-bashi, and the Grand Vazir and the Nazir of the Workshops 
act in accordance with [his indications]. The Chief Chemist {'attdr-hdshi, cf. §163) 
of the Royal Household is one of the Hakim-bashi's subordinates. The Hakim- 
bashi has the right to interdict medical practice [even] to the doctors not belonging 
to his staff {ghayy-i muldzim) if they do not possess [due] knowledge. If any one of 
the valis or beglarbegis (33b) applies for [the appointment of] a doctor from the Royal 
staff, or if a sipahsalar or sardar, on his nomination, wants a doctor, the appointment 
of the doctors is made by the HaJdm-bashi. In the time of the late King, apart 
from the former Hakim-bashi Mirza Rahim,® who drew a hama-sala salary [mavdph-i 
hama-sdlaY of 400 tomans, the other {sdHr) doctors attached to the Divan were 68 m 
number and a sum of 1796 tumans and 6366 dinars, consisting of hama-sala and sums 
payable in drafts {hardti) was assigned to them.*^ 

§21. Similarly to the medical staff, the muqarrab al-khaqan Munajjim-bashi 
(34a) is daily present at the palace {dar4 daulat khdna) in order to make his sugges- 
tions in case the Sovereign or the muqarrabs should order him to ascertain a felicitous 
hour {sd'at-i sa'd) for the beginning of an affair or for starting on a journey, or for 
putting on, and cutting out new clothes (§34). On [the occasion of] solar and lunar 
eclipses and on the King's birthday the Qurchi-bashi and other amirs used to bring 
alms {tasadduq) before the radiant glances [of His Majesty]. Sometimes under the 
earlier [Safavid] monarchs [these sums] were distributed to meritorious persons by 
the most learned {afdal) and pious (aslah) of the contemporary scholars present at 
the Exalted Court; on some other occasions, the distribution was made by the Chief 
Astrologer, but since the appointment of the MuUa-bashi (§1) it has been he who 


1 Here m the sense of “young eunuchs “ 

^ I e non-eunuchs. 

® Yuz, “one hundred’* in Turkish; dah, “ten** in Persian? Perhaps the meaning is that the 
ghulams were incorporated in the units of “hundreds’* and “tens’’ ^ Even now Persians say 
yuz-bdsM but dah-bdshi 

* Perhaps the singular is meant here (§8). These ghulams did not necessarily choose a 
military career 

® Under Sultan-Husayn, Mirza Rahim was one of the principal intriguers who in a d 1720 
provoked the fall of the Vazir-i a'zam Fath-‘Ali khan He also was in the Shah’s suite during 
the latter’s surrender to the Afghan Mahmud in 1722, cf Z T , ft 206a and 208a. 

® Evidently in the technical sense of hama-sdla, and not only “yearly.” 

’ But cf. 1 128a 4 998 t. 1300 d. 
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distributed the above mentioned sums. ( 34 b) Briefly [we may say that] the dis- 
tribution of [propitiatory] alms to meritorious people, on the occasions of eclipses 
and the King's birthday, is to some extent connected {hhnishat-mst) with the 
Munajjim-bashi and the MuUa-bashi. 

§22. From ancient times until now the duty of the muqarrab al-khaqan 
Mu'ayyir al-mamalik (“Controller of Assay") has been [to see] that masters {ustdddn) 
possessing knowledge and experience should produce {ba-itmdm rasdnand) in the 
Mint gold and silver of a definite standard (^aydr) and weight without any fraud 
{ghall va ghashsh), and that the moneyers in the service of the Divan should imprint 
(manqush) on it the stamp [previously] submitted to the radiant looks [of His Majesty], 
and so silver and gold [should be] coined. As the glory and efficiency of the Royal 
affairs depend on the khutba and caliphal^ coins {sikka-yi khildfat) (35 a), and as 
the reliability [iHimdd) of coins was recommended to the Mu‘a5^yirs' attention, the 
chief (sahib) of this service used to enjoy great confidence, esteem and respect. The 
Sovereigns of true succession {khildfai-makm) entrusted all affairs regarding the 
Mint to the Mu^ayyirs. The latter were admitted to all the general and private 
assemblies and, whenever they had some matters to submit (dar *ard-i matdlib), they 
were not prevented from the honour of kissing the carpet of the general and private 
assemblies. They presented their petitions orally and without any intermediary 
and the former Kings summoned the Mu'ayyirs whenever they wished the Mint to 
execute some service or commission (ruju*). Even if someone else, apart from the 
Mu*ayyir al-mamaUk, [acted as] Darrabi-bashi (“Master of the Mint"), the right of 
the Mu'ayyir to appoint and dismiss ( 35 b) the Darrabi-bashi (§48) and the Mushrif 
was considered as valid and dependable (mundt va muHabarl). [The right] to ap- 
point, dismiss, punish and call to account (bdz-khwdst) the moneyers, engravers, 
coin-experts (sarrdf), drawers of gold and silver thread (zar-kash), masters of the 
Nine Shops (dastgdh) mentioned below, and in general all the lower staff {*amala) of 
the Mint, belongs specially to the Mu'ay3dr-bashi and other 'amils can not interfere 
with it,2 

(1) The foundry (sabbdkt). The staff of this shop turn impure (maghshusk) gold 
into pure (khdlis), and base silver {kam-aydr) into pure by putting them into 
crucibles [qdl), 

(2) In the shop of qurs-kubt the genuine buUion (qurs) is beaten (mtkuband) in 
order to produce (sdkhtan) gold [of necessary solidity]. 

(3) Ditto of dhangan: after the completion of the previous operations ( 36 a) the 
gold is shaped (shumsh) into forged bars (mtl-i dhangan), 

(4) Ditto of charkh-kashl: after the previous operation, gold and silver are drawn 
through a steel plate with holes (hadlda-yi fuldd), 

(5) Ditto of qaUd*l: where gold and sfiver are cut for the production of coins 
{sdkhtan 4 nuqud). 

(6) ^ Ditto of kahla-ku'^: where the pieces cut from the ingot (shumsh) are given 
the thickness of an *abbdsl or of a panj-shdM, 


1 Here perhaps with reference to the title of the Safavid Kings Khildfat-makin, f. 35a. 

* The end of the sentence comes on f . 36b, the enumeration of the nine divisions being inserted 
as a table. 

® Kahla, ‘^a particle of gold or silver, a coin'*; ku*%dan, kuyistan, **to beat, to thresh." 
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(7) Ditto of blanching (saftd-gan) : where the surface (chihra) of moneys is made 
refulgent {saftd, “whitened’*), 

(8) Ditto of takhsh-kunt ("' sorting”?); ( 36 b) where the 'abbasis which, judging 
by sight {ba-mzzdn-i nazar), are underweight are set aside and melted anew.^ 

(9) Ditto of sikka-kunl: where the masters striking coins are every day engaged 
in this work. 

In accordance with the royal order, the dabits,® contractors {musta* jimn) and 
workmen {^amala-va-fa*ala) throughout the God-protected kingdom, as well as the 
people who draw precious metals {zar-kashdn), goldsmiths, money changers {sarrdf), 
inlay workers in precious metals {zar-kub), coppersmiths, etc., have no right to carry 
out operations (ddd-u-sitad) [in precious metals] without the Mu'ayyir’s knowledge, 
or that of his delegates, and must consider themselves as [agents] appointed and 
dismissed by him.^ 

The full standard {tamdm-aydn) ( 37 a) of the gold coming out of the crucibles 
(khalds) [must be] equal to the standard of an old ashrafi-yi du-buti®; the standard 
of the pure {khaldst) gold used for plating (ru-push) silver must reach that of an old 
du-buti (coin). In the workshops producing (silver) thread {naqda-sdzt) gold used 
for plating is usually of 5 per cent, quality; when it is required that gold brocade 
(zar-baft) should be woven particularly rich in gold {zarrln-i smglri) the plating of 
the high quality is 10 per cent., and of the highest (cCld-yi a*ld) 15 per cent. 

The sign of silver of perfect standard {kdinil-*aydr) is that, when it comes out of the 
melting furnace {kura-yi qdl), there appear on the surface of the ingot small ex- 
crescences {shdkhcha) in the shape of bubbles; therefore pure silver is called shdkhddr. 
The perfect standard consists in the following: if 100 mithqals ( 37 b) of the shakhdar 
silver be melted,® the loss [kasr) does not exceed the amount of 4/6 to i mithqal. 

The [part of the] produce {hdsil) which the Darrabi-b^hi [acting as?] dabit and 
tahvildar, takes over {dabt) for the Royal Household {sic) is called vdjibi (seignorage). 
The vajibi which was (levied) by the Divan (sic) department from the gold and silver 
minted at the Mint was formerly as follows: 

gold 30 dinars per mithqal 

silver 2 dinars ,, „ 

But later (thdniyan) the Mu'ayyirs, in order to meet the requirements (ba-jihat-i 
kifdyat) of the Divan department (sic), gradually increased the amount of the vajibi 
and established the practice (istimrdr) of 

gold 50 dinars per nuthqal 

silver 5 dinars ,, „ 


^ Zar means both *‘gold” and '"silver/’ 

2 Miguzarand, read : mtguddzand ? 

® Collectors, receivers on behalf of the Treasury? Cf. 37b. 

* The text is not quite clear. Perhaps we are to understand that the Government enjoins 
its agents, etc , to see that goldsmiths, etc , should not trade without a licence from the Mu'ayyir- 
bashi ? 

® Du-buti, "with two idols" Pie. probably with figures on both faces. Scott- Waring, A Tour 
to Skeemz, London, 1807, Chap XXXIII, p 128, mentions Venetian du-butis (each worth 
6.5 piasters), and Du Mans, 33, confirms the popularity of the Venetian gold: whenever the King 
visited one of his subjects he was presented with "un plat plein de Sequins, car icy ils ont fort 
devotion aux medailles de Venize, mesmes toutes nos Armlniennes, par parade, s’en entourent 
le visage." [It is possible that du-hutl is a popular etymology for ducat ?]. 

® Biguzdrand read : higuddzand, as above, f . 36b. 
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In the year when the former {sdhiq) Shah^ was starting for Qazvin the weight of 
an ‘ahbasi was fixed at 7 dangs.* ( 38 a) After his return from that journey and 
before the siege of Isfahan the Mu'ayyir al-mamalik Muhammad ‘Ali-beg,® in order 
to iucrpasR {tauflr) [the resources of] the Divan department and the emoluments 
{iriifd'dt) of the Private Household, after a report to the Shah, diminished the 
weight of the 'abbasi by one dang and struck ‘abbasis of 6 dangs. He then added the 
additional i dang of silver to the vdpM (seignorage). From that date dowm to the 
ninth month of the year in which Shah Mahmud ascended the throne* the vapbi of 
the Mint, in agreement with the rule established under the former Shah, was taken 
over and sent [to the Treasury] {dabi va infddh) as follows: 
minted gold 50 dinars per mithqal 

silver 33J dinars, i tasuj and 2 sha'irs per mithqal 

The former vajibt [of silver] was 5 dinars [and the new increase amounted to] 
1/7 mithqal, i.e. dinars, i tasuj and 2 sha'irs ( 38 b) When it was reported to 
Shah Mahmud that the weight of an ‘abbasi at 6 dangs devaluated ipi-qadrHi-hl-vaq') 
the Royal currency {sikka-yi pddshahdn), he ordered, in Ramadan of the year of the 
Hare,^ that the ‘abbasi should be coined by the Mint at the weight of 5 shahls and 
of 9|- dangs,® and that the vajibi of gold and silver for the Private Household should 
be taken as below, and that the difference [in seignorage)'^ should be eliminated: 


gold 

per mithqal as before 

minted 

50 dinars 

ru-phsh-i naqda 

100 dinars 

silver 

per mithqal* 

minted ... 

10 dinars 

naqd (?) and silver in nngs {halqa) 

16 dinars 


For this reason the popularity {ravdj) of the five-shahi coins became such that 
after being struck they were carried to the outlying provinces (ba-atrdf) ( 39 a) and 
they are current {ravdj ddrad) even in the towns which have not submitted. Counter- 
feitmg {qulldbl) gives no profit if the coins are to be struck at this weight of metal (zar). 
At present the coins of His Majesty {navvdb-t kdmydb-i aqdas-i a$hraf-i a' Id) are: 
five shahis weighing gj dang, as at the time of Shah Mahmud, and gold ashrafis 
struck according to the ancient norm at 4^ dang, and God be praised, they enjoy 


^ After the numerous failures of the Persian army in Khorasan (a d. 1706-19), the amirs 
decided that the Shah himself should raise an army for the East. Sultan-iiusayn left Isfahan 
on 27 Rajah, 1 129/7, July sind arrived in Qazvin on 27 Sha‘ban/6 August Squabbles 
among the courtiers delayed his further movements for three years He left Qazvin on i Dhul- 
Hijja 1132/4 October 1720 and, after a fresh delay in Tehran, where the Vazir-i a‘zam Path 
"Ali khan was deposed and bhnded, he returned to his capital on 29 Rabi* I, 1133/28 January, 
1721, hardly mne months before the news came of the capture of Kerman by the Afghans, cf 
Z.-T,, ff. 203a-2o6a 

2 I.e ij mithqals. 

® The Z.-T., f. 2ioa: Muhammad 'Ah-beg *Mu‘ay3dr (spelt: MuHamid) al-mamalik, known 
as *^Shanba,’* was attached to the person of the Heir-apparent Tahmasp, but does not seem to 
have accompamed him in his escape to Qazvin. Ilusayn *Ali-beg Mu*ayyir al-mamalik, who 
actaye role in Tahmasp’s negotiations with the future Nadir shah, cf. Mahdi-khan, 
Tdrikk’-i Nddiri^ ed. 1286 H., p. 19, may have been a relative of Muhammad 'Ali-beg. 

* In Ramadan 1135/June, 1723, for Mahmud ascended the throne on ii Muharram 1135, 
cf R S Poole, The Coins of the Shahs, p xlix. 

* Ramadan of the lunar year 1135 (5 Jnne-4 July, 1723). 

® I e. having the value of 5 shahis and weighmg 9J dangs. 

’ Introduced at the period preceding Ramadan 1135. 
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great popularity and prestige in Isfahan and in all the outl5dng provinces [atrdf) of 
the God-protected kingdom. 

During the reign of former monarchs the whole of the profits from the vajibi of 
the Mint [was as follows] : in the best years, when merchants brought from outside 
masses of qurush?- coins and when, at the time of particular prosperity {*ayn-i mcCmurt) 
of Isfahan, 400 workers (39b), aU present, were daily employed in the Nine Depart- 
ments of the Mint, and the fabrication of [plated] silver thread {naqda-sdzll) and 
copper coins {fuluskdnl) was farmed out {^jdm) for 500 to 600, or 700 tumans, the 
farm-holder,^ on behalf of all the farm (given to him by) the Divan, used to send to 
the Treasury 1000 ashrafis and 100 dastaja-kila [sit:],® which at the [given] rate were 
worth 250 tumans approximately, and moreover, used to pay 350 tumans as salary 
to the Mu'ay3dr, the Darrabi-bashi and other persons of the Private Household who 
were in possession of drafts {arhab 4 havdldt). Apart from the above mentioned sum, 
nothing else was sent to the Treasury. From ancient times until now, one sixteenth 
of the sum entering^ the Private Household has been assigned (40a) to the Mu'ay5nr 
al-mamalik. 

§23. The duty of the muqarrab al-khaqan MunshI al-mamalik (''State 
scribe'') is to draw in red ink and liquid gold {dh-% tala) the tughra^ on all the King's 
missives {parvdnajat-i mubdrak-i ashraf) and on [documents referring] to emplo5nnent, 
tiyul, hama-sala, amount of salary, as well as on the orders {hukm) sent by the Divan- 
begi, in the following way: 

He writes the formula hukm-i jahdn-mutd' shud on orders given by the Divan- 
begi [cf. f. 2ib]. 

He writes: farmdn-i humdyun shud on orders for pa3ment of money {tankhwdh), 
on applications for employment and on [orders for] tiyul, hama-sala and 
soyurghal of the military; 

He writes farmdn-i humdyun sharaf-i nafddh ydft on replies to letters [javdb- 
ndma), and on mithals [cf. %nfra 72b]. 

The affiliation diplomas (shajara) of the sufis® and soyurghals granted [to them] 
(40b) are written by the Munshi al-mamalik. 

In his secretariat {ddr al-inshd) he had 28 persons subordinated to him : 

I munshi-yi divan, 

27 scribes of the secretariat, 

but actually none of them is in existence. 

The tracing of the tughra in liquid gold and red ink is done by the pen of the 
Munshi al-mamalik and by no one else. He is one of the muqarrabs of the Court 
forming the Pivot of the World and one of the select (bdz-yd/ta) .[members] of the 


1 Turkish piastres 

2 I.e the farm-holder of the Mint, different from the farm-holder of ncLqda-sazl and fulus-kdvV 

® Perhaps some kind of medals, or especially large coins (muhr~% ashrafl). Vasmer, in 

• Islamtca, VI/2, 1933, p 138, refers to a 2 t gold com of 1101/1609 weighing 711 grains. One 
hundred of such coins may have been worth 250 t on the market. 

* As seignorage 

® The text suggests that the tughra was not the signature of the King but one of the substitute 
formulas enumerated hereafter 

« Cf §19 Shajara is a document establishing the chain of murshids through which the sufi 
has received his instruction 
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private and general assemblies. To his prerogatives belong: approval of emplo5nnent 
and salaries of the scribes (muharrir) and redacteurs {munsM) of the secretariat, and 
[appreciation] of their manners {ahhyat) and capacities. In the times of [the former] 
sovereigns the State Secretaries were beloved and respected and possessed various 
accomphshments ( 41 a). 

§24. So far as it appears from the register of the former muqarrab al-khaqan 
the Keeper of the August Seal {muhrddr-i muhr-i humdyun), in olden times, he 
possessed a tiyul on the district of Qum, etc., first to an amount of 364 tumans, and 
later 1360 tumans and 5361 dinars. Sometimes the tiyul was suspended {daht) and, 
in its place, some governorship {iydlat-va-hukumat) was given to the Muhrdar; at 
other times the ofiice was given in the usual way without a tiyul. At present the 
Cynosure of the World {qihla-yi "dlam) has granted the office, under the previous 
conditions, to the muqarrab al-khaqan ( 41 b) Allah-dad beg. [The Keeper's] 
functions are considered among the great posts, and he is [admitted] to sit in the 
King's Paradisiac company. 

In olden times the duty of the Muhrdar was to appose the August Seal of which 
he was the keeper, to the raqams [by which] vazirs, mustaufis and kalantars [were 
appointed] and those referring to soyurghals, exemptions (immunities) and tiyuls, 
given to amirs, governors, etc., — after these documents had been registered in the 
books. He apposed the seal inside (?) the raqam in a comer of the title.^ 

Of late {dar avdkhir) this rule [ddUtcCf has not been maintained {madbut) and the 
Keeper of the Seal seems to (halkl) have been collecting his fees as a registra- 

tion fee {tasdlq-i daftan) [cf. §98]. 

§25. On the functions of the muqarrab al-khaqan (42 a) the Keeper of the 
''sharaf-i nafadh" Seal. 

His duty is to appose the small {kuchik) seal called sharaf-i nafddh (“[for] the 
honour of legalisation") opposite the August seal, in the inside comer of the raqams 
and orders,^ appointing amirs, vazirs, mustaufis, lashkar-nivises and all the major 
and minor officials at the Exalted Camp [ordu) or in the God-protected provinces 
of Iran. 

Even though {chindnchi), in order to escape {muddfa'a) the payment of established 
fees, the officials had not presented their letters-patent [raqam-i mansab) to be sealed 
by the Keepers^ of the Seal, the latter [used to obtain] from the register (sar-rishta) 
of the Taujih Division {dafdtir-i tauph, v.i., 69b) of the Supreme Divan exact state- 
ments (mushakhkhas va mu'ayyan) with regard to the established fees [belonging to] 
them, give these statements to the Division of Drafts issued by the Divan {ba-qalam-i 
arbdb-t havdlat 4 dtvdm) and receive the equivalent from the sums allotted [to the 
said officials] iyujuh-i mu' ayy ana), [In this way], whether the letters-patent were 
sealed by the sed ( 42 b) kept by the Muhrdar, or not, the latter collected his per- 
manent {mustamarn) fees. 

The fees (msum) of the Keeper of the Small Seal are as follows: in the guise 


^ Ba^-muhr-t thabt-t muhr-% humayun. . . dar dimn-% arqdm dar-gusha-yit \nvdn muhr mlnumuda, 
2 This sentence belongs to the beginning of the paragraph where the Muhrdar’s emoluments 
are described. 

® Gusha-yi dimn-i arqdm-rd dar barabar-t muhr-i humayun ba-muhr-t kuchik~i sharaf-% nafddh 
muhr numdyad. Cf Annex IVc. 

* Perhaps only §25 is meant here. 
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{ba-sigha) of '‘the dushuUuk of 835 dinars [per tnman?] levied [on salaries] during 
the first year*' he collected {qahd-va-akMh ) : 

From what is levied on the letters-patent of valis, governors and other major and 
minor ofiicials of the God-protected province; 303 qaz-beg^^ per toman; 

From so5mrghals and exemptions: 520 dinars per toman. 

In the subsequent years — as also in the case of the August Seal (§24), — ^the 
dushuUuk is no longer levied {mujaddadl na-ddmd). 

§26. On the functions of the muqarrab al-khaqan Inkhorn Holder of the 
Seal of the Sun-like Signet-Ring {davdtddr-i muhr-i angushtar-i dftdb-dthdr). 

While the Vaqi'a-nivis^ traces a tughra on the hayddl and daftarl raqams, this 
official presents them to the seal called “mihr-athar**® (43a). His yearly salary is 
30 tumans and, for the amount corresponding to his 6 months* pay, he enjoys a 
tiyul.^ He also receives fees of 100 dinars per tuman of the estimated ipar-dvardt) 
income {maddkhil) of the amirs, governors, etc., during the first year of their appoint- 
ment; from the raqams giving employment he coUects a dushuUuk of 50 dinabrs per 
tuman; from the raqams referring to payment of cash or to leases [ijdra) he receives 
25 dinars per tuman. In pubUc {'dmm) assembUes he stands {^stdda vmshavad) in 
the row of the qurchiydn-i yardq, next to the senior {qadlmil) davatdar, who is the 
Davatdar-i parv^ajat (§27). 

§27. On the functions of the muqarrab al-khaqan Inkhorn Holder of the 
RAQAMS, HUKMS AND PARVANAS on which the ‘all-jah Munshi al-mamalik traces (43b) 
a tughra. The function of apposing seal to these documents belongs to the said 
Keeper of the Inkhorn. He has a salary of 30 tumans and a tiyul to the amount 
of 6 months* [pay].® From the raqams giving emplojrment he receives a dushuUuk 
of 50 dinars [per tuman] ; from those referring to payment of cash {tankhwdh) and 
passing through the Division of State {sarkdr 4 mamdlik), as well as from the leases 
(ijdra) of the same department he also receives officially (zdhir, “openly") haJf-a- 
sh^i per tuman. At the assemblies he stands in the row of the qurchiym-i yaraq, 
next to the qurchi-yi sadaq (?), where the Keeper of the SmaU Seal (§25)® used to 
stand as weU (Istdda mishud). 

Division B: The Muqarrab al-hadrats. 

It is subdivided into two categories (sinf). Category (a) contains four paragraphs 
(fasl) (44a). 

§28. The muqarrab al-hadrat Eshik-aqasi-bashi of the Honourable Harem. 

This office is entrusted to men of older age and service {pirtar va qadtmUar), 
enjo5dng more respect at the Royal Court and endowed with qualities of prudence 
(saldh), piety (tadayyun) and truthfulness. This official used to remain day and 
night at the gate of the Harem. The gate-keepers (qdpuchl) and eshik-aqasis of the 
Harem are his subordinates and foUow his orders. The keeping of order (nasaq) in 

• - 

^ I qaz-begi = 5 dinars =1/10 chahi = 1/2000 toman, Chardin, IV, 182. 

® W'e cannot say whether this category of documents was different from that on which the 
Munshi al-mamalik, f. 40a, drew his tughras. It is possible that there were documents endorsed 
both by the Vaqi'a-nivis and the Munshi al-mamalik. 

8 Cf. 1 9a. * But see §102. ® But see §101. 

® Is it a mistake for the of&cial mentioned in §26 ? 
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the Harem, and commands and prohibitions {amr-va-man'-va nahy) to strangers and 
outsiders belong specially to the competence of the Eshik-aqasi-bashi-yi haram. 
He confirms the salary and employment of his above-mentioned subordinates. 

§29. (44b) The Yasavulan-i suhbat (“Aides-de-camp”) could be only the 
sons of respected amirs and, in olden times, they were but 8 or 9 in number. In 
private assemblies, they function on behalf [ha-jd] of the Eshik-aqasi-bashI, and, in 
public assemblies, they stand opposite (hardhar) the Sovereign, while the actual 
duties (khidmat) are carried by the Eshik-aqasis. They are under the orders of the 
Eshik-aqasi-bashI of the Supreme Divan who confirms their salary and employment. 

§30. The group of the Eshik-aqasi-yi majlis (“Ushers of the assemblies”) 
consists of sons of amirs or of other respected gentlemen {dqdydn), worthy {liydqat) 
to serve in the King^s presence (45a). They (?) serve at public assemblies and are 
under the orders of the Eshik-aqasi-bashi of the Divan who confirms their salary 
and employment and gives them instructions as to what to do and what not to 
do {amr-va-nahy). 

§31. The Qapuchis (“Gate-keepers”). Among them there are two appointed 
Head Gate-keepers: the Qapuchi-bashi of the Divan and the Qapuchi-bashi of the 
Private apartments {khalvat) ; each has a large staff. The Head Gate-keeper of the 
Divan controls the Daulat-khana-yi maydan (“State-rooms overlooking the Square”), 
the side adjoining the Kitchen and the side of the Four-ponds (Chahdr-haud), while 
the Head Gate-keeper of the Khalvat [controls] the Private apartments.^ They 
and their staff are under the orders of the Eshik-aqasi-bashi of the Divan who confirms 
their salary and emplo5nnent and gives them instructions as to what to do and what 
not to do (45b). 

Each yasavul-i suhbat, or eshik-aqasi, is styled muqarrab al-hadrat. 

Category (6) refers to the Sahib-jam'an-i buyutat (“Heads of services in the 
Bu5mtat, i.e. in the departments of the Royal Household”), and has eighteen para- 
graphs ifasl) and two ddbitas (“headings”). 

(a) First dabita: on the functions of the Sahib-jam's (“Heads of Departments”) 
of the Royal Treasury and other Buyutat (Departments, Workshops). 

Briefly, their business is as follows: whatever the Mushrifs may estimate as 
necessary for the yearly expenditure {ikhrdjdt) of their workshops, both as regards 
cash and goods {jins), is put down by the Sahib-jam's in a specification {tafsU) or a 
report {*anda) which they bring to the Nazir of the Buyutat. After a proper enquiry 
has been made, and the deficit {bdql) and surplus (fddil) of everything have been 
ascertained, (46a) the Vazir of the Bu5mtat, on behalf of the Nazir, writes a report to 
the Grand Vazir, and, in conformity with the ta'liqa endorsed {raqam) by the latter, 
the Sahib-jam's of the workshops prepare receipts (qabd) and receive the sums (due 
to them). So long as the receipts of the Sahib-jam' have not received the signatures 
{khatt) of the Vazir of the Bu5mtat (§50) and the Mustaufi of the Arbab-i tahavil (§51), 
as well as the seal of the Nazir, nothing is issued on their presentation {tahvU ha* 
Ishdn ddda namlshavad) . 

{^) Second dabita: on the functions of each of the Sahib-jam's of the Royal 
Buyutat, in 16 paragraphs. 


^ *1^6 daulai'‘khQ,%a~yi Yuayda/n seems to refer to the hall above the *Ali [ala, *^motlev. ffav’^1 
— qapu Gate (vs., f. 4 a). ^ 5 j ; 
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§32. The Sahib-jam* of the Royal Treasury [has the title] of muqarrab 
al-khaqan (v.s., f. 31a). All the cash sums {anqad4 vujuhdtl) of the God-protected 
provinces and of the capital (46b), Isfahan, belonging to the Divan Department 
were remitted to this Sahib-jam*. If some of the governors va hukkdm), 

or agents (muhdshir) of the State revenue {mdliydt) were late with the sums to be 
sent {vujuh4 infddhl) to the Treasury, the Sahib-jam* of the Treasury delegated 
{muhassil) to his subordinates the recovery {vusul) of the said sums and sent them to 
the provinces. When the sums due {vujuh-i tahvUt) were recovered, he took delivery 
of them {ahvab-jam'^ khud). As regards the revenue {vujuh4 mdliya) from the 
Isfahan guilds (asndf) and contributions (madad) to the cost of [government] hospi- 
tality, 3000 tomans in all, the Grand Vazirs Muhammad Mu'min khan and Shah- 
QULi KHAN,^ each in the time of his of&ce {*amal), entrusted their collection to the 
chief of their staff {tdhln-bdsM). Then Aqa Kamal Sahib-jam* of the Treasury 
presented a report to the former sovereign and deputed his trustee {muHamad) 
Hajji Mahdi-khan (47a), who every year collected the whole amount and sent it 
to the Treasury. Equally to be remitted to [the Sahib-jam*] were the more valuable 
objects {anfas4 ajnds) of the Royal Household, such as jewels, precious textiles and 
presents consisting of books, sable marten (samur) furs, gold embroideries and other 
rare {tuhfa) objects. 

The Sahib-jam' of the Treasury enjoys great esteem and power, and the Keeper 
OF THE Keys of the Treasury is also one of the respected eunuchs of the palace 
(v.s., f. 31a). 

§33. On the jahbd^khdna (arsenal). The Jabba-dar-bashi is one of the Sahib- 
jam's of high rank. Ail the lower staff {^amala) of the Jabba-khana is under his 
orders and, [as] senior officer of the department, he approves (tajvtz) the salary and 
employment of each member of the staff (47b). The Mushrif of the Jabba-khana 
is also a respected officer; all the sums remitted (tahvUt) to the munitions stores 
(qur-khdna), arms and implements of war [dldt~va-adavdt4 harb), bejewelled or plain, 
lead and powder, must be delivered to the S^ib-jam* with the knowledge [ittiW-va- 
sar-rishta) of the Mushrif of the department. The Jabba-dar-bashi appoints keepers 
{tahvllddr) for all kinds of munitions [ajnds4 qur-khdna) kept in the Jabba-khana of 
Khah (?), in that of Erivan, and in other provincial fortresses possessing munition 
dumps {qur-khdna), and the provincial governors comply with (his requests) and 
treat him with due regard {tamkm va tauqlr). The Jabba-d^-bashi is one of the 
highest muqarrabs and dignitaries of the court. 

§34. The muqarrab al-hadrat Sahib- jam* (48a) of the Royal {khdssa) Tailoring 
Department {qaychdp-khdna). His duties are such as are explained below under 
two points (dafa), 

{a) The first point is on the supply {tahvU) of goods which concern the Sahib-jam* 
in question, and among which are His Majesty's own {khdssagi) garments. The 

^ Rida-quli khan in his Supplement to the Raudat cd-safa, jild VIII, enumerates Sultan- 
ijusayn's Grand Vazirs in the following order i Shah-quli khan, son of the famous Kurdish 
* Grand Vazir to Shah Sulayman, Shaykh-'Ali khan Zangana; 2. Muhammad Mu'min khan Shamlu; 
3 Mirza Tahir Vahid, author of a history of ‘Abbas II, who seems to have retired in 1120/1708 ( ?), 
see Rieu, Supplement^ p 41a, 4 Fath-‘Ali khan Daghestan! b Alqas-mirza b Ildinm khan 
Shamkhal, bhnded on 7 Safar 1133/8, December, 1720, see Z T., 205b; and 5. Muhammad- 
-quli khan Shamlu who previously held the office of Qurchi-bashi and who accompanied the Shah 
to the Afghan camp on ii Muharram 1134/23, October, 1782. 
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procedure is as follows: the Sahib-jam* of the Royal Treasury delivers to the Royal 
(ftMssa) Qaychachi-khana the precious textiles chosen for the cutting {qafy of gar- 
ments in the Private Household. At the hour fixed by the Chief Astronomer (§ 21 ) 
and reported by him to His Majesty, the head tailor, in the presence of a trustee 
{muHamad) of the *aJi-jah Nazir, of the Sahib-jam* of the Tailoring Department and 
of the Mushrif, begins cutting [qaf). Finally {hdsil) the clothes are sewn (48b) and, 
together with the other finished clothes kept in the said department, are placed in the 
care [tahvll) of the above-mentioned Sahib-jam*. The same applies to the textiles 
[which are destined] to be given as in*ams, or as robes of honour [khaV at), and to 
those acquired by purchase. The procedure of purchasing textiles in the said 
department is as follows: the Na^ir convokes experts and, with their help i^uquf, 
**knowledge”) fixes the prices and has them seal the lists of prices [qlmaUndmcha), 
On the strength of this document the purchase is registered {qalaml gardad). By 
this method the prices of Kashan stuffs etc., are established; a receipt {qabd al-vdsil) 
is written and included in the lists of goods to be sent [to the capital] {dimn4 tavdmir-i 
Hnfddh) and [the sum] is credited to the vazirs and governors [ha-kharj4 vuzard 
mujrd mlgardad). Precious (sangtn) stuffs (49a), as occasion arises {ba-mundsabat), 
are also placed in the care of the same Department. The robes {qabd) which are 
tailored for the great amirs as **precious kharats"' and have the significance of a 
qaba that has been worn by the king {hukin4 qabd-yi pushtda ddrad)^ are also kept 
in this Department. The same applies to sable-marten {samur) furs and to '*londra.”^ 

( 6 ) The second point is on the subordinates of the said Sahib-jam* : 

tailor ironer (utU-kash) 

stocking-maker {jurdb-duz) cotton carder [halldj) 

maker of trousers (chaqshur-duz) cleaner {saf-kun) 

sewer of londra hat-maker 

§ 35 , The Sa^ib-jam* of the Amirs’ Tailoring Department {qaychdcM-khdna- 
yi umard't). His duties and the rules [ddbita) of his Department are as follows, '^e 
robes of honour which are given to governors, vazirs, kaltotars, min-bashl? ^d 
yuz-bashis, as well as to other persons not having an amiral status, (49b) and which 
are tailored in Kashan and Isfahan are deposited {takoil) in the said Department. 
If a qaba, or an overcoat {baldpush) have been granted as a robe of honour {khaVat), 
the rule is that whoever has heard the oral order {mushdfaha) from the King, writes 
a petition to the Grand Vazir. After this petition has been endorsed {raqam) by 
the [Grand] Vazir, [subsequently to] the approval {tajvtz) of the Nazir, the said 
garments are issued from the above mentioned Department. When it is intended 
to grant someone a coronet of honour {tdj4 vahhdj) the latter is prepared in the said 
Department out of gold braid (?) on a gold lining {az zarbaft-i bum-i zar?), etc.; 
then it is taken delivery of {jam') by the said Department and (finally) issued [to 
the grantee], 

§ 36 . The duties of the FARRASH-BASHi-[Yi] Mash*aldar-bashI» are resumed 
under two points (50a) : 


^ a robe “from His Majesty^s shoulders.” 

® Du Mans, 248: loi^ird, and Chardin, VII, 367: londra, explained as ‘‘English cloth.” In 
Johnson‘s Persian Dictionary: ‘‘red cloth.” The name is derived from London, Italian Londra. 

® This Persian construction seems to mean: ‘‘The farrash-bashi who is the mash‘aldar-bashi.” 
Consequently the oflSlcer was in charge of furniture and hghting. But v.i., §§44 and 45. 
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{a) The objects in his care ifahoUat) are: 


carpets and rugs 
felt cushions and mattresses 
tents with accessories 
tallow burners (pih-suz) 
candlesticks 

napkins of tambour work [suzanl^) 

wax 

candles 

melted tallow 

soap 

ropes 

tape (navdr) 

flimsy (?) felts of different colours^ 
tapestry woven carpets {gtUm) 


brown (bur) felts 
mtlak (*‘tacks"?) 
mithqdlt (cotton stuff 2 
chintz (chit) 
ddlbur ('>) 

londra (English cloth) 

copper basins (tasht) 

window paper (kdghaz-i panjar a) 

glue (sirish) 

paper lanterns (fdnus) 

muchak-ddn (?)® 

yurt-hd-yi chubi (felt huts on wooden frames ^) 
kajdva (travelhng boxes), with their covers 


(b) The staff under the Farrash-bashI: 

tent-makers candle hghters 

sewers of londra farrashes 

lamp hghters box makers (sanduq-sdz) 

§37, The Sahib- jam'-i miva-khana, etc., is in charge of products (ctjnas) apper- 
taining to the Fruitery Department: melons ( 50 b), cucumbers, grapes, pomegranate 
juice, tamarind, greens {sahzt), apricots and any other fruit, as well as of vessels 
\%UYuf) of gold, silver and copper, in the numbers required. The delivery of products 
is taken ifidz-yafi) as explained under the Havij-khana.** The expenditure both 
fixed and additional is also according to the rules of the Havij-khana. 

§38. The Sahib- jam'-i ghanat ('"Butchery Department'*).® Any sheep brought 
[to the department] must be slaughtered in the presence of the Nazir's delegate: 
their meat, fat tails, raw grease, heads, feet, liver and skin are all taken delivery of 
and registered {takulUva-dabt), Whenever there are no sheep in the department, 
and they have to be bought from the market, the purchase is made [on the basis] 
of the monthly price as fixed [tas*ir) by the Sahib-nasaq, the Muhtasib al-mamalik 
and the elders of the guild ( 51 a) and certified by the Nazir's seal — ^lest the Divan 
should sustain any loss. As regards lambs and whatever is necessary for the con- 
sumption of the Private Household and servants, the Master {ustdcL}) of the butchers 
submits a list of prices [for delivery] by contract {ha-qayd~i iltizdm), so that the 
expenditure be made accordingly. 

§39. The Sahib-jam‘-i abdar-khana (Department of refreshing drinks), etc., 
in charge of decanters drinking-bowls {jdm-i dhkhuri) made of gold or silver 

{az dldt-i tald m nuqral), etc., washing bowls (mathara), husaynt (leather bottles), 
bags for carrying snow, utensils appertaining to ice-stores, pails [etc.]. 

§40. The material in charge of the Sahib-jam'i shutur-khan (Camel Stables) 
consists of horse blankets {j^d), saddle cloths (takaltu), bags ( 51 b), felts, halters 
(afsdr), cords (nsmdn), etc. Once a year the Nazk, jointly with the Vazir of the 
» 

1 Namad-’i t,nka (?)-yt alvdn. Tunuk, ‘‘thin, flimsy.** In the special sense tunuka means 
“short trousers worn by wrestlers,” probably so called on account of their material. 

* Translated tentatively. Cf. Russian MHTKaAb, “cahco ** 

® “Holder for whisks** ? * This § is left out in the text, but cf. §144. ^ 

® Evidently: ghan — qan, in Turkish “blood,** cf. Kaempfer, 123. 
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Buyutat considers the camels and gives his opinion on them {mk-u had mmumdyad) 
(cf. f. 56a). When a camel dies it is written off {kharj) from the Sahib-jam”s register 
with a mention of its brand {tamqd). The latter is impressed with a hot iron {ha-dtash) 
in the Nazir's presence. * 

§41. The Sahib- JAM* of the Coffee Department has in his charge coffee pots 
of gold, silver, copper, qard-dftdba{}), coffee roasters {qahva-hirydn-kun), cups 
(piydla) and trays. 

§42. The inventory entrusted to the care of the Keeper^ of the Royal Build- 
ings consists of carpets, cushions, felts, jajims, curtains for niches (52a). The 
beating and sweeping of carpets is the duty of the Saray-dars. 

§43. The Sahib- JAM* of the Rikab-khana (**Master of the Robes") keeps the 
linen (rukhut) of the Royal bath-house with its accessories, His Majesty's blankets, 
cushions {ndzbdlish), bolsters (pushti) and clothes, travelling bags made of calf skin 
{mafrash-i taldtm),^ in which the servants' paraphernalia are packed on a journey, 
shoes {kafsh), top-boots (chakma), socks, prayer carpets [jdnamdz) and their acces- 
sories. 

§44. The Sahib-jam* of the Lighting Department {masK aUkhdnaY and the 
Music band {naqqdm-khdna) keeps torch-holders {mashdHl) made of gold, silver and 
copper, fat of sheeps' tails {dunha), tallow, lamp oil, melted fat {pzghdla), wicks 
(navdla),^ large kettledrums {kus), small kettledrums {naqqdra), long trumpets 
{karrandi), straight trumpets {nafw), oboes {surnd) (52b) and the accessories of the 
band. The staffs of the band and of the lighting department are under the Mash'aldar- 
bashi's orders, and yearly receive {bdz-ydfi) their salary on the basis of the roll {tumdr4 
sdn), which has been sealed by the Nazir and approved by the I*timad al-daula's 
raqam. 

§45. The Sa^ib-jam* of the Storehouse [anbdrf keeps barley, straw, clover 
{yunja) and grass of cereals (qasU})^ destined for the fodder {*aUq) of the stable 
(animals) and of the caravan of mules {qatdr4 astardn), as well as horse blankets 
(jul), light covers [plrdhan), saddle-girths {tang), halters {afsdr), *qapturgha bags,^ 
hobbles (pd-band), buckets, horse-shoes, nails, lariats [kamand), shovels (pdrU), 
felt for covers, nose-bags {tubra) and the lighting material of the stables. 

§46. The Sahib-jam* of the Stables {istabl) (53a) is in charge of the horses, 
mules and asses of the department. 

§47. The Sahib-jam* of the King's Sharbat-khana is in charge of the belong- 
ings of the department: vessels of gold, silver, china, glazed ware {kdshl) and copper, 
as weU as crystal sugar, candy sugar {qand), medicinal herbs i^aqdqlr), coffee, tobacco. 


1 TalyuUddfan must be interpreted as referring to one single officer. 

* The word taldtin, also found in Ottoman Turkish, is of Russian origin xeAHTa, “calves." 

5 V.i., p. 138, on the confusion in the duties of §36 and §44. 

^ Navala means either “a portion of food" or "a wad." Here probably it refers to pieces of r 
cotton burning as a wick in oil or taEow. 

* Or Anharddy-hasM. 

« Chardin, HI, 374: "herbe legfere et pleine d*eau pour purger les animaux au printemps." 

7 Spelt: gr ntrgha. Undoubtedly *qapturgha, “a large and deep bag," see Radloff, Versuch, II, 
428. In Mongolian, qaptuygha means “a pocket," see Muqaddzmat al-adab, ed. Poppe, 285, 
ibid., 444: qaftayghan, “a bag" (after Ibn Muhanna). 
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glass; tops, tubes {sar-va-nay) and other accessories of hookas; halUa (myrobolam), 
dmula (embilica officinalis) and other preserves {murabbdydt) ; lemon-juice, rose water, 
etc., spirits {'araq}), pickles (tursM), perfumes, etc. With regard to the allowance 
(muqarran) of the Private Household, (Royal) attendants {khddim)p- muqarrabs and 
[other] staff entitled to daily rations {jlm-khwdr), the said Sahib-jam*, in his daily 
expenditure, follows {mujrd) the norm originally established {ruz^i avval sancd-i 
mahkum-bihi shuda bdshad) (53b). Whatever additional expenditure he may have 
daily, is effected [mujrd) by a voucher which every day is to be rendered operative 
[mahkum-bihi), and without a voucher he does [>*not] put anything down to his 
expenditure. 

§48. The Darrabi-bashi, **Master of the Mmt” (cf. §22), must see that the 
moneyers [darrdbi-hd-yi sikka-zan) strike coins (sikka^kdrt numdyandl) according 
to the standards [dastur) established for the ashrafi and *abbasl, so that these coins 
should possess no defects and no one of the Mint staff [darrdbiydn) should tamper 
[khiydnat] with them. He must be on the look-out and, wherever a forgery occurs, 
inform the sahib-nasaq. In case of minor offences he makes an enquiry [bdz-khwdst) 
and punishes the offender, but if the offence is a major one and necessitates a report 
[gunjdyish-i 'ard), (54a) he presents a report to His Majesty [navvdb-i humdyun) and 
what the latter decrees [muqarrar) is carried out by the Divan-begi. He must also 
see that naqda should be produced nowhere except at the Mint, and not tolerate that 
coins (should) be struck of debased metal [zar). The Darrabi-bashi is the keeper 
[tahvllddr) of the sums belonging to the Divan: the Mushrif of the Mint, by the order 
and with the knowledge of the Mu'ayyir al-mamalik, remits [abvdb-jam*) the amount 
of vdjibi (''royalties'') to the Darrabi-bashi. Daily he^ presents his day-book [ruz-- 
ndmcha) to the Mu'ayyir al-mamalik [who?] every month confirms the state of his 
accounts {hisdb4 u-rd *'hasab al-vdqi”* tashkMs dihad). The scribe [nivlsanda). 
whom the Mu'ayyir al-mamahk (54b) appoints as a colleague [ham-qalam) to the 
Mushrif, checks [the accounts] in order that there may be no discrepancy as to the 
sums remitted to the Dabit^ and that the Treasury may sustain no loss. Appoint- 
ment and dismissal of the Mint staff and the mushrifs is a prerogative of the Mu'ayyir 
al-mamalik (cf. f. 35b). 

§49. The duty of the Sarraf-bashi of the Royal Treasury is as follows. When 
the ashrafis and silver [zar-i safld) are brought to the Treasury from the provinces 
or (in payment of) taxes [vujuhdt), the Sahib-jam' [of the Treasury] (§32) takes 
delivery [hdz ydftl) of them, while the Sarraf-bashi and the sarrafs, in the presence 
of the SaMb-jam', the Mushrif and the payer [mu^addt), or the latter's delegate, 
examine and sort [sarrdfi) [the coins]. They place them in bags which they seal and 
remit to the Sahib- jam'. The money [may then] be issued for any expenditure under ' 
orders (55a). Whatever gold (and silver) coins prove to be false or of weak quality 
[zabun), are put aside and handed (tasltm) to the owner. 


1 Perhaps “eunuchs.” But see above, f. 30a. 

2 The Darrabi-bashP 

® I.e. the Darrabi-bashi himself, acting as a Collector of the sums due to the Government, 
cf. f. 37b. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ON FINANCIAL OFFICERS [AND SECRETARIES] 

This chapter consists of two Divisions {maqsad). 

Division I. — On the functions of the Vazir of the Buyutat, the Mustaufi of the 
Keepers {arbdb-i tahdvil) and the Mushrifs of the Royal Buyutat. It is subdivided 
into three paragraphs. 

§30. The duty of the 'ali-hadrat Vazir of the Buyutat is as follows: whatever 
expenditure {tkhrdjdt) occurs in the Workshops {Mr-kMna;jdC) of the Royal Private 
Household (khdssa-yi shanfa), the subordinates of [the Nazir], ^ under the latter's 
instructions {qadaghan), present to* the Vazir daily, weekly and monthly vouchers 
and day-books, relative to the said expenditure (55b). The Vazir, jointly with a 
scribe who draws his salary from the Private Household, collates and checks 
{muqdbala-va-muvdzana) the documents and, [if he] is satisfied {khavdtir-jam' numuda), 
endorses them {khatt guzdshia)^ and presents them to the Nazir's seal, so that no 
delay prejudicial to the Private Household occurs in the writing [nivisMan) of the 
day-books and vouchers. On the days of festivals [a*ydd) or assemblies, the Nazir 
confirms [how] much food, sherbet {afshura), turshi, etc., should be prepared for 
consumption and the Vazir of the Buyutat considers [the list], makes his reckonings, 
takes a copy [of the list] and keeps it {dabt) until the voucher arrives, to see that 
there should be no more expenditure mentioned than what was really supplied 
{dmrda-and)* 

When some transaction (ddd-va-sitad) takes place in the Buyutat (56a), so long 
as the paper has not been endorsed by the said Vazir, the Nazir does not appose his 
seal to it. Without the Vazir's presence, the Nazir does not revise the rolls of the 
lower staff {sdn-i *amala), examine the camels (cf. §40) or fix the value of the textiles 
sent [to the Court, Hnfddhl], The price of the goods, textiles, etc., purchased in 
Isfahan for the Bu3mtat is fixed by the Nazir in the presence of the Vazir of the 
Buyutat and of the experts. Were the Nazir to associate someone else with the 
Vazir in [the discharge of] the latter's duties, this would be considered an abuse 
{khiydnat), violence {taqallub) and encroachment {tasarruf ddshta khdhad bud). The 
salaries of the Buyutat staff, as the latter appears at the roll-call {dar-sdn), is given 
on the basis of the schedules (tumdr) endorsed {khatt) by the Vazir of the Bu5mtat, 
sealed (56b) by the Nazir and [confirmed] by the Ttimad al-daula's raqam. Those 
of the staff who happen to be on missions or on leave, after their return, receive the 
salary according to the statement {kayfiydt) which, as usual {ba-dastur), has passed 
through the [three instances], namely, tajmz, raqam and khatt, ^ 

§51. The business of the Mustaufi of the Keepers {arbdb-i taf^dvU) is to keep 
a clear register {sar-rishta-yi munaqqah) of any cash, gold and silver objects, objects 
set with jems, sable-marten furs, 'textiles, garments, camels, horses and goods which, 
for some reason, are entrusted to the Sayb-jam's, so that the Divan property should 


1 tavdbm-t mushdMlayh, evidently of the Nazir, not of the Vazir 
* Initials them? 

® Logical order khatt, iajmz, raqam 
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sustain no loss. Every month he collects the Mushrifs' day-books (57a) and in the 
form used in the keepers* registers {pa tarh-i sar-rishta-yi arhab-i tahdvU) draws up 
an account [muhdsaha) to (par) the Sahib-jam's. Following the rules of accountancy 
[qdnun-i hisdb) he ascertains the debit and credit {bdql-va-fddil) , and without the 
Nazir's seal, does not legalise anyone's expenditure {chM ba-kharj-i ahadl nanivlsad), 

§52. The duty of the Mushrifs of the Royal Buyutat is to keep up to date 
the day-books and vouchers of their respective workshops, for any delay [pas- 
anddzad) in the preparation of the day-books may cause great prejudice to the 
Private Household. If the sahib-jam's and the delegates [laying up stocks^] 
{muhassil) fail to present [the accounts] of expenditure and vouchers to the Mushrifs, 
the latter must inform the Nazir of the Bu5mtat who then appoints someone to bring 
the vouchers to them. Without a voucher the Mushrifs ( 57 b) must not, under any 
pretext [zabdm), include in the day-books any single dinar or any single maund of 
goods. The vouchers endorsed or sealed by a non-competent person [ghayr-i 
sdhib-Mr) must be sent back. ' So long as a saMb-jam' has still [plsh-ddshta) a credit 
ipdqi) of money or goods [on his account], that sum or account must not be included 
in next year's estimate {par-mar d)^ 

Division II. — On the functions of the vazirs and mustaufis of the Royal 
Secretariat {dafiar-khdnd) , who are in charge of the income {jam') and expenditure, 
and on those of the Darugha, 'Azab-bashi, etc. Divided into 20 paragraphs. 

§53. The duties of the muqarrab al-hadrat al-'aliyya al-'aliya Nazir of the 
Royal Supreme Secretariat {daftar-khdna-yi humdyun-a'ld) are to seal after 
verification: raqams referring to employment ( 58 a), subventions [madad-i ma'dsh), 
exemptions {mu'dfi), soyurghals, pensions {va?dHf), orders {hukm) for hama-sala, 
tijml and cash {tankhwdh) of the whole of the government staff {'asdkir)^ as well as 
raqams for the appointment of officials, and the single sheets® of the accounts 
{afrdd-i muMsabdt) of the 'amils in all the God-blessed provinces, through whatever 
office they may pass. And also to clear {mafrugh) the accounts [received by] all the 
provincial 'amils from vazirs, stewards {mutasaddt), tenants {musta'jir), collectors 
{dabitdn) and agents {mubdshir) of the Divan revenue (mdliydt). This is the special 
occupation of the said Nazir. 

He used to have nine scribes of the Divan staff, of whom eight registered and 
endorsed (khatt) the raqams, orders {hukm) for hama-sala and payments of cash, 
as well as certificates {tasdlqdt) for (?) hama-sala, etc. ( 58 b), which pass through 
various departments. The ninth scribe (§126?), after verification, endorses accounts, 
raqams, orders and certificates and traces shud^ on them as they pass [through the 
office]. 

§54. The duties of the Darugha of the Secretariat {daftar-khdna) are to 
maintain order {nasaq) in the whole of the Secretariat and [if necessary] to punish 
Lhe 'azabs (§68) and other lower staff {'amala) of the Secretariat. Claims and disputes 


^ I e his credit for the next year is diminished by that amount ^ 

® Cf. the scope of the terms lashkar-nivls (§63) and ordu (f 22a). 

® I.e. sheets referring to any single subject, cf. Chardin, V, 450. 

^ Under the seals on the back of various kinds of farmans, endorsements are found such as : 
qdlamt shud, mulahaza shud, cf. f. 71b, etc. Our author must refer to these formulas. This is 
clear from an entry found in Or. 4935: *‘khutuf* va '*shud-hd** hi bar pusht-t in st farmdn kashida 
shi 4 da~ast, etc. 
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[da'va) between the said staff must be settled in his presence. He used to seal the 
inside^ of all the orders and raqams relative to appointments, cash, tiyul, and hama- 
sala, as well as the raqams of employment of all the [ranks of] the victorious army 
('asdkir-i mansura), as well as the receipts {vasl) of raqams and orders. He used to 
prosecute {pdy~i hisah mlydvard) all the *amils of the Divan (59a), such as vazirs, 
contractors, dabits, mutasaddis and mubashirs of State revenue whose accounts 
are cleared (tafngh) and verified (tashth) by the Nazir of the Secretariat (§53). 

§ 55 . The duty of the Vazir of the Qurchis Department is to seal the state- 
ments (kayfiydt) and certificates concerning the presence [of the qurchis on duty] 
and [their] service on campaigns, as well as the records [nuskhajdt) which the Sipah- 
salars and Sardars used to issue with regard to the veterans of the staff [muldziman-i 
qadlmi, cf. f. 44a). After the issue of the raqam of the Grand Vazir and the approval 
(tajvtz) of the Qurchi-bashi,^ an endorsement was made m the Qurchi Department 
that [the order] should become operative (ma'mul) without hindrance (rndni*). The 
vazirs also endorsed the rest of the statements [kayfiydt) of the said Department (59b) 
regarding the qurchis, yuz-bashi, yasavulan-i qur, etc., and kept [dahf) the rolls 
[tavdmlr), certificates and testimonials of employment of the 5mz-bashis, yasavulan-i 
qur, qurchiyan-i yaraq and young (jadldi) qurchis. They wrote and addressed 
{qalaml-va-Hnvdn) the raqams of employment, additional ti5mls and salary of the 
said staff. They seal the inside [dimn] of orders and raqams for salary, tiyul, hama- 
sala, grants [in' dm), money payable in drafts, [as well as the inside of] statements 
{fiayfiydt). 

On the roll-call day [ruz-i sdn) of the Qurchis the said Vazir, jointly with the 
Mustaufi of the Department read to the King, in the Paradisiac assembly, the records 
[nuskhajdt4 sdn), the amount of ti5ml, salary, hama-sala (60a) and personal allowance 
(nafarl)^ of the staff mentioned. 

§56. The Mustaufi of the Qurchis Department has four scribes from the 
Divan staff. His duty is duly to keep the files of the individual allowances [of each 
man] [sar-rishta bar nafarll), the date of the raqam of his appointment, the amount 
of salary, grants, tiyul, hama-sala, claims [talah) and absence from duty [ghayhaUi 
kesMk). Official documents, certificates of presence and absence, certificates 
[nuskha) of dismissal (ikhrdj) and death [*mutavaffd, vi., 62a), remain with the said 
Mustaufi. The scribes {nivlsanda) of the said Department used to make the respec- 
tive entries [daht) and duly communicate them to the scribes of the Revenue Depart- 
ment {ba-qalam4 kuUdh4 sarkdr4 jam') in order that they should register [daht) for 
the Divan the share of salary [rasad) due to the dismissed [Hkhrdjiytn), the days of 
absence, the supplement (60b) on joining a campaign [tafdvut4 vurud4 safar), 
together with the hama-sala and tiyul [which had been granted] to the persons who 
have died [mutavaffd) [since]. The preparation of statements [kayfiydt) concerning 
claims [for] cash, tiyuls and hama-sala, the registration of orders and raqams for 
tiyul and salaries, either hama-sala or payable in drafts, to the corps [jamWat) of 
Qurchis, as well as of the raqams of their employment was the duty of the scribes 


1 jpimn, ‘Verso** ? 

® Logically tajvtz should come before raqam. Ditto in §§57, 59 and 61 
® Cf. f 69b: qadr-t nafart-yt qoshun, and Kaempfer, 89; salani quantitas, but the meaning of 
nafart vanes at places. 
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of the said Department ; after registration [the documents] were presented for the 
endorsement and seal of the Mustaufi of the Department. 

§57. The duties of the Vazir of the Ghulams Department [are as follows]. 
The statements and certificates (concerning the) presence [of the ghulams on duty] 
and [their] service on campaigns, as well as the records which used to be issued by 
the Sipahsalars and Sardars with regard to the veterans ( 61 a) were confirmed by a 
raqam of the Grand Vazir and approved (tajvlz) by the Qullar-aqasi and [then] 
endorsed in the said Department, in order that they should become operative {ma'mul) 
without hindrance {mam'). The rest of the statements relative to the claims {talah), 
hama-sala, tiyul and the salary of the yfiz-bashis, ghulams and yasavul^-i qur, 
ghulams and jarchis armed 'mih.jazdHn'^ (jazd'in-anddz) , etc., were also sealed by the 
Vazirs of the Ghulams. The rolls (tumdr), certificates (tasAlqdt) and records referring 
to the emplo3ment of the yuz-bashis, yasavulan-i qur and other younger {jadidl) 
ghulams were kept {daU) by the said Vazirs. They used to write and address 
(qalam^-vch'invdm) the raqams relative to employment, additional tiyuls and salaries 
of the said corps [jamd'at). They also used to seal statements ( 61 b) concerning the 
salary, tiyul, hama-sala, grants and money payable in drafts, as well as the inside 
{dimn) of the raqams and orders of emplo37ment, tiyul, hama-sala and claims of the 
said staff. 

On the roll-call day of the ghulams the said Vazir, jointly with the Mustaufi of 
the department, read to the King, in the Paradisiac assembly, the records {nuskhajdt), 
prepared for the occasion, [containing] the amoimt of tiy^, salary, hama-sala and 
personal allowance {nafan) of the said corps. 

§58. The Mustaufi of the Ghulams Department had five secretaries^ belonging 
to the Divan staff. He faithfully kept {durust mlddshta) the individual files {sar- 
rishta-yi nafanl),^ mentioning dates of issue of raqams of employment, amount of 
salary ( 62 a), grants, ti5ml, hama-sala, claims and (periods of) absence from, and 
presence on duty (keshtk). Official documents {asndd 4 daftan?), certificates of 
presence or absence, records of dismissals and deaths [nuskhajdt-i ikhrdj va mutavaffd) 
were kept by the Mustaufi of the Department and [his] secretaries (muharrir) and in 
accordance with them, [data] were communicated to the Revenue Department 
{ba-qalam-i sarkdr-i jam' mtddda-and) to enable [the official of the latter] to register 
for the Divan the share (rasad) [due to?] the dismissed [ghulams], the days of the 
ghulams' absence and the supplement [due to them] on joining a campaign {tafdvut~i 
vurud 4 safar). The secretaries of the Department had to prepare statements of 
claims {kayfiydt-i talah), cash, tiyul and hama-sala, and to register the orders, raqams 
and statements regarding the tiyul and salary of the said corps. When these 
documents were written and registered they were endorsed and sealed ( 62 b) by the 
Mustaufi. 

§59. The duties of the Vazir of the Musketeers {tufangcM) were as follows. 
When the statements and certificates regarding the presence [of the Musketeers on 
duty] or [their] service on campaigns were written, or when the records [issued] 


^ Muskets of very large calibre. The jazahri corps was under the orders of the Tufangchi- 
bashx, V.S., p. 34. 

^ But cf. f. 64a. 

® Here nafarl seems to stand for the adjective * ‘individual.” 
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by Sipahsalars and Sardars with regard to the veterans [were drawn up], they were 
submitted to the raqam of the Grand Vazir and the approval of the Tufangchi-aqasi 
and [then] endorsed by the Vazir of the Musketeers’ Department, so that, without 
hindrance, they should become operative in the said Department. The said Vazir 
also endorsed the other statements of the said Department [regarding] the musketeers, 
yuz-bashls, min-bashis, jarchis, etc. ( 63 a). The rolls, certificates and records 
[regarding] the emplo5ment of the said min-bashis, 5mz-bashis and jarchis were kept 
by the said Vazir, who wrote and addressed {qalaml-va- invan) the raqams of em- 
ployment, additional tiyuls and salary of the said corps. He also sealed the inside 
{dimn) of raqams and orders of employment and salary, as well as the statements on 
salary, tiyul, hama-s^a, grants and money payable in drafts. 

On the roll-call day of the Musketeers the said Vazir, jointly with the Mustaufi 
of the Department, read to the King, in his Paradisiac assembly, the records 
{nuskhajdt-i sdn) containing mentions of the amount of tiyul, salary, hama-sala and 
personal allowance {nafan}) of the said staff. 

§6o. The Mustaufi ( 63 b) of the Musketeers Department has four secretaries 
belonging to the Divan staff. His duty is to keep faithfully the files containing . 
individual items {nafarl}), the date of issue of the raqam of employment, amount of 
salary, grants, tiyiil, hama-sala, claims and hamisha-keshik (?).^ The Mustaufi 
and the secretaries kept the files (asndd-i daftan), certificates of presence and absence 
and records {nuskha) concerning dismissals and deaths, and in conformity with them, 
communicated data to the Revenue Department in order that a record {dabt) should 
be kept for the Divan of the share of salary due to the dismissed, of the days of 
absence and of the supplement on joining a campaign. The said scribes have to 
prepare statements of claims [for] cash, tiyul ( 64 a) and hama-sala and to register 
the orders, raqams and statements [regarding] the salary, hama-sala, [money payable] 
in drafts, etc., of the said corps. These documents, when written and registered, 
were endorsed and sealed by the said Mustaufi. 

The post of Mustaufi of the said Department has always belonged to the Mustaufi 
of the Ghulams Department and [the] four secretaries^ are employed [simultaneously] 
in the two departments (cf. §112). 

§61. The duties of the Vazir of the Royal Tup-khana (artillery) are as follows. 
Whenever statements, certificates concerning the presence [of the guimers on duty] 
and [their] service on campaigns [were prepared], or records [nuskhajdt) concerning 
the service of veterans were issued by the Sipahsalars and Sardars, they were sub- 
mitted to the Grand Vazir’s raqam ( 64 b) and the Tupchi-bashf s approval, and then 
the Vazir of the Tup-khana endorsed them, in order that, without hindrance, they 
might become operative in the said Department. The Vazir also endorsed other 
departmental statements relative to the gunners, min-bashis, yuz-bashis, jarchis, etc. 
He kept the rolls, certificates and records concerning the emplo5nnent of the min- 
bashis, jdiz-bashis, jarchis and other younger *gunners.® The Vazirs used to write 
and address the raqams of employment, additional tiyuls and salary of the [artillery] ** 
corps and to seal the inside of the raqams and orders of emplo3nnent, salary and ti5ml. 


^ Time spent at the King’s guard-house? Cl §63. 

^ But see §58. 

® Instead of tufangch%ydn4 jadtdi read tupchiydn4 j. 
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as well as statements concerning salary, tiyul ( 65 a), hama-sala, grants and money 
payable in drafts. 

On the roll-call day of the gunners the said Vazir, jointly with the Mustaufi of 
the Department, read to the King {navvdb-i ashmf), in his Paradisiac assembly, the 
records mentioning the amount of ti3ml, salary, hama-sala and personal allowance 
{nafarV) of the sai^ corps, 

§62. The Mustaufi of the Artillery Department had imder his orders three 
or four secretaries of the Divan staff. His duty is to keep the files [containing] 
individual items (nafan), date of issue of the raqams of emplo5nnent, amount of 
salary, grants, tiyuls, hama-siQa and claims relative to (?) hamisha-keshik.^ 

The files, certificates ( 65 b) of presence and absence, and records {nuskhajdt) 
concerning dismissals and deaths were kept by the said Mustaufi and the secretaries 
of the Department, and, in accordance with them, [data] were communicated to the 
Revenue Department, in order that a record might be kept (dabt) for the Divan of 
the share of salary due (rasad) to the dismissed, of the days of absence, and of the 
supplement on joining a campaign. The secretaries of the Department had to 
write statements of claims [for] cash (tankhwah), tiyul and hama-sala, and to register 
the orders, raqams and statements concerning ti5mls, salary, hama-sala, [money 
payable] in drafts (bardtt), etc., of the said corps. These documents, when written 
and registered, were endorsed and sealed by the said Mustaufi. 

§63. The Lashkar-nivis of the Supreme Divan is the vazir of the Department 
of the Aqayan (cf. f. 13b), falconers (qushchi), ushers (yasdvul) and door-keepers 
{qdpuchi) (66a) both of the Divan and the Harem {dlvdn [va?] haram, v.i.), etc. He 
stamped with his seal statements of tiyul, hama-sala and grants of the above-men- 
tioned staff, as well as the raqams and orders of salary, [money] payable in drafts 
and hama-sala of all the great Amirs, beglarbegis, governors {hukkdm-i kirdm), sultans 
and khans, both resident at the court and on the frontiers; the raqams of appointment 
oi the said persons, as well as of all the exalted 'amils and mustaufis, officials {ashdb, 
add: mandsib) and senior ofiBicers ^^%sh-saf^d) of higher and lower ranks, of secretaries 
of the Secretariat [of State], vazirs and mustaufis of the frontier [provinces], doctors, 
astrologers, nazirs and kalantars; raqams and orders concerning claims [of?] money 
of the amirs, courtiers {muqarraban-i dargdh), Aqayan (?), falconers, ushers, 
door-keepers of the Divan and of the Harem, the heads of departments (sdhib-jam') 
(66b), mushrifs, workmen of the Royal Buyutat, other than the ghulams; and (finally) 
the raqams and orders of so3mrgha, exemptions, leases, pensions and the rolls of 
yasdqis^ and levies (chenk). The Lashkar-nms writes the raqams of employment of 
the said persons. 

Whenever a Sipahsalar or a Sardar sets out [on a campaign], a deputy [nd'ib) 
of the Lashkar-nivis is sent with him in order to keep a true register of {bar) presence 
and absence, of the personal appearance [of the men] {chihra-nivist) and of the 
amount of their salary — ^which register is forwarded to the Exalted Court. The 
[Lashkar-nivis] keeps the individual files {sar-rishta-yi nafart) of the amirs, governors 
and sultans of the frontier [provinces]. 


^ J'aldb-% hamlsha-kesMk (under §60: talah-vor-hamlsha-kesMk), * 'applications for being ap' 
pointed to the Life-Guards'' ^ or “claims resulting from being on guard at the Palace" ? 

2 Bound service men. 
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On roll-call days the officials {jamd'ati) (67a) connected {ddd-u-sitad) with the 
Department of Sar-khatt, jointly with the Sar-khatt-nivis, used to read and write 
muster records {nuskhajdt-i sdn).^ 

§64. The Sar-khatt-nivIs of the Supreme Divan is the colleague {shank) of 
the Lashkar-nivis in ail the patterns] affairs —except in the writing of raqams of 
employment of all the said officials {muldzimdn), in the sealing of the statements, 
raqams and orders of the persons which are enumerated above {mufassala-yi ma'ruda) 
and belong to the purview of the Lashkar-nivis, and in the sending of delegates to 
accompany the Sipahsalars and Sardars. He is the Mustaufi of the Department of 
the Aqayan, etc. (v.s., §9). [The preparation of?] all the orders and raqams of the 
officials and 'amils, the statements of claims [for?] money of the above-mentioned 
staf , and the keeping {daht) of personal fdes (67b) [with] the amount of tiyul, salary, 
hama-sala and money payable in drafts, [belong to his duty]. After the statements 
have been written, confirmed and registered, the raqams and orders referring to the 
appointments {mandsib), tiyuls, hama-sala, etc., of the said staff are endorsed by the 
Sar-khatt-nivis. 

§65. The duties of the Dabita-nivis are as follows. With the exception of the 
sums {vujuhdt) entered (jam*) in the Private Household or in the Avaraja Department, 
[all the rest] of products (mahsuldt) and rents^ [collected by] the Divan in all the 
provinces, as well as road-taxes (vujuh-i rdhddn), [taxes on] the tobacco trade, 
taqahbuldt {}),phdt-i 'amaUkaydi-yimamdhk, chupdn-hegl (duties on cattle^), caution- 
money accruing from summonses {iltizdmdt-i mandfi'-i ihddr, cf. f. 21b), poll-tax of 
Indians {sardna-yi Hunud), duties on cattle-markets {suq aUdavdbb)^ fees {rusum) 
of the officials of the Supreme Divan (68a) — are dealt with {ddd-u-sitad) in the depart- 
ment of the Dabita-nivis, now entrusted to Mirza Abul-Hasan. The department 
had 15 scribes {nivtsanda), of whom 4 are actually alive, while the ii others died 
during the siege of Isfahan, or after it, and most of them have left no [successors]. 

§66. The duties of the *ali-hadrat Sahib-taujih of the Supreme Divan are 
as follows. He must audit {ham-qalam) all [the accounts of] the divisional chiefs 
{arbdb-i qalam) of the Expenditure Departments {sarkdrdt-i kharj) and endorse and 
seal any kind of business done in the Secretariat (68b). He used to have 12 
secretaries, each of whom kept the register {sar-rishta) of a branch {sinf) of the army 
{*asdkir), etc. All the raqams, orders and parvanas regarding appointments 
{mandsib) in the Supreme Divan, employment {muldzamat), tiyuls, salary, hama-sala, 
exemptions, sojmrghals, pensions, etc., whether they concern the Divan or the 
Private Department, or the [department of] the Keepers, etc., must be registered in 
the §ahib-tau3ih"s department. All the accountancy {muhdsabdt) of the God- 
protected provinces, — ^with the exception of that of the Sahib-jam's of the Royal 
Bujditat and of that of the Keepers of the Buildings (§42), which are prepared in the 
Department of the Keepers (§31?), — ^must be confirmed {tasdiq) in the Sahib-taujih's 
department. The accountancy records [nuskha-yi muhdsabdt) (69 a) of all the 
payers {mu' addll) and Keepers of the Private Department referring to operations 
[carried out] on the strength of raqams and orders, must be certified in the said 
Department. Similarly all the official statements {kayfiydt~i daftan) must be 


^ This sentence belongs to §64. 


* Mustaqallat read mustaghalldt. 
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confirmed by the taujlh [Department] of the Supreme Divan and a h.rkhP- written 
from the said Department. Certificates of hama*sala, etc., must be all registered 
and endorsed by the Sahib-taujih and the secretaries of the Department. 

The files {sar-rishta) of the instructions regarding the fees {rusumdt) of the officers 
[mands^b) of the Supreme Divan, and of the instructions concerning the collection 
of the chupdn-hegi and other levies {vujuhdt) [described as] sd*ir aUvujuh belong to 
the same Department. The instructions issued by His Majesty {dastur al-amal-i 
navvdh‘i gUl-sitdn) were (69b) kept in the same Department and, should at any 
moment {dar 'asn) necessity for an enquiry {Hahqlqll) arise, the said Department 
writes that the instructions are infringed, and that no one should suffer oppression 
{ziyddatl) . The amount of personal allowances in the army {qadr-i nafan-yi qoshun 
and the emoluments {maddkhtl) of provincial governors are known {zdhir) through 
the said Department. Most of the secretaries [muhanir) of the said Department 
are no [longer] in existence. 

§ 67 . The duty of the Archivist of the Royal Supreme Secretariat {daftar- 
ddr-i daftar-khdna-yi humdyun-i a*ld) is to endorse {ha-khatt-d u mtrasad) the raqams 
and orders of vazirs and mustaufis, as well as the soyurghals, exemptions {mu*dfl) 
and [orders for] salary in cash {tankhwdh-i mavdjib) of the aides-de-camp 
[yasdvuldn4 suhhat), ushers {esMk-dqdsi) and Aqayan (v.s., § 9 ). The files (dafdtir) 
of the previous years, which were consulted only occasionally, were kept in the stores 
(anbdr) of the Secretariat (70a). The Archivist was in charge {tahvll) of them and 
kept them in order {dabt). 

§68. The 'Azab-bashi is the senior officer (nshsaftd) of the 'azabs and farrashes 
of the Royal Secretariat. The files which are not stored are entrusted to him, and 
if some files {dafdtir) were lost, he was responsible for the loss. According to the 
rules {dastur) the register of raqams and orders {daftar az raqam) was endorsed by him. 

§ 69 . The duties of the Dabit-i dushulluk-i Vakil were as follows: when the 
raqams of salaries, etc., pass through the Royal Secretariat he collects {bdz-ydft) in 
cash the dushuUuk of the Vakil (70b) belonging to the Supreme Divan (§ 85 ) to the 
amount {dn-chi-rd) corresponding to the regulations {dastur) and practice {ma'mul). 
He [registers] the cash money in his files {sar-rishta) ; for those who do not pay in 
cash {naqd muhimm-sdzt) the sum is deducted iyad') from their credit {az hashv-i 
talab) and towards the end of the year the amount of their liabilities {qadr-i an) is 
fixed and the sum received from the Secretariat and appropriated {abvdb-jam'-i khud) 
[by the Dabit] who pays it out for any established purposes. The Dabit in his 
own hand makes a note inside the raqams that the dushulluk has been collected. 

§70. The duty of the Avaraja-nivises ('^Keepers of avaraja-books”) is to 
inscribe names in the kayfiydt-i haqd'iq-i daftarl? On the accountancy documents 
{muMsabdt) of the contractors {mustafir), collectors {ddbit), stewards {mutasaddl) 
and other agents {mubdshir) of the Divan revenue, (71a) they [make endorsements, 
namely] they write on their expenditure vouchers [the word:] nusikha (‘'deleted'')^ 


1 According to Vullers, I, 215, harkhi means, (a) *'an offering, a sacrifice,*' (b) 
compensation** [dn-cM dar *avad-i chlzi ha-kasi dihand) Consequently the formula had the 
meaning of given up***or awarded (as compensation).** 

® Or the contingents of the army ? 

® Probably some schedules to be filled in. 

* Day asndd-t kharj-t Ishdn s kh*' va day afydd **ha-mutdla‘a** mlmvlsand, cf. infya 72b 
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and [opposite] single items [afrdd) the word: ba-mutdla'a (''considered''). The 
parvanas of hama-sala, tiyul, etc., — after their contents {kayfiydt, "schedules") [have 
been approved] by a raqam of the Grand Vazir and by the Mustaufi al-mamalik, — 
are taken over and addressed {daU va 'invdn) by the Avaraja-nivises. According 
to the regulations, they also [perform the same formalities with] the raqams and 
parvanas which are issued [on the basis] of official drafts {musavvada-yi daftan), [to 
the following persons] : to the amirs and vazirs resident on the frontiers or in the 
provinces, in whose care [the collection of] revenue has been placed, as well as to the 
governors, kalantars, mustaufis, lashkar-nivises, maliks and "white-beards” of 
tribes {U), clans {oymdq), and other [land] divisions [mahdll) in their possession, 
whether the said persons be amirs resident at the Royal Court {darb-i daulat-khdna) 
(71b) or on the frontiers, or [belong to any] other category [ghayra) of dignitaries. 
[Namely] the Avaraja-nivises inscribe on the drafts {musavmda) [of the said docu- 
ments the formula] qalami ("written"), and on the [original?] raqams and parvanas 
[addressed to] the said persons the formula: mulaha^a shud ("considered”), and then 
register them. [Consequently] they keep the files (asndd), write [?] ''qalami* on 
[the drafts of] the raqams and parvmas and make entries in the registers (dar thabt-hd 
khatt miguzdrand ) , in order that the document may become operative {sanad-i daftariydn 
gardadl)?- Whenever an iqta', or a S 05 mrghal, or musallamiyat (?), or exemptions, 
or a subvention [madad-i ma*dsh), or parvanas referring to accounts (parvdnajdt-i 
hisdbf}) are issued, they act in the same way. 


CHAPTER V 

ON THE FUNCTIONS OF EACH OF THE 'AMILS {^UMMIL) OF THE 

CAPITAL, ISFAHAN 

The Chapter contains 14 paragraphs (fasl). 

§71. The duty of the VazIr of the Fayd-athar Department^ is to administer 
(nasaq) estates and fields [amldk va zird'af) and to secure the prosperous state {dbddl) 
of gardens (72 a), rentable property {mustaghalldt), mills and underground canals. 
The estimated amount of crops {vajh-i ray') from the Mahall® and rentable property, 
as weU as from other revenue accruing {hdsU) from the endowments (mauqufdt) of, 
the said department must be collected from peasants and tenants {musta'jir) with 
the Vazir 's knowledge and under his seal, and employed [by him] for established 
purposes. The Vazir must exert himself for the prosperity of the Mahall and the 
increase of agriculture. 

§72. The duties of the Mustaufi of the Endowments {mauqufdt) of the God- 
protected provinces {mamdlik) are as follows. All the vazirs, mustaufis, managers 
{mutasaddl), mutavalHs and mubashirs of the endowments both of the Khassa and 
Divan Departments *lnust submit their accounts to the Endowments office (daftar-i 


1 That it should become “an ofi&cial document for the members of the Secretariat** ? 

® “The department bearing vestiges of abundance.** 

® The term mahall refers to the countryside of Isfahan and the districts under the Kha§§a, 
cf. f. 4a. 
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mauqufat). The said Mustaufi endorses [khaU) the accounts (72b), writes the word 
‘'deleted'"^ on the expenditure documents and to each one [of the above-mentioned 
staff] dehvers a final discharge of accounts {mufdsa-hisdhy sic), as well as written 
instructions {tavamlr-i nasaq) that they should operate {ddd~u~sitad) accordingly. 
When raqams and daftari mithals {amthila-yi daftartf were issued, it was from the 
drafts [compiled] at the Endowments office that the raqams were written by the 
secretaries, and the mithals by the special scribes (mithdUnivls), After the Darugha 
of the Secretariat (§54?) had sealed them, [the said Mustaufi] used to seal and endorse 
thei^nside [the text]. 

^^03- The duty of the Vazir of the capital, Isfahan, is to administer {nasaq) 
^e Mahall-i khahsa,® and to collect {daht) some revenue (vujuhdt) [from?] the shops, 
so that no place in the said Mahall remains neglected {bl-nasaq) and without cultiva- 
tion. He gives whatever he considers necessary for the good state (nasaq) of culti- 
vation (73a) to the tenants (musta'jir) and peasants, in the guise {ba-invdn) of seeds^ 
and [other] encouragements, and [later] recovers it (hdz-ydfi) at the time of the 
harvest (dar raf-i mahsul). He finds {ba-ham rasdnad) managers (ddbitl) and 
tenants for the rentable property of the Royal Private Household, and sees that 
no prejudice is sustained by the Private Household. He [also] finds peasants for 
every place where there are none and promotes its cultivation. He acts with 
particular care in the collection (dabt) of the Divan taxes. 

With regard to the revenue (vujuhdt) of Isfahm controlled by the Mustaufi of 
Isfahan (§82), the said Vazir endorses (raqaml) the receipts (asndd-i tahvil) of the 
Heads of the Bu5mtat, [the documents] of hama-sala of the said [Bu37utat], as well 
as the other documents. The Mustaufi keeps (dabt) these (?) documents and, on the 
strength of (ba-mujib) barats sealed by the Vazir, the Kalantar and the Mustaufi, 
[drafts] are circulated (havdla) and cashed {bdz-ydft).^ 

If [somewhere], in view of some earthly or atmospheric calamity or . . (73b) 

there is call for a survey of the harvest (dar raf-i mahsuldt . . . bdz-dldi), report is 
made to His Majesty, or to the Grand Vazir, after which it is decreed that the vazirs 
and 'amils, jointly with the Estimator of Crops (rayyd\ §83), the Surveyor (massdh) 
and experienced secretaries (muharrir) go to the district m question, examine the 
situation (hdz-dtd) and fix the estimate (qardr-i raf). Then the customary akira, 
which is the share (rasad) of the peasant, is deducted; the remainder is taken over 
(dabt) on behalf of the Divan, entrusted to the care (tahvil) of the peasants and stored 
(munabhar) in the Mahall; then a keeper (tahvllddr) is appointed and the amount 
(tankhwdh) [is placed at the disposal?] of the officials operating with Divan drafts 
(arhdb-i havdldt-i dlvdn)J [See f. 75b.] 


^ Nuskha kashlda, read: "‘nusikha’*} Cf. supra 71a. 

2 The text suggests that the particular feature of these mithals was that they were issued 
from the drafts which were kept m the office, perhaps on account of their more specified or 
individual contents 

® Perhaps . the part of the Mahall which formed khdh§a. See the commentary. 

* Spelt bzr but see, to the copyist's honour, f. 75a. 

® The word haravdt, “drafts,” seems to have been written out of its place. 

® An identical phrase occurs on f. 75b, hne 8; cf. §83. The syntax is shaky 1 The usual 
calamity is the insect sen. Cf Chardin, V, 385; sym, and S. H. Taqizadeh in BSOS, IX/2, 1938, 
PP- 321-5. 

’ I.e. the grain may be disposed of, for payments to the creditors of the Government. 
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The said Vazir's duty is to gather peasants, to increase (taufir-va-taktMr) cultiva- 
tion, to repair buildings, underground canals, shops and houses [on the?] khalisa 
lands, to protect the peasants against violence and oppression from any side and (74a) 
to appoint petty chiefs (ru’asd), with the knowledge of the Kalantar. The Vazir 
of Isfahan spent the collected money on the urgent needs of the Divan. 

At the end of the year, with documents in hand, he presented [the accounts] 
to the raqam of the Grand Vazir. On this basis, the Mustaufi^ examined and checked 
his accountancy documents and fixed his credit {bdql) or deficit {fddil). After the 
Grand Vazir had issued his raqam, a record (nuskha) of the operations amal-kard ?) 
[of the Vazir of Isfahan] was sent to the Mustaufi of the Private Household who 
carried out {'amal) any deductions ipdz-ydft}) [indicated] and remarks on the 
accountancy {diqqat-i htsdbl),^ Several Divan officials used to be appointed to be 
under the said Vazir (74b) and to render [him] official assistance. So long as the 
record on the survey {nuskha-yi bdz-dtd) of the Mahall has not been [approved] by 
the Grand Vazir's raqam, it has no legal force {mandt-i iHibdr nabuda) and no action 
on it is taken at the offices. When the district is surveyed, a trustworthy person is 
appointed from the Supreme Divan, in order tljat the 'amils® and other officials may 
carry out their survey in his presence. 

§ 74 . The duty of the Vazir of the 'Intiqali" Department is to administer 
[nasaq] the estates {amldk) and fields {zird'at) and to keep up {dbddi) gardens, rentable 
property, mills and underground canals. The estimated sums from the crops 
{vajh4 ray'), at every place, are collected (bdz-ydft) from the peasants and tenants 
with the knowledge and under the seal of the said Vazir. Whenever a place is 
neglected {bhnasaq) and left without cultivation, (75a) whatever is necessary for 
keeping the fields in good form is advanced to the peasants from the revenue of the 
Department, in the form of seed {bidhr), encouragements and subventions {ma*unat) 
to agriculture, and then recovered at harvest time. The Vazir finds managers 
{ddbit) and tenants {musta*jir) for rentable property {mustaghalldt) and does not let 
the Private Household suffer any prejudice. He finds peasants for the places where 
there are none and promotes the cultivation thereof. 

If, at harvest time, in view of some terrestrial or atmospheric calamity or 
{yd-inkif . . . (?), it becomes necessary to inspect a district, the matter is reported 
to His Majesty or to the Grand Vazir, and then it is decreed that someone of the 
subordinates {tavdbln) be appointed to proceed to that district, jointly (75b) with 
the vazirs, 'amils, the Estimator of Crops, the Land-Surveyor and experienced 
secretaries. In accordance with the practice, they inspect [the district] and give 
their decision. After deduction of the peasants' akira the remainder of the crops is 
taken over for the Divan. 

The Vazir must exert himself to increase cultivation, to repair buildings, under- 
ground canals, shops and houses on [the lands belonging to the ca^:egories] of khdlisa 
and vaqft, to protect payers i^u*addiydn), — ^so that no one should cause them violence 
or oppression, — ^and to appoiut [petty] chiefs. On the strength of his commission 


^ A comparison with, the parallel passage on f . 76a shows that the Mustanfl of the department 
(§82) is meant here. 

* This meaning results from ff. 76a, 76b and 83b. 

* Spelt *ml} *Cf. supra, f. 73a. 
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(ba sigha-yi tahvll-i khud), he has the power (mukhtdr) to take from the Mustaufi of 
[his?] Department (§75) any amount which he considers necessary for the mentioned 
purposes and to spend the money on urgent official needs. At the end of the year, 
having the accountancy documents in hand, he submits them to the Grand Vazir's 
raqam (76a) and on this basis the Mustaufi of [his?] Department operates with his 
accounts. The record of the Vazir's operations ('amal-kard), having been approved 
by the Grand Vazir's raqam, is sent to the Mustaufi of the Private Household who 
gives effect ['amal) to any deduction or remark {bdz-ydftl va-diqqati) which there 
may be. 

§75. The special duty of the 'ah-hadrat Mustaufi of the said [i.e. “intiqali''] 
Department is to draw [havdla) and to assign {itldq) [the revenue] from crops and 
rentable property {mustaghalldt) and to clear and the accounts of the peasants 
and of the payers of the revenue accruing to the Divan or to the Endowments 
{vujuhdt-i divan va vaqfl) and collected (dabtl) by the said Vazir [of the “intiqall" 
Dt.?]. He has a number of scribes (mvlsanda) suitable to his requirements; they 
are on his staff {juz*4 u-yand), and, without his knowledge and his seal, no operation 
(76b) in the matters entrusted to him {mutavajjahdt) is possible. After the fixation 
of the prices {tas*lr) in [the month of] S^ttarius (i.e. November), which every year 
is carried out by 'amils and officials according to the customary rule [dastur), the 
accounts of all the peasants and payers are closed in the books, and final receipts 
{mufdsd-kisdb, sic) are issued to the payers, under the Mustauff s seal Every year 
the Mustaufi, in conformity with the documents, such as {chindn-chi ki) have been 
submitted to the Grand Vazir’s raqam, writes a record of income and expenditure 
{nuskha bar jam' -u-kharj) for the [sums] entrusted {mutavajjahdt) to the said Depart- 
ment. This report is presented to the Private Household and, if there be any 
observations on the accounts {sukhan4 hisdbl) or remarks on [the keeping of] the 
books {diqqat-i daftarl) the Mustaufi of the Private Household carries them out. 

§76. The 'ali-hadrat Kalantar appoints the wardens {kadkhudd) of the [town] 
wards and the elders of the guilds (77 a). The inhabitants of each ward and each 
village and [the members] of each guild {sinf) appoint among themselves the person 
whom they consider sure and trustworthy; they draw up a testimonial for him and 
fix a salary for him {dar vajh-i u). Having had [the document] legalised by the 
Naqib's seal (§79) they bring it into the Kalantar’s presence and obtain {bdzydft) 
from him a certificate {ta'llqa) and an honorary robe for [their nominee], who there- 
after begins to administer [ratq-u-fatq) their affairs. 

In the course of the first three months of each year the Kalantar and the Naqib 
(§79) appoint someone to convene all the guilds {asndf) and bring them to [the house 
o^ the Naqib of Isfahan. Everyone's assessment ipunlcha) is certified under the 
Naqib's seal, and [the result] (77b) is brought up to the knowledge {sar-rishtci) of 
the Kalantar. After this, by means of drafts sealed by the Vazir, the Kalantar and 
the Mustaufi, the sums which according to the books {az daftarl) are due to the Divan 
{mutavajjahdt-i dlvdnl) from every one [of the guilds?] are drawn upon and split 
into parts {havdla-va-muhassas)^; the Kalantar draws them {taujlh) within every 
guild in accordance with the bunicha; and the collectors {muhassit) of the Divan 
collect [the sums] accordingly. 


1 The equivalent of this expression on f. 8ia is; taqsim va taujlh. 
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Several members of the Divan staff used to be under the Kalantar's orders 
{tdUnt) for official assistance {khidamdt4 dwdm). The Kalantar's business is to 
examine and sum up {tamyiz va tashkhls}) the deliberations which the guilds hold 
among themselves concerning the amount of the bunicha and other affairs per- 
taining to their profession (kasb-va-kdr), in order that a practice should be established 
consistent with right, reason and the customs of the country [mamlakat). When a 
complaint has been brought to the Kalantar about someone being guilty {78 a) of 
violence and oppression towards the ra'iyyat (“peasants and artisans*'), it is the 
Kalantar's duty to act as the latter's proctor {mudda'%). If he can himself obtain 
redress, all is well; if not, he reports the case to the representatives of the Divan 
[vukald-yi dlvdm). He must prevent the powerful [aqviyd) from wreaking violence 
and oppression on the weak {du'afd) for [otherwise such arbitrariness] might result 
in discontent {bad-du'd’t). The Kalantar must constantly strive to improve the 
condition of the ra'iyyat in order to secure [their] prayers for the sacred person [of 
the King]. 

§77. The Darugha of Isfahan is under (juz') the Divan-begi (§11). His duty 
is to guard the town inside and outside, so that no one (78b) may commit outrages 
(khUdf4 hisdb) and oppression or start brawls {nizd*) ; the Darugha prohibits whatever 
is against the Shari'at, such as courtesans, wine, gambling, etc., in order that no 
one may acquire such habits. But [if somebody commits these faults], the Darugha 
punishes him, prevents him from continuing and exacts for the guilty fines propor- 
tionate to their offences. When three hours have passed of the night, the Darugha 
first spends an hour at the Qaysariya gate,^ then, with the suite appointed to be 
under his orders, mounts and patrols each night some part of the town, while his 
patrolling officers {ahdds) and subalterns perambulate some other part, and at the 
time when the naqqara plays, ^ he returns home. 

It was a custom (79a) to attach {tdbtni) to the Darugha [representatives of] the 
Departments of the Qurchis, Ghulams, Aqayan, Musketeers and Artillery men, who 
served as the Darugha thought best. In the way which he considers appropriate or 
necessary, he appoints them to each of the wards of Isfahan, under the direction of 
one of them whom they call sar-dasta. Day and night, they remain in that ward 
and guard it and watch over it, in order that no one should commit any act of 
oppression, or an outrage or anything contrary to the Shari'at. They report to the 
Darugha whatever happens in the ward, and the Darugha investigates and establishes 
the facts and calls [the guilty] to account [bdz-khwdst). Every night the said staff 
patrol their ward. 

The rule was such (79b) that in smaller litigations {da'vdhd-yi kam) up to the 
sum of 5 and [even] 12 tumans,® whether in town or in the villages, the Darugha was 
responsible for the summonses (ihddr), wMe the Divan-begi sent summonses for higher 
sums. The general regulation [ddbitd) between the Divan-begi and the Darugha 
is such that the Divmi-begi may intervene {dakhl) in whatever the latter may do, 
but, after the matter has reached the Divan-begi, the Darugha has no more {dtgar) r 
say (dakM) in the matter. 


^ Qaysariya, “Market of expensive textiles” on the northern side of the Royal square, Chardin, 
VII, 357- 

® The naqqara played at 2 a.ni. 


*V.s., 1 2 ia. 
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'The patrolling officer [altdds) technically called MIr-shab (“Prince of the Night") 
is under {juz*) the Darugha; he too, with his staff, patrols the wards at night and, if 
a theft occurs at night, the Mir-shab reports it in the morning to the Darugha. When- 
ever a theft has taken place (80 a) and the Mir-shab has recovered the property 
(stolen), he levies ®/e of it, which, according to the custom, is his right; the rest of 
the property, namely, of it, must be returned by him to the owner, with the 
knowledge of the Divan-begi and Darugha. Should he not succeed in catching the 
thief, he asks for a delay, and if after that he has not [got hold of the offender] he 
pays a compensation {ghardmat) for the stolen goods from his own property {^ayn 
aUmcSri khud), 

§78. The duties of the ‘ali-hafet Muhtasib al-mamalik. Every month the 
Sahib-nasaq obtains from the elders of each guild an undertaking (iltizdm) concerning 
the prices of the goods [in which they deal]. Having satisfied himself [as to the 
accuracy of the document] he seals it and hands it to the Muhtasib al-mamalik (80b). 
The latter must confirm every point of it and send it to the N^ir of the Buyutat. 
The latter too considers it and, if he feels satisfied, seals it and passes it on to the 
Heads of the Departments {sdhih-jam'), in order that, in accordance with if, the 
Mushrifs may draw up the documents (asndd) for the goods to be bought. As regards 
the prices (tas^trdt) of the goods sold by the traders (asndf) to the inhabitants of the 
town, if any of the professional merchants (ahl-i hirfa) eludes the Muhtasib's regula- 
tions {qardr-ddd), the latter makes him takhta-kuldh, that he may serve as an example 
to others. The Muhtasib al-mamalik appoints Deputies {nd*ib) everywhere in the 
God-protected provinces. In every place, (81a) the traders, month by month, sell 
goods to the people in accordance with the Deputy's certificate [of prices], so that 
tranquillity may reign among the peasants (raHyyat) and the inhabitants and residents 
[of towns], and that the latter may pray for the most sacred person of the King. 

§79. The duty of the Naqib is to fix (tashkMs) the assessment (bunzcha) of the 
guilds (asndf). In the first quarter [si-mdha) of each year he appoints someone to 
convene the syndics {kadkhudd) of each guild. To (their) mutual satisfaction he 
fixes the bunicha of each [guild] in conformity with the Law {qdnun), Right, Reason 
and the customs and rules of the realm (piamlakcd), [To that effect] he writes a roll 
{tumdr), seals it and commits it to the Kalantar's department {sar-nsMa) in order 
that the Divan dues (muiavajjahdt) from each guild may be divided and drawn 
{taqstm va taujlhl) in that year in the manner indicated (81b). Moreover, when a 
guild appoints [any one] master [ustdd), it recognises the said man's qualifications 
{ustddi), [This document] after legalisation {muHdbar sdkhta) is carried to the 
Kalantar from whom a certificate [ta*Uqa) is obtained {bdz-ydft). The Naqib also 
appoints the elders of darvishes, (street) performers {ahl4 ma'drik) and so on. 

§80. The duty of the MIrab of the capital, Isfahan, is to appoint the supervisors 
of the irrigation canals [mddt-sdldr), to clean (fanqiyd) the canals and rills (jaddvil), 
to conduct the surplus water {db-d zd*ida) of the [Zayanda-rud] river to the whole of the 
district {mahdll) of Isfahan irrigated from the river, according to [the rights] of each 
place {mahall). He must see that the peasants of any place do not trespass (ziyddatz) 
(82a) on those of another district with regard to the shares of water {haqqdba). He 
must prevent the powerful from trespassing on the weak with regard to the shares of 
water. Whatever discussions and quarrels arise between the landowners (arbdb) 

Q 
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and the peasants^ of a district with regard to the shares of water, the investigation 
and settlement ifamyiz-va-tashkhls) of cases belong to the Mirab's competence and 
in every case he must carry out {ma*mul) [the decisions] with the confirmation and 
approval {tasMq va tajvlz) of the Vazir, the Kalantar and the Mustaufi (v.s., 77b). 

§81. The duty of the ‘aJi-ha^at Mustaufi of the 'Tayp-athar'' Department 
(v.s., §71) is to keep the register of revenue and expenditure {sar-rishta bar jam'-va 
kharj) of the Mahall [of Isfahan?], gardens, mills, rentable property and whatsoever 
•belongs to the said Department (82b). He keeps the documents referring to revenue 
and expenditure, endorsed (raqam) by the Vazir of the said Department (§71) ; he 
pens [qalamif contracts {shart-ndmcha) and drafts {pardt)] he examines {tanqth) 
the accounts of the peasants, tenants and other payers of maliyat of the said Depart- 
ment and issues to them final receipts under his seal. 

§82. The duty of the ‘ali-ha^t Mustaufi of Isfahan is to draw {havdla) and^ 
to assign {itlaq) the revenues {vujuhai) and the crops and to examine and fix {tanqih 
va tashkMs) the accounts of the peasants and the payers of the Divan revenue collected 
{dahU) by the Vazir of Isfahan (§73). The Mustaufi has four scribes under his orders. 
Without his seal no operations (ddd-u-sitad) are possible with (the said) revenue and 
crops (83a). Every year, in conformity with the regulations and custom, the 
‘amils and deputies {ma'munn) fix the current prices (ta$hkMs-i tas^tr) for the month 
of Sagittarius, i.e. November, after which the accounts of all the peasants and payers 
are closed in the books (dar daftar mafrugh) and a receipt of final settlement {mufdsd- 
hisdb) is given to the payers imder the Mustaufi's signature. The preparation of 
rolls of summonses {tavdmlrA iaujlhT) of men with donkeys {mard-i uldghddr), men 
with picks, etc., who must be distributed among the community [bar sar-ijam*), is also 
done in the office of the [Mustaufi?] of Isfahan after which the summonses are sealed 
by the 'amils. Every year, the Mustaufi of Isfahan prepares a record {nuskha) of 
income and expenditure for the revenue and crops of the Mahall under the control 
{dabti) of the Vazir of Isfahan, doing this on the basis of the accountancy documents 
[approved] by the Grand Vazir’s raqam. This record (83b) is then sent to the 
Private Household and if there be any observations on the accounts {sukhan4 
hisdbi) or remarks on book-keeping [diqqat-i daftan) the Mustaufi of the Private 
Household (§109) carries them out. 

§83. The duty of the Crop-Estimator {rayyd*) of Isfahan is as follows. Every 
year, when it has been decreed that the crops of the district of Isfahan are to be 
examined, either in view [of the collection] of the “quarter'' prescribed by the 
"regulations {chahdr-yah-i nasaq), or [in view of the fact that they are] of the category 
to be surveyed, or on account of some earthly or atmospheric calamity, the Rayya', 
jointly with the ‘anuls and officials appointed for the survey, sets out for the country- 
side. In the presence of the 'amils and officials, he takes samples {*aldmat) of the 
crop, which are then weighed and, on« that basis, the 'amils estimate {bar-dvard) the 
total harvest and the part belonging {abvdb-jam*) to the peasants and [other] tax- 
payers (84a). When the record {nuskha) of inspection has been approved by the 
Grand Vazir's raqam, it becomes operative {mahkum bihi) and, on that basis, the 


^ Instead of ra*a read: ra'dya, 

® Or perhaps: makes the endorsement **qalamz {shud)y 
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secretaries of the Department make in their registers {sar risUajat) a repartition 
{abvdb-jam') among the payers and close the accounts {muhdsaba mafrugh). 

§84. The duty of the Manager {MUTASADDI) of the Gardens is always to see 
to the prosperous state of the gardens belonging to the Divan. [In this task] he 
must show all the necessary diligence and, at every season, plant trees and grow 
flowers. As often as possible (akthar -4 auqdt) he must grow {sar-anjam) and present 
to His Majesty some gay flowers and first fruits, [thereby] to prove his good services. 
If a gardener on duty ( 84 b) commits a fault, he punishes and dismisses him, reporting 
the matter to the Nazir of the Bu5mtat, and appoints a new candidate {^avad). So 
long as the Manager has not approved the services [of his subordinate] no fee [marsum) 
or keep {pra) is given to a gardener or to a donkey-driver (kharkdr) employed in the 
gardens. Every season, the Manager must send to the assemblies gul-tafta-hd-yi guL^ 


CONCLUSION 

ON THE SUMS AND AMOUNTS OF SALARY AND FEES OF THE DIGNITARIES OF THE 
EXALTED court; ON THE INCOME {MADAKHIL) AND THE NUMBER OF SERVICE MEN 
{MULAZIM) OF THE AMIRS RESIDENT ON THE FRONTIERS OR IN THE PROVINCES OF 
IRAN, [AND BRIEFLY ON THE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF IRAN].^ 

This Conclusion is subdivided into three Parts {maqdla). 


PART I 


ON THE SALARY AND FEES OF EACH ONE OF THE GREAT AMIRS AND DIGNITARIES OF 

THE EXALTED COURT 


§85. The Vakil (“deputy'*) of the Supreme Divan (Vice Grand Vazir) ( 85 a). 
During the time of abeyance of his ofiice, a Dabit (§69) was appointed for the 
collection of his “dushuUuk,’* of which 1/20 {dahrUlm) was attributed to the Dabit. 
No special salary was provided for the Vakil of the Supreme Divan, and his fees 
{rusumdt) levied per tuman are such as shown undei: each item.® 


from the ikhrajat^ .. 

from the cash {tankhwdh) paid to the amirs, muqarrabs and 

eunuchs 

from the tiyuls, etc. , granted to the amirs : a. from tiyul . . 

b. from haifla-sala 

from the grants [in' dm) given to the amirs and the persons 
not being on the staff; from the soyurghal, mu'afi, salaries, 
musallami and haqq al-sa'y of the ‘amils 


126 d. dg. 
192 d. 

357 d. 

238 d. 


714 d. 


1 Gul-iafta must refer to nosegays, or more probably to those **carpets'of flowers’^ which the 
Persians prepare by arranging flowers (without the leaves) very tightly in a dish. 

2 The words in square brackets have been supplied from 1 107b. The headings of Conclusion 
are out of order. Later, the author forgets that ihere were to be three Parts and treats Part III 
as a second section of Part II. We shall keep to the logical tnpartite division. 

® t. = toman; d = dinar; dg = dang (= 1/6 of a dinar), ^ va hasrt, ‘'odd.*' 

* V.S., f. i6a: perhaps from the expenditure {tkhrajdt) referred to on f. 130b. 
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§86. The Vazir of the Supreme Divan [==Grand Vazir] has no salary. The 
following rasm al-vizara, etc., grants and fees are allotted to him ( 85 b) : 

rasm al-vizara, etc., fixed from the Mahall (v.s., §71): 

rasm al-vizara .. .. 803 t. 3000 d.-f- 

flTT mifll grants {in'dmri hama-sdla ) : 

cash 20 1. 

the rest in kind: a moiety of 7 1. 7000 d. 

fees per tuman: 

from leases by way of haqq al-qarar 500 d. 

from ti5^s 330 d. 

from hama-sala . . . . . . . . . . 220 d. 

from grants to the amirs and the persons not belong- 
ing to the staff, from so5iirghal, mu'afi, musallami, 

salary, haqq al-sa'y of the ‘amils 714 d. 

pro memoria (baydd) blank 

§87. The Sadr-i a'zam receives a tithe {*ushr), and 1/20 of all the soyurghals^; 
the ''rights*' of management {haqq aUtauliya) and (86a) supervision [haqq al^azdra) 
are allotted to him from some districts belonging to the Endowments. Mirza Abu 
Talib, at the time of his tenure of office, received 1360 1. by way {ba-stgha) of subsidy 
(madad-i ma'dsh) and annual allowance {muqarran). 

§88. The Qurchi-bashi, the Qullar-aqasi, the Tufangchi-aqasi and the 
Tupchi-bashi, [as well as] their Vazirs,^ levy each, from their subordinates the 
following fees: 

the Senior Officers {nsh-safld): 

from grants, fixed salary {qardr va mavdjibl) and tiyuls . . 500 d. 

from the cash {tankhwdh) ^ven as hama-sala and yak-sala . . 100 d. 

the Vazirs: 

from grants, fixed salaries [qardr-i mavdjib) and tiyuls . . 100 d. 

from the cash of yak-sala and hama-sala ' 10 d. 

Their salaries and ti5ffils® are as shown under respective heads (86b) : 

The Qurchi-bashi held Kazarun (spelt: Kddhardn) as a 
tuyffi, while he also used to receive as tiaqq al-tauliya . . 100 1. 

[as well as?]* .. ' 1391 1. 7200 d.+ 

The Qullar-aqasi held Gulpi,yagan, without specification 
of amount mablagh). 

The Tufangchi-bashi most usually held the district {ulkd) 
of Abarquh 711 1. 5300 d.-j- 

The Tupchi-bashi held the district of Shaft . . . . 500 1. 

* 

89. The Eshik-aqasI-bashI of the Divan used to have the governorship of 


^ A total of 3/20, or 15 per cent.? 

® The meaning of this paragraph is that in the sums levied on the salaries of the staff both 
the Senior Officers (i.e, Qurchi-bashi, etc., themselves, cf. f. 12a) and their Vazirs had certain 
shares. Therefore we must insert *va before vuzard-yi ishdn. 

® I.e. of the Qurchi-bashi, etc., but not of their Vazirs. 

* Perhaps: “the whole to the amount of 1391, t. 7200 d.-l- 
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Ray as well as a detachment of troops [qushufiri muqarraft)?- and he stiU has the 
following fees as well (87 a) : 

from the presents {plshkash) brought to the Exalted Court a tithe is levied, 
which is divided between him and the Pishkash-ni^us (§124) ; 
from the branding (ddghdna) of camels: i head (nafar) out of 50; 
from lambs and calves: i head out of 50. 


§90. The Eshik-aqasi-bashi of the Harem used to have 300 1 . of salary. 


§91. The Amirakhor-bashi-yi jilau had a salary of 182 1. 4000 d.+ 

The following fees are established in favour of the Amirakhor-bashi, [his] Tahvildar 
and lower staff {*amala), [though] each one’s share is not defined: 

from what anyone offers as a present [plshkash) and from what is given as a 
grant [in* dm) a [tithe *dah-ydk] is levied and from [this] tithe 2/10 [i.e. 2 per 
cent.] are allotted to the Mushrif ; 

from what is given as salary 1/20 is levied [bdz-ydft); from [this] 1/20, 2/10 
[i.e. I per cent.] goes to the Mushrif and the rest [i.e. 4 per cent.] to the 
Amirakhor and the lower staff ( 87 b). 


§92. The [Amirakhor-bashi-yi] Sahra has a salary of 80 1. which [in practice?] 
is estimated [bardvardl) at 127 1.* 5000 d.+« In the existing record [nuskha) of 
fees the [respective data] have been briefly mentioned under the heading 
‘*Amirakhor-bashi/' without specification of the jilau and sahrd [divisions]. From 
the context [qarlna) it appears that [the fees on] whatever is given from the stables 
appertain to the Amirakhor-bashi-yi ^alirS,. The fees accruing to the Stable from 
presents and grants are levied in the following way, as confirmed by the Mushrif: 

from presents, per head [of the animals presented]^ . . 3000 d. 

from grants: ditto 5000 d. 

(88a) Of the sum levied [dabi) on presents and grants a distribution is made as 
follows: 


[Amirakhor?] 

Sahib-jam' (§46) 

Mushrif 

jilaudaxs 

the grooms of the districts [buluk) belonging to the Private House- 
hold and [those of the?] Storehouse (§45) 


3000 d. 
3000 d. 
2000 d. 
2000 d. 

1000 d. 


When Bedouin Arabs, the sharifs of Mekka, the iuhabitants of the sacred 
places, the Shahi-sevans and guests bring presents, they do not give any dushulfuk 
and from the grants [in* dm) given to them dushuUuk is not levied. 


§93. The DiVAN-BEGi has a salary of 500 1 . and a tiyul of 15 1 . estimated (88b) 
[in practice] at 92 t. 3845 d., so that the total attributed to him was 592 1, 3845 d. 
and sometimes reached 1000 1. (Moreover), he has fees from mulcts [to the amount] 
of i/io. 


1 I.e. probably a number of mulaziman like the other governors. 

® Rather; per toman of the 10 per cent, levy on the estimated value I But cf. §100. 
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§94. The Amir-shikar-bashi had a salary of 800 1 ., as well as tiyul,^ etc., and 
the following fees: 

as a substitute {der *avdd) of the sdddn (*sayydddn‘^) of Shirvan^ a 

lump sum of 100 1. 

in the form (ba-stgha) of fees belonging to the Mir-shikar of Gilto 

(ddr al-marz), he has by way of a grant 150 1. 

annual grant {in* dm) from^ the Armenians of Julfa (Julahi) . . 50 t. 

from the prisoners kept in Isfahan 20 t. 

by way of administering {ddrughakl) the butchers, vendors of cooked 
heads {kalla~paz), sellers of fowls, keepers of pigeonries {kahutar- 
pandn), ( 89 a) makers of falconry gloves {hahla-duz), etc., he also - 
had a non-specified sum of fees. 

§95. The Nazir of the Royal Buyutat has a salary, tiyul and hama-sala to 
the amount of 360 1. 1000 d.+, as well as the following fees: 

a, as written by the former Sahib-taujih: 

from what the gdrdk-yaraq collect {ba-amal ml-dvarand), 220 d. 

per toman is levied as a fee, and the Nazir's share in it is . . 100 d. 

from the 1/20 on purchases (ibtiyd*) a sum of 10 t. 500 d. is levied, 
and the Nazir's share {rasad) in it is 50 d. 

b. as certified by the Mushrifs of the Bu5mtat as being the practice : 
from the 1/20 on the purchase price of goods the Nazir has 1/20; 
from the salary and allowances {marsilm)' payed to the soldiers 

in cash {naqd), per tuman ( 89 b) . . . . . . . . 366 d. 4 dg. 

from the assigned goods given to the soldiers as [a part of] their salary (ajnds-i 
bardtl-ki ba mavdjib-i *asdkir ddda shavadl) 1/20 is levied, and in this 1/20 
the Nazir's share is i/io [i.e. | per cent.]^; 
from what is sent {infddh) from the spot by Vazirs, etc he has an established 
fee of i/ioo of the price; 

from the i/io of grants and from the 1/20 of presents the Nazir also receives fees. 

§96. The Nazir of the Animals had a salary of 150 1. ; from the purchase of 
horse blankets {jul) and harness (yardql) for Baba-shaykh ‘Ali’s stables® 1/20 was 
the customary (levy), from which sum the NAzir received i/io. 

§97. The Nazir of the SECRETAikALT [dafiarkhdna) had *225 1. 6800 d.+ of 
fees and salary. 


1 Chardin, II, 383, says that the Amir-shikar, *‘a ses appointements tires sur les revenus 
d'Abhar.” 

* SMm ( ?) seems to be a mis-spelling for *sayyddan, “hunters, fishermen “ It is very possible 
' that the Amir-shikar received the cut sum of 100 tomans as an equivalent or substitute i^avad) 

for some levies on the famous fisheries of Shirvan (at the estuary of the Kur). 

® In'am is a grant from a superior (the Shah!) to an inferior, but here in* dm is obviously used 
for “presents” (plshkash) 

* V.i., under §§127 and 131. Ajnds-i bardtz: probably the goods to be collected on the spot, 
for which bonds were issued to the soldiers. 

® Evidently contributions m goods (textiles, etc.) collected on the spot. 

® According to Chardin, V, 364, the Shah had three stables: one for the horses of 60 tomans 
and more; one for those of 60-12 1. and one for those of a lesser price. Chardin does not give 
their names. Cf also on the stables of Sahib al-zaman, ibid, V, 457. 
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(a) According to the ancient rule, he received. 

^ from leases, per tuman 14 d. 3^ dg. 

from the amount {tankhwdh) payed to the amirs . . . . 2d. 

from tuyuls yd. 

from hama-sala ' 4d. 4dg. . 

from grants to the amirs and the persons not being on the 
staff, as well as from so5mrghals, salaries, etc 14 d. 

{b) In the last times it has been established by a raqam [that the NA^ir's fees should 
be], per tuman: 

from fixed salaries 50 d. 

from the amount of hama-sala and yak-sida 20 d. 

§98. The Keeper of the August Seal once a year received ( 90 a) a sum of 
30 1. as a ‘'cost of the cord for the seal*’; he also has fees, per tuman 

from the tiyul of the amirs 260 d. 

from the grants to the amirs and to the persons not being on the 
staff, as well as from the soyiirghals, mu'afis, iqta's, salaries 

and haqq al-sa‘y of the ‘amils 520 d. 

from the amirs" hama sala 133 d. 2 dg. 

from the cash of the amirs’ salaries 66 d. 2 dg. 

t 

§99, The Keeper of the ''sharaf-i nafddh** Seal receives [fees], per tuman 

from the ti}^ of the amirs, from the salaries and haqq al-sa‘y 

of the ‘amils, from the fixed salary of the amirs . . . . 315 d. 

from the hama-sala salary of the amirs 157 d. 3 dg. 

§100. The TusHMAL-BAsm received 315 1 . 600 d,+ as salary, tiyul [and] hama- 
sala, ( 90 b) as well as the following fees: 

from every head of slaughtered sheep 20 d. 

ditto from a lamb . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 d. 

from a lambskin . . . . , . . . . . . . . . 10 d. 

from the fees on the purchases of the [Royal] Kitchen, from 
each 100 d 60 d. 

§101. The Davatdar-i ahkam receives 24 1. 2000 d. of salary and tiyul, as well 
as the fees, as specified below 

from leases, per trman 18 d. dg. 

from the tiyuls of the amirs, muqarrabs and aqayan. . . . 25 d. 

from the hama-sala of the amirs, etc. 16 d. 

from the sums payable in barats 8 d. 2 dg. 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not being on the 
staff, and from the soyurghals and haqq al-sa‘y of the ‘amils 50 d. 

§102. The Davatdar-i arqam has 43 1. 1000 d.+ of salary and tiyul, and 
fees on the [same] rate {iastw) as the Davatdar-i ahkam.^ 


^ But see §24. 


2 But see §25. 


®But see §27(?). 


But see §26(?). 
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§103, The Muhtasib al-mamalik had 50 1 . of salary, and local {mahalll) fees 
( 91 a) to the amount of 253 1. 3000 d.+, as specified below; 


Qazvin 

Hamadan 

Kirman 

Mashhad 

Ardabil 

The capital, Tabriz . . 
Mazandaran . . 

The borough of *Abba- 
sabad, Ganja, Eri- 
van, Urumi 


16 1. 1100 d. 
17 1. 370 d. 
3t. 7000 d. 
12 1 . 

21 1. 1200 d. 
60 1. 

10 1. 


12 1. 5000 d. 


Ears 
Qap^at 
Khoy 
Garmarud 
Angur 
Sarab 
Muqanat 
Zunuz 
Marand 
The community of 
shir and Otuz-iki 


3463 d. 

5000 d. (?) 


5 t. 

4 t. 

It. 

7 t. 

It. 

5 t. 

4 t. 

ot. 5000 d. 

It. 5000 d. (?) 

Javan- 

Blank 


§104. The Darugha of Isfahan receives fees, under different titles, from 
300 1. to soot. 


§105. The Darugha-yi daftar-khana ( 91 b) used to have in the days of old 
57 1. 8000 d.-H of salary and tiyul but, in the reign of Shah Husayn, the tiyul of 
Bistam-aqa, the amount of which was estimated at 200 1., was attributed to him; 
his local fees [from provinces?] were 73 1. 7430 d., and he also had fees, as specified 
below, per tuman: 


from leases 

from the amount paid to the anurs 

from their ti}^ 

from their hama-sala 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not on the staff, from 
the soyurghal, etc 


u.. 

7 H- 

5 d. 

15 d. 


§106. The Darugha of the Farrash-khana had a tiyul of 10 1. 3760 d. He 
had also 95 1+ of fees from the tailors, painters and other guilds {asmf), ( 92 a) 
and levied them [personally]. 


§107. The Mustaufi al-mamalik had [the fees] specified below and the 
[customary] fees of his ofi&ce {rasm al 4 $t%fd ) : 

rasm al-istifa from the [Isfahan] district 302 1. 9058 d. 


rasm al-hisab from accounts per tuman 30 d. 

from the ti3ml of the amirs, muqarrabs and eunuchs . . 45 d. 

from the hama-sala of the amirs, etc. 30 d. 

from the amount payable in drafts {tankhwdh-i hardtt) to the 

airurs, muqarrabs and aqayan 15 d. 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not being on the 
stafi, from soyurghal, etc., haqq al-sa‘y of the *‘amns^ . . 90 d. 


§108. The Majlis-nivIs has a fixed allowance [muqarran) and a subvention to 
the cost of liviug {madad 4 ma'dsK ) : 300 1. 

and fees from the estimated sums of the tiyul and hama-sala of the 
amirs, etc., per tuman 200 d. 


^ Spelt: *mh 
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a sum of (blank) tepresenting the cost of 30 dastaja of English 
[ikU-sl) paper ( 92 b) was assigned to him as a grant from the 
revenue of the district [of Isfahan] collected {daUt) *by the Vazir 
and Mustaufi of Isfah^ (§§73, 82) . . . . [v.s., f. 26b 30 1.] 

§109. The MustaufI of the Royal Household [See Commentary on §18], 
in earlier times, had a rasm aUhisdb of 30 d. per tuman, which was dis- 
tributed between him and [his] secretaries in proportion of 4/6 to 2/6. Later the 
rasm al-hisdi payable to him and the secretaries was fixed at 45 d., the rest of the 
fees [received by him] from the Mahall-i Khassa [v.s., §71] follows the schedule 
{ba-dastdr) of the Mustaufi al-mamaJik [§107]. 

[A sum^ of 21 1. 5000 d. cash and 2129 maunds in kind, in old weight (62 vaziir 4 
sdbiq) was assigned to the Avaraja-nivises of Gilan [Glldndt) ( 93 a) and Isfahan in 
guise of local {mahdlll) fees.] 

§110, The MuNSHi al-mamalik had a salary of 153 t. 7000 d.+. 

he also had fees from the tiyul of the amirs, muqarrabs and 

aqayan, per tuman 25 d. 

from the hama-sala 16 d. 4 dg. 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not being on the 

staff, from soyurghal, etc ‘ 50 

from the amount [paid to] the amirs and muqarrabs . . . . 8 d. 2 dg. 

from leases 18 d. dg. 

§iii. The Vazirs of the Qurchis, Ghulams, Tufangchis [and Tupchis] 
had the following salaries: 

Vazir-i qurchi . . . . 100 1. Vazir-i tufangchi . . 50 1. 

Vazir-i ghulam ( 93 b) . . 100 1. Vazir-i tupchi . . . . 50 1. 

^ [moreover], each of them had the following fees: 

from the grants, tijuils and fixed salaries {qardr-i mavdjib) per tuman 200 d. 
from the amount of yak-s^a or hama-sila 43 d. 

§112. The Mustaufis of the Qurchis, Ghulams, Tufangchis and Tupchis 
had salaries as follows: 

Mustaufi-yi qurchi 50 1. 

Mustaufi-yi ghulam va tufangchi^ 30 1. 

Mustaufi-yi tupchi . . . , 30 1. 

they also had fees from fixed salaries [qardr-i mavdjib)^ grants 

and tiyuls, per tuman rood. 

from the amount of hama-sala or yak-sala 25 d. 

§113. The Dabita-nivIs had a salary estimated at 89 1. 3500 d.+, and ( 94 a) 
local fees amounting to 19 1., as well as fees, per tuman: 

from the tiyul of the amirs, muqarrabs and aqayan . . . . ii d. dg. 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not being on the 
staff, as well as from s65mrghals, etc zajd. 

^ This passage evidently belongs to f. 95b 

* There was only one Mustaufi Jor the two Departments, of. f. 64a. 
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from the hama-sala of the amirs, muqarrabs, as well as 

aqayan 

from the [sums payable in] drafts {bardti) 3 d. 4^ dg. 

he also had msm al-hisdh, per tuman 30 d. 

§114. The Sa^ib-taujih had a salary of 20 1. and local fees to the amount 01 
2 t. 2500 d. 

[fees] : 

from leases, per tuman 22|- d. 

from the amount of the salary of the amirs (tankhwdh-i mavdjib) 3 d/ 4I dg. 

( 94 b) from the military 20 d. 

from the tiyul of the amirs, muqarrabs and aqayan . . . . ii d. dg. 

from the tiyul of the qurclns, ghulams, tufangchis, tupchis . . 50 d. 

from the hama-sala of the amirs, etc. d- 

from the hama-sala of the qurclns, etc. . . . . . . 50 d. 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not being of the 

staff . . . . 22 J d. 

from the grants to the qurchis and other military . . . . 50 d. 

from the soyurghal, mu'afi, etc. 22 Jd. 

§115. The Avaraja-nivis of ‘Iraq had a salary of 14 1. and local fees of 53 1. 
1000 d. 

[fees] : 

from leases, per tuman ( 95 a) 8 d, i dg. 

from the tiy^ of the amirs, muqarrabs and aqayan . . . . ii d. dg. 

from their hama-sala 7|d. 

from the grants to the vazirs and the persons not being on 

the staff, as well as from the soyurghal, etc 22|d. 

from the amount [paid to] the muqarrabs and aqayan . . 3 d. 4I dg. 

he also had a rasm aUMsdb per tuman 15 d. 

§116. The Avaraja-nivis of Azarbayjan had a salary of 50 1., the rest of his 
fees as iti ‘Iraq. His local fees ( 95 b) have been appropriated {dabt shud) by the 
Divan. 

§117. The Avaraja-nivis of Pars has a salary of 15 1. 

he also had local fees from the extra(?) revenue {khdrij 
al-mdl) of the province {maMll) of Pars . . . . 103 t. 7000 d^+ 

the rest of his fees as in ‘Iraq.^ 

§118. The Avaraja-nivIs of Khorasan had a salary of 15 t. 

local fees ^ 68 1 . 6000 d.-l- 

the rest of his fees as under ‘Iraq. 

§119. The Avaraja-nivis of Mines. Salary: 20 1, The rest of his fees as 
in ‘Iraq. 

§120. The LASHKAR-Nivis has a tijrul of ( 96 a) 3 1 . 1250 d.+. * 

[fees] : 

from leases per tuman 15 d. i J dg. 


» ^ Here ought to follow the passage on f. 92b. 
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from the amount of yak-sala of the amirs, muqarrabs and 

aqayan 8 d. 2 dg. 

from the salary of muqarrabs, yasavuls, etc., except {siva) 

the workmen of the Buyutat 40 d. 

from the ti3ml of the amirs, muqarrabs and aqayan . . . . 25 d. 

from the hama-sala of ditto 16 d. 4 dg. 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not on the staff. . 50 d. 

[from] the salary and haqq al-sa‘y of the 'amils . . . . 50 d. 

from the so5mrghal, mu'afi, musallami and iqta‘ (96b) . . 50 d. 

from the presents from which a tithe is levied {bdzyaft) : from 
the total (ten-tenths) of the sum levied, one-tenth went to 
^ the Lashkar-nivis and the Sar-khatt-nivis. 


§121. The Sar-khatt-nivis used to have a salary of 12 1. and the following 
fees, per tuman: 

from leases 5 d. 4 dg. 

from the amount of yak-sala [paid to the] amirs and muqarrabs 3d. 4 dg. 
from the amount [paid to] the aqayan, muqarrabs and 

yasavuls . . 20 d. 

from the tiyul of the amirs, etc 8 d. 

from the hama-sala of ditto 5 d. 2 dg. 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not on the staff, 
as well as from the soyurghal, mu'afr, salary and haqq 

al-sa'y of the 'amils (97a) 16 d. 

from the presents, as under Lashkar-nivis. 

§122. The KeshIk-nivIs (two persons) : Salary 37 1. 

§123. The Scribe of the baqaya: Salary 20 1. 

§124. The PiSHKASH-Nivis: Salary 15 1. From the tithe levied on the presents 
he has i/io [i.e. i per cent.]. 

§125. The Daftar-dar: Salary 9 1. and local fees 21 1. 6300 d. 

[fees] : 

from leases, per tuman 2 d. 4|- dg. 

from the amount [paid to] the amirs i d. dg. 

from the tiyui (97b) of the amirs 3 d. 4I dg. 

from the hama-sala . . . . . . . . . . . . 2J d. 

from the grants to the amirs and the persons not on the staff, 
as well as from the so3mrghal, etc 7| d. 

§126. The Scribe of the Nazir’s Office {nivtsanda-yi nazdrat, cf. f. 58b?): 
Salary 19 1. 

[fees] from leases, per tuman d. 

§127. The Mushrif of the Royal Treasury: 
from the tithe on the grants and robes of honour and from 

the 1/20 on presents, per tuman 3000 d. 

from the 1/20 of the fees on purchases {rusum-i ibtiyd'), 

per tuman 133 d. 2 dg, 

from the salaries and perquisites (marsum) paid in cash, 
per tuman 60 d. 
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from the assigned goods ( 98 a) forming [part of] the soldiers’ 
pay {ajnds 4 hardti-ki iankhwdh 4 *asakir shaved) 1/20 is 
levied, and per tuman of the collected sum the Mushrif 

receives . . . . ' • • • • 3000 d. 

from the value {qlmat) of the goods sent [from the spot by] 

the vazirs, *amils and garak-yaraqs i/ioo 

from the produce of the weaving mill {ajnds 4 sha'r-hdf- 
khdna) 1/200 

§128. The Mushrif of the Qatchachi-khana-yi umara’i: 

from the tithe [on the value] of the robes of honour, per 
tuman collected . . . . ‘ . . . . . . . . 1200 d. 

from the sendings {infddh) of the vazirs and 'amils. . . . 1/100 

from the 1/20 on purchases, per tuman collected .. 133 d. 2 dg. 

§129, The Mushrif of the Abdar-khana: 

from the sendings {infddh) i/ioo 

from the 1/20 on purchases per tuman collected ( 98 b) . . 133 d. 2 dg. 

§130. The Mushrif of the Library: Used to be paid similarly to his coUeagn 
of the Abdar-khana. 

§131. The Mushrif of the Qaychachi-khana-yi khassa: 

from the sendings {infddh) of the vazirs and 'amils. . . . i/ioo 

from the 1/20 on purchases . . 133 d. 2 dg. 

from the 1/20 on presents, robes of honour and assigned 
goods {ajnds 4 bardtl) 1966 d. 4 dg. 

§132, The Mushrif of the 5 AVij-KHANA, Kitchen [cf. §133?], Poultry-yar 
{murgh-khdna) and Scullery {aydght-khdna), who was one single person^: Salary 30 

from grants 2/100 

from the salaries [of the subordinates?] i/ioo 

from the 1/20 on purchases ( 99 .a) 2 dg. 

[Moreover] he receives every day as his keep {jira) one plate 
{qdb) of food in the morning and one in the evening, 

6 breads du-khdssa and 6 [breads?] kharjt^ 

§133. The Mushrif of the Kitchen: 

from the tithe on the sheep given as grants . . . . 20 d. 

*from the 1/20 on purchases . . 2 dg. 

He also had an allowance {rusumi) of morning and evening 
meals. 

§134. The Mushrif of the MIva-khana, Qur-khana and Ghanat, all ti 
three Departments being under supervision {ishrdfj of one man: Salary 20 1. 
from presents i/ioo 

1 But see §133. 

® Chardin, VII, 387, says that four Mnds of bread were made in the Royal bakery: “le pai 
de feuille, qui est mmoe comme du parchemin, le pain cuit sur les cailloux, qui est grand comni 
un grand bassin d'argent, et est tr^s blanc et tres bon; le petit pain qui est au lait et aux oeuf 
et le pain ordinaire, qui comme les autres, n’est pas si 6pais que le petit doigt/'' Du-khassi 
'"Superior A'" may refer to the first kind; kharp is "ordmary.” 
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from grants, from^ioo dinars collected 

from the 5 dinars [per tuman levied on] consignments^ to the 
guilds {tc^vll-i asndf) making military outfit {yardql) ( 99 b) 
from the 1/20 levied on the salary [of the staS?] . . 
from purchases 

§135. The Mushrif of the Sharbat-khana: Salary 35 t. 

from sendings {infddh) . . 

from the 1/20 on purchases, after deduction of 2/10 belong- 
ing to the Nazir and the Mustaufi of the Keepers (§51) . . 

he also received fees on presents and grants. 


2d, 

1/20 of a dinar 
i/io 

2dg. 


i/ioo 


2dg. 


§136. The Mushrif of the Sha*r-baf-khana: Salary 15 1. 
from each tuman of the collected fees^ he had . . . . 33 d. 2 dg. 


§137. The Mushrif of the Falconry (qusk-khdna): Salary ( 100 a) 60 1. 
4900 d.+. He has some fees from the 1/20 levy on the food {tu*ma) of dogs and 
hunting birds {javdrih). 


§138. The Mushrif of the Tup-khana: Salary 20 1. 

from the i/io levied as a fee on [the cost of?] manufacture 
of gun-powder {hdrut-sdzll) he had per tuman . . . . 266 d. 4 dg. 


§139. The Sahib-jam' of the Royal Treasury: {a) as written in the Record 
[of jfees] {nuskha), the fees assigned to him were as follows: 

each collected toman of fees [representing] the tithe on grants and the 1/20 on 
presents, was distributed as follows: 

Sahib-jam' . . . . 3000 d. ‘azabs . . . . . . 300 d. 

Mustaufi of the Keepers . . 1000 d. Mushrif . . . . . . 3000 d. 

Keeper of the keys . . 2400 d. (blank) ( 100 b) 

ditto [representing] the 1/20 on purchases: 

Nazir 1000 d. Mustaufi of the Keepers . . 1000 d. 

Mushrif . . . . 2366 d. 4 dg. Sahib-jam' . . 5363 d. 2 dg. 

ditto [representing] the 1/20 on the salary in kind (jinsf-ki ha mavdjib iihand): 

Sahib-jam' . . . . 3000 d. Keeper of the keys . . 2400 d. 

Mustaufi of the Keepers . . 1000 d. 'azabs . . . . . . 300 d. 

Mushrif .. .. 3000 d. 

(6) Whereas (?), according to what the Mushrif (himself) has put down {ba-qalam 
ddda) the fees were levied {bdz-ydft) as follows: 

from each tuman of the salaries in cash (naqd), 200 dinars are levied, of which 
20 dinars are taken (dabt) for the Private Department, and, of the remaining 
sum, 120 d. are assigned to the Sahib-jam'; 

from the goods sent (from the spot) by the garak-yaraqs, vazirs and 'amils 
i^amalal) to the amount of i/ioo and from the sendings {infddh) of the 
sha'r-baf-khana 1/200 (101a). 


1 We have to translate tahml-i a§ndf, * 'consignments, remittances to the guilds,*' in view of 
the parallel passage on f. 10 la. 

^ Something left out? 
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§140. The Sahib-jam* of the Rikab-khana: Salary 489!. 1000 d.+ ; annual 
grant {in*dm 4 hama sdla) 50 1.; fees as follows: 

Mode [iafa) I: according to Hasan-beg's^ regulations {dastur): 
from presents, etc., taken over {tahvll hdshad) . . . . 1/100 

from the tithe on grants: Sahib-jam' 30 d. 

cutter ({qaychdcht) . . . . 50 d. . 

from what is consigned [tahvll) to the guilds [asndf) for the 
fabrication (sar-anjdm) of miKtary outfit [yardq) [cf. 
f. 99b] and from what is given as salary to anyone {har~ 
kas), four parts (hssa) of the tithe constitute the quota 
(rasad) of the SaMb-jam'. 

Mode II : according to the [practice] of the days of the late [jannat-makdn) [King] 
from the robes oif honour given to any one, 1/10 of the real 


(vdqi') value is levied and distributed as follows 

dushuUuk, per tuman 

workmen of the qaychachi-khana 
Tahvildar [=Satiib-jam'?] 

Mushrif 

Keeper of the keys 
Mustaufi of the Keepers 

'azabs 

pishkhidmat 

rikabdars: equally divided [^ald al-sawlya) 

[section of] buqcha-bafi: 

Keeper of the keys 

'azabs 


(101b) 


1000 d. 
550 A 
240 d, 
120 d. 
20 d. 
40 d. 
120 d. 
30 d. 
450 d. 
100 d. 
33 d- 
66 d. 


2dg. 

4dg* 


§141 . The Sahib-j am' of the Royal {khdssa) Qaychachi-khana and Khayyat- 
KHANA (Cutting and Tailoring Department): Sdary 40 1 .; fees as follows: 


from the i/io of the dushuUuk levied on robes of honour, 
from the 1/20 (?) on salaries and from the r/20 on the 
presents (102a): 

Nazir of the Buyutat 

Mustaufi of the Keepers 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushrif 

Keeper of the keys 

pishkhidmat « 

'azabs 

from the i/io on purchases: 

Nazir of the Bujditat 

Mustaufi of the Keepers 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushrif 

from what the *gardk-yaraqs remitted to the Workshops 
against a receipt 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushr^ 


loo d. 


god. 


399 d- 

2dg. 

196 d. 

4 dg. 

33 d. 


25 d. 


162 d. 

2dg. 

1000 d. 


100 d. 


100 d. 


533 d. 

2dg.’ 

266 d. 

4 dg. 


i/ioo 

i/ioo 


1 1 ,e., of the Aq-qoyunlu King Uzun-Iiasaii (a.d. 1466-78). 
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§142. The §AHiB-jAM* OF THE Farrash-khana: Salary 70 1 . 3241 J d. 
The following fees used to be assigned to him: 


from the i/io on purchases: (102b) 

Nazir . . . . 

Mustaufi of the Keepers 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushnf . . . . 

from the 1/20 on presents 

‘azabs 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushrif ' 

from the 1/20 of the salary in kind and from the tithe on 

grants: 

Nazir 

Mustaufi of the Keepers 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushnf 


1000 d. 


100 d. 


100 d. 


533 d. 

2dg. 

266 d. 

4 dg. 

1000 d. 


200 d. 


. 533 d. 

2dg. 

266 d. 

4 dg. 

1000 d. 


100 d. 


100 d. 


533 d. 

2dg. 

266 d. 

4 dg. 


§143. The Sahib- jam' of the Zin-khana ("Saddlery") used to receive: Salary 
60 1. 5846 d. The following fees were assigned to him: 


from the tithe on grants and the 1/20 on presents ( 103 a) . . 

Sahib-jam' . . 

Mushrif . . . . 

zindars and jilaudars 

'azabs 

from the 1/20 of what is given as salaries and from what 

[is spent] on purchases 

Nazir . . . . . . 

Mustaufi of the Keepers 
Sahib-jam' 

Mushrifi- 

from what is consigned [taJwll) by the vazirs and girak- 
yaraqs i/io is levied: 

Nazir . . . . 

Sahib-jam '2 . . 

Mushrif 

Mustaufi of the Keepers and the 'amil despatching the 
goods, by moieties (pil-mundsafa) 


1000 d. 

500 d. 

200 d. 

200 d. 

100 d. 

500 d. 

50 d. 

50 d. 

263 d. 4dg. 
133 d. 2dg. 


100 d. 

I d. (?) 
100 d. 

200 d. 


§144. .The Sahib-jam' of the IJavij-khana used to have a salary of 15 t. and 
the following fees: 

from the i/io on presents 100 d. 

Nazir 10 d. 

Mustaufi 10 d. 

Sahib-jam' 26 d. 4 dg. 

Mushrif and 'azabs in equal parts (103b) (pil-musdvdt) 53 d. 2 dg. 


^Probably 136 d. 2dg. 

® Perhaps: 100 d., or even 200 d. as the Sahib-jam' usually had twice as much as the Mushrif. 
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from [each] loo tumans of sendings of the vazirs and ‘amik, 
4 tumans were divided in equal parts between the Nazir, 
the Mustaufi, the Sahib-jam‘ and the Mushrif 

from the 2/10 on purchases 

[NS-ZII* •* •• •• •• •• •• •• 

Mustaufi 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushrif 


100 d. 

10 d. 

10 d. 

53 d. 2dg. 
26 d. 4 dg. 


§145. The Sahib-jam' of the Ghanat used to have a salary of 8t. 7004 d., 
and the following fees were assigned to him: 

from [what is]^ brought in kind to the Royal Household, from what the 'amils 
send [infddh) in cash [naqdl) or [from what is spent] on the purchase of sheep, 
2/100 are levied and divided in equal parts between the Sahib-jam' and the 
Mushrif (104a). 


§146. The Sahib-jam' of the MIva-khana has a salary of 20 1., and the 
following fees: 


from the tithe on grants and the 1/20 on presents: 

Nazir 

Mustaufi 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushrif . . 

'azabs 

Keeper of the keys and DushuUuld^ 
from the 1/20 of what is given as salary, per tuman 

Nazir 

Mustaufi 

Sahib-jam' 

Mushrif 

Keeper of the keys 

pishkhidraat 

'azab[s] 


800 d. 
900 d. 
3800 d. 
1800 d. 

. . 1800 d. 

• . 1000 d.® 

1000 d. 

800 d. 

3933 d. 2dg. 
*1963 d. 4 dg. 
330 d. 

250 d. 

1320 d. 


§147. The Sa^ib-jam' of the Sharbat-khana used to have a salary of (104b) 
34 1. 6900 d., and the following fees: 

from what the 'amUs, etc., have included (dar juz') in their 
purchases and sent {infddh), 2/100 are levied and divided 
in equal parts between the Sahib-jam' and the Mushrif: 


from the 1/20 on purchases: 

Nazir 5 d. 

Mustaufi . . . . 5 d. 

§ahib-jam' 26d. 2dg. 

Mushrif . . ' 300 d. 2 dg. 

from the tithe on grants: 100 d. 

N^ir 10 d. 

Mustaufi . . 10 d. 


1 Perhaps animals are meant in this case. 

* Probably the Keeper of the keys acted as collector of dushuUuk. 
» The total of this column is 10,100, instead of 10,000. 
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Sahib-jam' ( 105 a) ' . . . . 40 d. 

Mushrif 30 d. 

'azabs 5 d. 

Keeper of the keys 5 d. 


§148. The Sahib-jam' of the Sharbat-khana of Ghanat {ly- used to have a 
salary of 10 1. and fees from the 1/20 on purchases and from the 1/100 on sendings, 
as specified (tafsU) under the Private Household (P).^ 

§149. The Sahib-jam' of the Ayagh-khana (sic ) : Salary 14 1. 9896 d. ; fees 
assigned to him were as follows: 

from sheep skins, heads and livers 20 d. 

from lamb ditto® 10 d. 


§150. The Sahib- jam' of the Shira-khana: Salary 100 1. Annual grant 12 t. 


fees were assigned to him as follows: ( 105 b) 

from the tithe on grants and the 1/20 on presents . . . . 100 d. 

Nazir . . . . 10 d. 

Mustaufi 10 d. 

S^ib-jam' 35 d. 

Mushrif . . . . 35 d. 

lower staff {*amala) . , . . . . 10 d. 

from the 1/20 on purchases . . . . . . 50 d. 

Nazir . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 10 d. 

Sahiib-jam' 40 d. 


§151. The Sa^iib-jam' of the Shutur-khan: Salary 20 1. 

- §152. The Sahib-jam' of the Hima-khana: Salary 8t. Fees were assigned 
as in the Havij-khana [§144]. 

§153, The Sahib-jam* of the Saqqa-khana: Salary 19 1. 0740 d. Fees 
belonging to him were: 

from the 1/20 on purchases j 4dg. 

from the tithe on grants, from 100 dinars ( 106 a) . . . . 80 d. 

§154. The Sahib- jam' of the Mash'al-khana: Salary 12 1. Fees assigned 
to him were: 

per tuman of the price of purchased goods (jzns) . . 266 d. 4 dg. 

§155. The Sahib-jam' of the Zargar-khana: Salary 5 t. 6000 d.-l- 
the [fee for the] scrutiny {dtdant) of the jewellery [javdhw) in 
Isfahan belonged to him, and the fees were divided be- 
tween the Nazir and the others as follows: 

Nazir . . . . 1000 d. 

Mustaufi of the Keepers 1000 d. 

Sahib-jam' 5303 d. zdg. “ 

Mushrif ’ 2366 d. 4dg. 

^ Evidently different from §§145 and 147. But what relation has a sharbat-khana to the 
butchery department? 

^ Perhaps with reference to §147. 

® Ayagh in Turkish means “a foot, or a goblet Kaempfer, 125, quotes ayagh-hhma as a 
synonym of ^chlnl-khoma. 
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Provinces. 


madakhil. 

tumans. dinars. 

Men. 

’^Chors 


i.i68 

9640 

700 

Gavarud(?) .. 


257 

7050 

100 

Qappanat (stc) 


822 

5560 

188 

Vargahan (109a) 


195 

9500 

85 

Gamarud 


136 

0890 

25 

tribe of Adarba (?) 


310 

2550 

150 

Hashtarud and Tabtab 


119 

6532 

115 

M.d.k (*Mukri?) 


729 

3709 

1179 

Lahijan (109b) 


874 

5390 

590 

Dunbuli tribe 


319 

9096 

141 

Gjarud 


510 

2095 

70 

AbdaUQ (?) 


88 

5723 

100 

Sarab . . 


845 

1706 

9 

Shaqaqi tribe (110a) 

, , 

326 

2022 

319 

Zunuz and the fortress of *Qami- 
yariq 1 

455 

5280 

150 

Mishkin 

, , 

136 

9856 

60 

the irrigated part {anhdr) of 
arable lands of Mughanat 

the 

2.202 

2222 

50 

fortress of P.sh.k 


57 

5090 

15 

sultan of Lak of Salmas (110b) 


349 

3748 

100 

Qara-aghach of Talish 


216 

8352 

40 

Inallu shahi-sevans . . 


I.I3O 

0980 

80 

Sultaniya and Zanjan 


1.660 

2059 

873 

(6) Begldrbegi of Chukkur-i Sa*d and depen- 
dencies [total] 

25.910 

6326 

Beglarbegi (111a) 

. . 

20.539 

0000 

2860 

Governors of : 




tuman of Nakhchivan 


3461 

4346 

799 

Maku . . 


580 

2888 

i5o 

Zaruzbil (?) 


438 

4675 

200 

Sadarak 


65 

4358 

’ 54 

fortress of Bayazid (111b) 


306 

3487 

100 

Shadilu tribe . . 


20 

0000 

30 

Dunbuli Kurds 


10 

0000 

40 

♦Maghazberd 



6572 

54 

(c) Beglarbegi of Qardbdgh and dependencies 


[25-536 

24726 

6326] 

0978 

[4287] ’ 

(112a) Beglarbegi of (?) the lords of Qara- 
bagh known (^) as Kakhet^ 

28:614 

9435 

1430 

Governors of: 



Zagam 

. . 

5-998 

5980 

1200 

Barda' 


3-792 

2735 

515 


^ The text is out of order, v.i , p. i66. Possibly the reference to Kakhetia is to be connected 
■with the following item: “governor of Zagam." Zagam (in Georgian Dzaghn) is in the present 
day'Zakatali district. 
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Provinces. 

madakhil 

tumans. dinars. 

Men. 

Akhtabad (?) 

852 

5930 

700 

Javanshir ( 112 b) 

2.102 

8000 

832 

Bergiishat 

341 

2750 

300 

Qara-aghach 

636 

5434 

210 

Lori and Pambak 

1-545 

8434 

550 

Arasbar and the Bayazidlu tiibe . . 

601 

8345 

300 

district of Samavi [*Somay] and 




Tergavar^ 

300 

2945 

47 


[16.472 

0553] 

[6084! 

[d) Beglarbegi of Shlrvdn and dependencies ( 113 a) 

21.983 


2581 

Beglarbegi 

9033 

Governors of: 

SaJiyto, Qubba, Qulhan [of whom] : 


3845 


Saliyan 

3-342 

j-86o 

Qubba 

7.700 

0000 

Aresh and Shekki . . 

8.476 

2465 

355 

Bab al-abvab of Darband . . 

6.487 

3955 

1600 

Alpa'ut ( 113 b) 

8.084 

4737 

230 

Badkuba 

500 

0000 

100 

Chamishgazak and Aghdash 

I 002 

6195 

30 

Khorasan. 

{a) Beglarbegi of Herat and dependencies. 

Beglarbegi of Herat and dependencies 




( 114 a) 

15-277 

6034 

2682 

Governors of: 



Maruchaq 

3-267 

5531 

97 

Farah 

4.989 

6873 

603 

Khwaf ( 114 b) 

1-434 

2624 

271 

^ Jam 

*1.682 

0220 

500 . 

Bala-Murghab 

883 

3466 

100 

Panj-dih 

958 

4673 

150 

Badghis ( 115 a) 

109 

6151 

30 

♦Karokh 

442 

3737 

199 

Durmi (?) 

450 

7091 

500 

Ghur 

103 

1600 

30 

Tun ( 115 b) 

1.290 

3100 

300 


[15-611 

5066] 

[2780] 

(6) Beglarbegi of the sacred Mashhad and depen- 
dencies. 


Beglarbegi 

7-443 

'• 9195 

670 

Governors of: f 

Sarakhs 

2,099 

3024 

437 

Nishapur (116 a) 

2.170 

8300 

719 


1 The last three items look entirely out of place under Qarabagh, unless the Beglarbegi had 
some personal or financial rights in the regions lying so far west. 
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Provinces. 

madakhil 

tumans. dinars. 

Men. 

Turshiz 

994 

2972 

616 

Abivard 

3-588 

7828 

550 

Azadvar 

139 

3533 

21 

Nasa (116b) 

2 812 

0337 

555 

Sabzavar (whose) governor (is) the 




vazir of the whole of Khorasan^. . 

1,302 


272 

Isfara'In 

918 

7208 

130 

Hwruz-va y.saku (?) 

216 

7353 

45 

Durun (117a) 

2.923 

3329 

1320 

Turbat 

379 

4701 

55 

B.zavandaq 

117 

1287 

50 


[25.106 

0218 

5440] 

(c) Governor (sic) of Dar al-qardr Qandahdr 
and dependencies. 


Beglarbegi (117b) i 

blank 

1123 

Governors of: 




Zamin-davar and Ghuriyan 



463 

cash {naqd) 

2.015 

0306 

trees {ashjdrl), originally without 
indication of the sum {bi4d ma- 




blagh) 

8331® 



Kushk 

1-847 

8920 

199 

tribes [U) of K.ri, Luka, BMghis, 
Tjmuri, ‘Ali-Khwaja [and?] Mir 
‘Arif Baluch: 

salary (mavdjib) 

30 

0000 


(d) Beglarbegi of Marv, etc, (118a), 



Beglarbegi of Marv 

7-193 

6140 

2352 

(e) Governor of Sistdn . . 

I 291 

4980 

1000 

Astarabad. 

Beglarbegi of Astarabad and dependencies. 


Beglarbegi 

10.553 

4860 

1503 

Governors of (118b): 


Gira’i district [ulkd) 

I 406 

0145 

500 

Hajjilar 

659 

320 

jalayir 

72 

7000 

100 

K.ra-chupi and the buluk adjoining 


the steppe (ru-yi sahrd) (119a) . . 

200 

0000 

30 

Goklan, etc.: 



Goklan [Turcomans] 

Yamut [Turcomans] 

blank 

blank 




[i2.'89I 

2005 

2453] 


^ Literally: * 'governor of S and vazir of the whole of Kh ” The term vaztr apparently in- 
dicates that the ofi&cial acted on behalf of the Royal Khassa. 

® Trees, not tomans ? 
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Provinces. 

madakhil 

tumans. dinars. 

Men. 

Dar al-marz (Gflan), etc.^ 

■ Governors: 




Gaskar 

5-052 

5354 

1200 

Kohdom 

1.207 

4943 

200 

Ran-e ku (119b) 

3-903 

6947 

а. 450 

б. 100 

Tonekabon 

2.142 

5040 

. 575 

Kirman® , . . 

‘Iraq. 

blank 

blank 

Beglarbegi (120a) of Qalamrau . [Hamaddn] 
and dependencies. 




Beglarbegi of Qalamrau 

7-779 

9755 

700 

Governors of: 

Garrus, district of Zanin-kamar and 



T.qanmin (?) 

973 

9917 

140 

district of Hashtadjuft: 

sometimes {dafa) 

227 

4740 

57 

sometimes . . 

without indication of 
the sum 

Harsin (120b) 

328 

3900+ 

150 

Other independent amirs:® 

governor of Kalhur 

3-271 

4000 

1000 

Khwar and Simnan 

2.180 

2015 

500 

Sava and Hava [Ava] (121a) . . 

1.309 

2093 

250 

district [ulkd] of Rayy . . „ . . 

1.862 

7550 

150 

Kurdistan, etc. 


Beglarbegi 

blank 


1000 

Governors of: 




Khorkhora (121b) 

362 

7000 

blank 

Javanrud 

I.IOO 

0000 

100 

♦Avraman 

1.100 

0000 

100 

?4 

2.300 

0000 

200 

Luristan-i Feyli 

blank 


blank 

Bakhtiyari (122a) 

3-370 

3320 

361® 

district of *Bana 

without indication of 
the sum 

50 

Fars. 

Beglarbegi of Kugllu and dependencies. 




Beglarbegi 

12.000 

0000 

2000 

Governors of: 




[Kugilu?] 

6.747 

7562V8 

500 

Bahrayn (122b) 

3-839 

0000 

899 


^ No mentioii of a beglarbegi* According to Sanson, 45, there was a vazir at Rasht. 

® V.i , p. 170. 

Uwiara hi tahln nlstand. 

* These items may refer respectively to Avroman-i Luhun (western) and Avroman-i Takht 
(eastern). 

® Note: '*on campaign m ‘Iraq 
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Provinces. 

madakhil 

tumans. dinars. 

Men. 

Zaydabat 

1-833 

5313 

600 

Sarvistan 

1.343 

5002 

130 

Dauraq 

5-877 

7450 

478 

Bandar-imub^aka-5d ‘Abbasi ( 123 a.) 

4.860 

0000 

1078 

Dashtistan^ . . . . - . . 

2.000 


200 

Vali of 'Arabistan 

blank 


blank 

Sumayram 

1-045 

6I08J 

150 


[PART III ]2 

BRIEF ACCOUNT OF REVENUE ( 123 b) AND EXPENDITURE OF THE PROVINCES 

(VILAYJT) OF IRAN 

(A) REVENUE Ts 

Cash 785.623 8809 

Kind: mumiya: 8J maunds 8o mithqals. 
falcons: 4 dasts. 
yasaqi men: 500 men. 

(a) Administration® of Divan 

Cash and money substitute for taxes in kind {qlmat-i jins) . . 608 652 3403 

Kind: mumiya: maunds 80 mithqals. 

falcons: 4 dasts. 
yasaqi ( 124 a) men: 500. 

Account of the Avaraja of Traq.^ 

Account of the Mines: 


Cash 

Kind: mumiya: 8 maunds 80 mithqals. 

1.423 

0200+ 

I. Kirman [cash:] 

17713 

7000+ 

Accoxmt of the Avaraja of Khorasan 

5.176 

6000+ 

„ „ Dabita 

7-542 

2900+ 

„ „ Khassa 

3,432 

4700+ 

„ „ Mines ( 124 b) 

1.223 

0800-f 

„ „ Avaraja of Traq . . 

339 

[17-713 

2500-j- 

6900] 


^ 1 The last four items certainly not under Kugilu. 

2 In his haste, the author has forgotten his announcement, f . 84b, that the Conclusion will 
consist of three parts, and has treated Part III as a second section of Part 11 . 

® In this paragraph sarhav has got to be translated in two different ways. The large headings 
Sarkar-i divam and Sarkdr^ khdssa are “Administration of D and IChassa,” while the items under 
them refer to various “accounts” into which the sums were paid. 

* See under Kirman, Khuzistan, Traq. 
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2. Khuzistan [cash:] 

. . 

117.629 

5850 

fdcons: 4 dasts. 




Account of the [Avaraja of?] Khorasan . . 

. . 

92.582 

6300-4- 

„ „ Khassa 

. . 

5-255 

6ioo-t- 

„ „ [Avaraja of?] Iraq 

. . 

207 

4700-f 


. . 

405 

6000 

falcons: 4 dasts. 






[98-451 

3100] 

(6) Administration of Khassa, 

ETC. ( 125 a) 



Private Household 

• • • • 

*176.224^ 

5489 

Account of the Keepers 

.. 

746 

6916 



[176.971 

2405] 

3. ‘Iraq [cash:] 

• • . > 

213.416 

6058 

Men: 500. 




Account of the Avaraja of ‘Iraq 




cash: . . 

. . 

126.768 

1000+ 

yasaqi men: 500. 




Account of the Khassa ( 125 b) 

. . 

66.552 

0304+ 

„ „ Dabita 

. . 

19-423 

4500-1- 

„ „ Mines 

. . 

821 

1300 -f 

„ „ Keepers 

. . 

251 

5800 -j- 



[213.616 

2904] 

4. Pars. 




Cash and money substitute for kind 


142.001 

3000-1- 

Kind: mumiya: 8^ maunds 70 mithqals. 




Account of the Avaraja of Pars 


76.464 

3000 -f 

„ „ Dabita 


37-158 

2800+ 

„ „ Khassa 


26.189 

4000 

„ „ Keepers 


39 

5000 

„ „ Dabita [bis?] ( 126 a) 


15-003 

2400+ 

„ „ Mines 


4.178 

0000+ 



[159-032 

7200] 

5. Azarbayjan [cash:] .. 


161.969 

84004- 

Account of the Avaraja of Azarbayjan . . 


126.437 

6900-i- 

,, ,, ? . . ^ . 


2.177 

*4902-1- 

„ „ Dabita 


26.826 

0400-i- 

fi t> Khassa . . . « . . 


6.156. 

*5802-4- 



[161.597 

8004] 

6. Dar al-Marz (Gilan) ( 126 b) [cash:] .. 

• • . • 

*69.102 

70004- 

Account of the Khassa 

. . 

68.198 

9000 


^ Read so instead of i86 224: the right amount results from the total revenue minus the total 
of the Divan Administration. 
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Account of the Dabita 

10 

0000 

yf 

Mines 

907 

7900+ 



[69 1 16 

6900] 

7. ShTrvan [cash*] 

.. .. .. .. .. .. 

63.784 

8900+ 

Account of the Dabita ( 127 a) 

8.477 

2100 

yy yy 

Khassa 

849 

0500+ 

yy yy 

[Avaraja of] Azarbayjan . . 

49.860 

9400+ 

yy yy 

Mines 

4-547 

6800 

yy yy 

Keepers 

50 

0000 



[63.784 

8800] 


B. EXPENDITURE {kharj) 

- 


Cash 



. . *625.273 

6000+ 

Other: yasaqi 

men of Kalhur: 500. 



Administration of Divan 

507.400 

6300+ 

yy yy 

Khassa ( 127 b) 

. . *117.873 

9300+ 



[625.274 

5600] 

Tiyul and Hama-sala Salary. 



Cash 

.. .. .. .. .. .. 

491.896 

5700 

Other: yasaqi 

men of Kalhur tribe: 500. 



Tiyul and substitute Cavad) for tiy^: 



Cash 

. . 

• • 375-366 

3000+ 


Other: yasaqi men of Kalhur tribe: 500. 

Hama-sala salary ii6.530(?)2400+ 


491.896 5400+ 

[namely?] : 

I. Representatives of H.H. the Grand- 
mother, etc.: 2.191 6300 

Deputy {vakU) of the honourable 

Grandmother . . . . . . 2.000 0000 

Ditto of the Navvab Maryam-begum^ 191 6300 


2.191 6300 

2. Amirs and Governors: 

Cash [naqd) 396792 oooo-|- 

yasaqi men: 500. 
tiyul and its substitute: 

cash ( 128 a) 349.500 4300+ 

hama-sala salary blank 

yasaqi men: 500. 


^ Shah Sulayman’s favounte aunt Sanson, ox , 125, has a long story how, having lost her 
first husband, the Sadr, she fell in love with the Qurchi-bashi Saru-khan (towards ad 1691). 
Shah Sultan-Husayn was put on the throne at her suggestion {hasab aUhhwdhish va salal^-t 
Maryam-begum), see Z.T , f 205a. 


Table 
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3. Farrashes 

5-956 

5000+ 

tiyul 

4.404 

4800-4- 

salary 

1-552 

0300+ 


[5-956 

0 

0 

H 

4, Yasavulan-i suhbat, eshikaqasis of the 

Harem and the Divan, aqayan . . 

4.721 

7420 

tiyul 

2.746 

4000+ 

salary 

1-975 

2300 


[4.721 

6300-t-] 

5. Doctors [but cf. f. 33b] 

4.998 

1300+ 

tiyul 

1.076 

4700-4- 

hama-sala salary 

3.921 

6500+ 


[4.998 

1200] 

6 . Workers {‘amala) of the Buyutat 

6.542 

1000-4- 

tiyul 

1.289 

5300-4- 

salary 

5-252 

5300-f 


[6-542 

0600] 

7. Yasavuls (128b) 

1.587 

1700-)- 

' tiyul 

378 

7380 

salary 

1.208 

30004- 


[1-587 

0380] 

8. Artillery men 

1.942 

5000 4- 

tiyul ’ 

434 

13004- 

hama-sala salary 

1.508 

3706 


[1.942 

5000] 

9, Qurchis 

25-572 

6700-4- 

tiyul 

4-473 

iioo-i- 

salary . . 

21.089 

53004- 


[25-562 

6400] 

10. Ghulams 

18.261 

5200 

tiyul 

6378 

55004- 

salary [129a] . . 

11.882 

9700-4- 

II. Tufangchis, rikas and other categories 

[18.261 

5200] 

{tavdHf) comprised under tufangchis 

21.960 

33004- 

salary 

21.701 

97004- 

12. Ghazis of Pazuki tribe, etc.: hama sala 

2-777 

5850 

13, Garrisons ImustaM?) of fortresses in the 

ports of F§rs, etc. 

2.124 

8700 + 
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14. Other people, Georgian women {'aurdt), 

etc 7.892 1700+ 

tiynl (129b) 1.524 3500+ 

hama-sala salary 6.367 8200+ 

[7.892 1700] 

[503-320 9170] 

Tahvil . . ^ 40.391 4569 

Sahib-jam's of the Buyutat 33-447 55oo+ 

Staff ('amala) of studs (UkM): perquisites (marsum), etc. 943 9000+ 

Govemor of Bahrayn, for buying pearls i.ooo 0000 

Others: 

to Muhammad Salih, maker of camphor candles, etc. . . 1.092 5300+ 


[36.483 9800] 

93-032 5000+ 
36.777 8800+ 
5.361 97004- 

9.414 0000 
3,120 2400+ 
321 2800-j- 
7,075 6300-f 


23 6800 


5.140 4300+ 


blank 


[67.235 1100+] 

Finished the Book 

with the assistance of God, the generous Giver. 


SOYURGHAL, ETC. (130a) 

soyurghal and mu'afi . . 

vazifa (“pensions”) 

Muqarrari, madad-i ma'ash and madad-i kharj of the 

Chengizid Rustam-khan, etc 

grants 

badal-i ijara 

cost and expenditure {qtmat va ikhrdjdt) of the musallami silk 
ikhrajat: (130b) 

subsidy {ma'unat) to agriculture, hire of lodgings for guests 
[kirdya-yi mandzil), etc., haqq al-sa'y to officials, bird 
seed (chtna), tips for water (haqq al-shurbl), fuel for 

hammam, etc 

zakat: 

khums, alms, lighting of the mosque, “right of manage- 
ment” of the Overseer of the tombs of the Khaqan-i 
Sahib-qiran and the Navvab-i Tuba-ashiyan^ 
substitute for the tithes of the ports, [namely] the quota 
falling to the lot (rasad?) of the Europeans (firang), 
English (Ingls, sic) and Portuguese (PortogdlY . . 


^ The Safavid kings had all special post mortem titles: Isma'il I: khaqan-i Sulaymanshan) 
Tahmasp: Shdh~i jannat-makdn , Muhammad Khuda-banda* navvdb-i Stkandar^shdn; his wife: 
navvdb-% marhuma. The first title mentioned in our text must belong to 'Abbas II for this King 
re-introduced the use on the coins of the title sdhtb-qirdn, "Master of the auspicious conjunction,” 
see R S Poole, The Coins, LXVIII, LXXVIII The second title belongs to Shah Sulayman, 
see Z T , Or 3498/ f. 175a. * 

® The reference is to the half of the revenue of the Bandar-' Abbasi custom house ceded to the 
English for their help in 1622, as well as to the half of the revenue of Bandar-Kong promised to 
the Portuguese for the cession of Bahrayn, v.i , p. 181. But is it by way of euphemism that these 
payments are called ‘avad-i *ushur'^ 
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SINGLE OFFICES 

Chapters I-V consist of 84 paragraphs, each recording the duties of an official, and 
sometimes those of his coUeagues and subordinates as well. In the section on 
salaries (Conclusion, Part I), 28 additional officials are referred to,^ which brings our 
list up to 112 items. Our record with regard to higher offices of the Central Ad- 
ministration is presumably complete, but from Chardin and Kaempfer we learn of 
the existence of a few more officials of middle and lower rank.^ 

The data of the T.M. on the provincial and military organisation are scantier 
and here European sources form a most welcome supplement to our text. 


CHAPTER L 

SPIRITUAL POWERS 

The general tendency of the Safavids with regard to Islamic institutions was to 
hamper their activities by increasing the number of law-courts, by creating confusion 
as to the extent of their jurisdiction and by bringing the divines under the pressure 
of temporal powers.® 

§1. The office of Mulla-bashi was easily overlooked by European authorities, 
for, according to the T.-M., the title was first officially conferred on Muhammad 
Baqir Majlisi by Sultan-Husayn, who ascended the throne in 1105/1694. Indeed, 
we learn that under Shah Sula5niian the official position of Majlisi was that of Shaykh 
al-Islam. M. B. Majlisi died at the age of 73, on 27 Ramadan, 1110/29 March, 1699. 
The office of Mulla-bashi survived down to Nadir-shah’s time. Thanks to Muhammad 
Kazim’s newly discovered Kitdb-i Nddtn, we now have confirmation of the fact that 
the Mulla-bashi Mirza 'Abdul-Hasan was executed on the eve of Nadir’s election 
(March, 1736) for having been overheard to say: ‘‘Everybody is in favour of the 
Safavid d5masty.” In his stead. Nadir appointed Mulla ‘Ali Akbar, who took part 
in an embassy to Constantinople.^ In later times the title seems to have been applied 
chiefly to the teachers of the'Princes.® On some prerogatives of the Chief Astrologer 
encroached upon by the Mulla-bashi, see f. 24a. 

We have mentioned above (p ii) the strange dislike of the author for Mirza 
M! Baqir Majlisi, the all-powerful restorer of the Shi‘a orthodoxy, whom his 
homonym biographer Muhammad Baqir Khwansari calls Mauldnd . . . al-bahr 
aUmuhlt cd-aql aUbasU aWadl al-wasU, etc., see Rauddt al-janndt, Tehran, 1306/188*6, 
p. 118. Of the other theologians referred to in §1, Aqa Jamal al-din b. Husayn 
Khwansari died on 26 Ramadan, 1121/29 November, 1709, ibid., p. 155. Mir 


^ Their functions are discussed in appropriate places under the respective paragraphs of 
Chapters I-V . See their table on p 38 One official (§ahtb-nasaq) is several times referred to 
in the text (ff 17b, 50b, 53b, 80a), but his functions are not' specified. 

® Cf on the mthmdndar^bdsM, Chardin, V, 372, Kaempfer, 82 ; Sanson, 38. Under the Qajars* 
the imhmandars were appointed ad hoc in each individual case. 

® Chardm, VI, 55, and especially 71, on the enforcement by the King of the ‘ TJyf in all the 
cases when the latter conflicted with the SharVat. Cf. pp. 119, 120. 

* Lockhart, Nadtr-shah, 101-2. 

® Towards 1905 the bufloon of a governor of Kirman figured in the rolls as mulld~bdsh%\ see 
A. Y. Miller, Mahat Kerman, oblash, St. Petersburg, 1909, p. 141. 

no 
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III 


Muhammad Husayn b. Mir Muhammad Salih Khatun-abadi died on 23 Shawwal, 
1151/3 February, 1739. His mother was a daughter of M. B. Majlisi, and he in- 
herited *his grandfather's influence, ibid., 198 (margin). According to the author 
of the Zubdat al4awdnkh, the Vazir-i A'zam Fath 'Alikhan was blinded in 1133/1720 
on the suggestion of the Mulla-bashi Muhammad Husayn. This may be one of the 
*‘bad practices" to which our author refers towards the end of §1. 

§2. The functions of the Sadrs underwent a considerable evolution during the 
rule of the Safavids. For the earlier period we have a record in the ‘Alam-drd, 107, 
which^ sums up their duties as follows: "they must introduce (taqdtm) the sayyids 
and the 'wearers of turbans' and act as deputies in their affairs, administer the 
Endowments and pay out the sums for Sharfat purposes (ma'drif)/* Under 
Tahmasp there were always two Sadrs,^ but.thek..division into khdssa and *dmma is 
not yet recorded. , 

Chardin, VI, 46, calls the Sadr "le grand pontife," similar to the Mufti of the 
Turks, and says that he is the chief of the "chambre des comptes {dlvdn) de I'^glise." 
Originally the Sadr was called Sadr-i mauqufdt. 'Abbas II, desirous of diminishing 
the power of the Sadr, left the post vacant for 18 months after he had appointed the 
Sadr to be his Prime Minister. Sulajmto separated the sadrs, khdssa and 'dmma,^ 
of whom the first was entrusted with the Endowments of the kings and the latter 
with those of private persons. The Sadr-i khassa had a higher rank than his colleague. 
At assemblies he sat on the king's left, the place on his right being occupied by the 
Grand Vazir. The Sadrs were usually called navvdb, Sanson, 19, Kaempfer, 98, and 
they often married royal princesses. Very curiously Sanson, 200, states that the 
Sadr had the power to allow renegades to return to Christianity if they found the 
islamic law too exacting for them. 

Our text must be understood in the sense that there were two distinct spiritual 
chiefs: Sadr-i khassa and Sadr-i 'amma (otherwise: Sadr-i mamdlik)] occasionally 
only the two offices were united in a single person. It is distinctly stated that the 
representative of the Shari'at in the Divan-begi's tribunal was the Sadr-i khassa. 
The territorial definition of the latter's competence undoubtedly follows the general 
lines of delimitation between the Divan and the Khassa and is very useful for the 
commentary on the budgetary part of the TM. (v.i., p. 163). As regards the leader- 
ship o_f all the divines and the administration of the Endowments, our source follows 
the *Alam-drd, but the point on the presence of the Sadr at the Divan-begi's tribunal 
illustrates the Safavid tendency to abate the independence of the Islamic clergy 
(v.s., p. no). 

§3. Chardin, VI, 54-5, places the Qadi after the Shaykh al-Islam, adding that 
the judicial functions of the two were badly delimited, although in practice this led 
to no great inconveniences, the court of the Divan-begi being considered as the 
instance of appeal. "Le cazy a peu de pouvoir (en Perse) depuis quelques siecles, 
qu'on a pris a tkche de I'abaisser, afin qu'il ne fit plus d'ombrage a I'autorit^ politique, 
comme il faisait auparavant." The object was attained by creatmg the offices of 
the Sadr and of the Shaykh al-Islam "qu'on a autoris6 aux m^mes fdnctions que la 
charge du cazy mais qui sont en plus haute consideration, a cause du credit auquel 
ceux qui en sont rev^tus parviennent ordinairement par la grandeur de leurs 
alliances," i.e. by their marriages with Royal princesses. 


^ A propos of the disgrace which befell the say3dds of Uskuya under Shah Tahmasp, cf. A^san 
aUtavarikh, 301-2. 

* According to Kaempfer, 98-100, this happened in 1670 In 1680 Sula3niian had the Sadr-i 
khassa beaten on the soles of his feet on a false accusation, and in the interval administered the 
pious foundations himself. 
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The Qadfs jurisdiction extended especially to wills, marriages and divorces, 
ibid., 97, cf. Sanson, 24, Kaempfer, loi. Chardin, VI, 84, speaks of a special bayt 
aUmdlji, “pr6v6t de la maison du bien irr6clam6,” but our text suggests that the 
Qadi was the official responsible for the conservation of the property of the absent 
and orphans, i.e. that he was in charge of the bayt al-mdl. 

§ 4 . Our text confirms the confusion between the attributes of the Shaykh 
AL-I sLAM and the Qadi, but contr^ to the T.M., Chardin, VI, 53, affirms that the 
Shaykh al-Islam, owing to his credit at the Court,^ was considered "'comme le premier 
et le plus juridique tribunal/' This difference of opinion may be explained by some 
personal merits of the contemporary holder of the office or by some new meandering 
of the religious policy of the Safavids {v.s., p. no). 

§5. This paragraph too indicates gradual changes in religious institutions. 
Originally the Qadi-'askar must have been a kind of chaplain to the army, and we 
learn from the Jahdn-drd, i. 192a, that in this capacity the author's grandfather 
accompanied Uzun-Hasan's army to Tiflis (in 1476), and was the first to recite the 
Islamic creed in that Christian town.^ Under the Safavids the Qadi-*askar acted 
as the Shari'at adviser to the Divan-begi, but in these functions was supplanted by 
the Sadr. Towards the end of Safavid rule the Qadi-‘askar was reduced to the 
insignificant position of a registrar of soldiers' claims. 


CHAPTER 11. 

ON THE GREAT AMIRS 

In a short but valuable introduction the author first outlines the provincial ad- 
ministration, on which we learn much more from Part II of the Conclusion, and 
then speaks of the Pillars of the State residing in the capital. 

A. Among the border amirs ("'Wardens of the Marches") the highest rank -was 
represented by the four; valIs. They all belonged to ancient families of hereditary 
rulers and, in spite of their incorporation in the Safavid state, enjoyed practical 
independence. Their revenue was not included in the budget and, apart from 
military .assistance, they owed their suzerain nothing but tribute disguised as gifts. 

The valis of 'Arabistan were say5dds of the Musha'sha' family and resided at 
Havdza in Khuzistan. Their activities can be traced from a.d. 1436 down to our 
own times, see Minorsky, Musha'sha* in EJ, (Supplement). 

The valis of northern Luristan ruled between a.d. 1184 and 1597, and, although 
at the latter date Shah-verdi khan was executed by Shah 'Abbas, the family tradition 
was carried on by the valis of the diminished territory of Pi^sht-i kuh (to the west of 
the upper Kerkha), see Minorsky, Lur 4 Kiichik in E.I. 

The vahs of Georgia were the lawful kings of the ancient Bagratid dynasty. 
Already Isma'il I and Tahm^p led several expeditions to Georgia. The period of 
Safavid suzerainty was interrupted by the Ottoman conquest (a.d. 1578-1603), 
but Shah 'Abbas reoccupied Transcaucasia. He placed on the throne of KartHa 
Bagrat VI, a convert to Islam, and decimated Kakhetia; some 60-70 thousand people 


^ Like the Sadrs, the Shaykh al-Islams often married royal princesses, Chardin, VI, 55. 

2 In the Ottoman judicial system the Qadi-'askar occupied the highest place", cf. Hammer, 
Des Osman Retchs Siaatsverfassung, II, 378. The term qddt-askar replaced sadr under Murad I, 
Muliammad II nominated two qadi-*askars, one for Rumelia and one for Anatoha; during' cam- 
paigns each qadi-'askar had to accompany the Sultan within the territory under his jurisdiction, 
but finally the judge of Rumelia eclipsed his colleague. 
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were killed and 100-130 thousand captives were carried off to Persia, see *Alam-drd, 
633. Since then, down to the second period of Ottoman dominion (1723-34), Georpa 
remained a vassal state to Persia, while, in compensation, the r61e of the Georgian 
element in internal Persian affairs became very conspicuous. The important office 
of governor {ddrugha) of Isfahan was usually held by a Georgian prince; Georgians 
were appointed to governorships, and in the harems Georgia^i influence was para- 
mount, v.s., p. 18, and cf. Minorsky, Tiflis in E.I. 

The valis of Kurdistan of the Ardalan family resided at Senna (Senanduj). The 
origins of the dynasty go back to Timurid (?) times.^ Under 1035 /1625 the *Alam-drd 
styles Khan Ahmad khan ha-istiqldl hakim-i Ardalan va muta§arrif 4 mulk 4 mauruth 
va heglarhegi-yi ShahrazuL The last representative of the dynasty was replaced by 
a Qajar prince in 1868, see B, Nikitine, Les valis d* Ardalan, in Revue du Monde 
Musulman, XLIX, 70-104, and Minorsky, Senna and Stsar in EJ.^ 

The Bakhtiyari tribes, of Lur origin, occupy the territories of Lur-i Buzurg,^ 
see Minorsky in EJ., which between a.d. 1155 and 1423 were ruled by atabeks of 
the Fadlavi dynasty whose capital was at Malamir. It was probably in Safavid times 
that the elevation of the local khans began. They never rose to the rank of vali, 
but their importance became evident after the fall of Nadir shah's dynasty, when 
'Ali Mardan khan (a.d. 1750-4), under the title of vakil, usurped power for a short 
time. 

The beglarbegis were Govemors-General ^individually appointed by the central 
government, although in special cases fhe’ sons could hope to succeed their fathers. 
A detaile'd^Iisr of beglarbegis and their deputy governors is given in Conclusion, 
Part II (ff. I07b-I23b). Qazvin as the seat of a beglarbegi is quoted ohXy on'i 

B. The functions of the amirs residing at the Court form the particular object 
of the T.M., f. 8a. Lists of the highest dignitaries of state are also found in con- 
temporary European sources,^ with but insignificant variants. The term janqi used 
for the Council of State points to the Mongol or Timurid origin of the institution.® 
Chardin, V, 237, says that there was no Council of State in Persia similar to the 
European institution. Only in case of war did the Shah convene his principal 
officers, and on such occasions auguries were taken from the book ‘'Karajam^a," 
supposed to have been written by Shaykh Safi.® However, *les grands ne laissent 


1 This family name is apparently derived from some Turkish rank. A borough in the 
Bakhtiyari country is called Ardal, In Persian usage ardel {ardal) applies to some kind of aide- 
de-camp. Its derivation from English “orderly” is imagmary. 

2 Chardin, V, 256, says that the governors of Sistan had the title of vall. Khondamir, Habib 
al-Siyav, II, 125, gives “the vail of Sistan” the title of shahriydr. Their family claimed to be of 
Saffarid and even Kayanid ( 1 ) origin. In 1723-4 Malik Mahmud Sistan! assumed royal pre-. 
rogatives in Mashhad. The A}isan aUtavdrlkh, 188, calls Choha-sultan vall-yi Kalhur, but tbtd.] 
208, Dhul-fiqar (MusuUu) is called hdk%m~% Kalhur, cf. Sharaf-ndma, II, 174: hdk%m-i Kalhuristdn. 

® 'Alam-ara, 762 Lur~i Bakhtiyari, very probably the term Bakhtiyari, which is not found 
before the Safavids, is derived from the name of some chief 

*Du Mans, 14-25; Chardin, V, 333-79, 451-3 passim, Kaempfer, 60-140, Sanson, 19-47. 

® Janqi is a Mongolian word meaning “a knot,” Muqaddimat al-adab, 98, 201. In Chardin, 
V, 239, it is found mis-spelt: ichengui. The termjanqi frequently occurs in the Z T,, cf. f. 203: 
guftugu^va-jdnql, ad 1711, after Mir Vays's revolt in Qandahar; f. 205: janql-va-maslahat, a.d. 
1717, after the defeat of Safi-quli khan near Herat Cf. Zafar ndma, II, 502. 

^ ® The author of the Afdal aUtavdrlkh (Vol. I, Eton CoUege Library, Ms.M.172, f. 2b) mentions 

as his first source the Maqdmdt va- Maqdldt of Shaykh §afi ii-din, i.e the extraordinary events of 
the life of his ancestors and his own down to 735/1334; he wrote them in Persian and Turkish, 
in a book (saflna) called Qard~majmu*a and gave them the title of Siyar-* sufiya. This must be 
the book referred to by Chardin According to Tarbiyat, Ddniskmanddn-i Azarbdyjdn, 1314/1935, 
p. 234, the only copy of the Qara-majmU* a is in the treasury {khazdna, “library”) of the Safavid 
kings; some quotations from it are found in the anthology of a certain Gharibi. 
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pas de conferer des affaires ensemble, ce qni se fait journellement soir et matin a la 
porte du S6rail dans un appartement destin6 a cela, qu'on appelle Kechic Kane, 
c'est^ dire, la maisonde la garde. . . . Ils conferent de tout ce qui arrive d'important, 
et a quoi il faut que le roi donne ordre. Le roi envoie d’ordinaire les requites qull 
a re9ues, afin d'avoir Tavis des ministres sur ce qu'on y doit repondre, et les memoires 
des affaires sur lesquelles il faut aussi avoir leur avis.”^ Sanson, 138, says that all 
the decisions are taken in the King's Council, and expresses a high opinion on the 
capacity of Persians to deliberate: **ils donnent aux affaires toute Tattention qu'elles 
meritent et ne forment pas leurs decisions que sur des reflexions exact es." 

The Council of Ministers rose to a particular importance in periods of interregnum. 
During the earlier part of the Safavid dominion the representatives of the unruly 
Shahi-sevan tribes struggled in arms for their candidates. Shah 'Abbas had selected 
as his successor his grandson Sam (=Safi)-mirza, but the latter was in Isfahan when 
the Shah died in Mazandaran, and the ministers, with the participation of the Sufi 
organisation (§16), prepared and sealed a document confirming the succession, 
'Mam-drd, 737. Very interesting is Chardin's account, IX, 425-67, of the delibera- 
tions held by the Ministers before they voted for the future Shah“Sulayman. The 
latter's eldest son Sultan-Husajm was nominated at the indication [hasah al-saldh) 
of the Princess Maryam-begum who made the amirs, the khwaja-saras, the khans 
and the chiefs seal a document of agreement to this lawful succession. 

At the Safavid court there existed an established ceremonial to which the 
*Alam-drd, 738, refers as tartlb-i muqarrar va dyln-i ma'hud 4 qiziUhdsh, but apparently 
the personal prestige of the holders of offices could influence and modify to their 
advantage the order of precedence. Very probably the list of the T.-M. follows 
the fixed rules of the administrative hierarchy. On the other hand, the European 
sources (Olearius, Du Mans, Chardin, Kaempfer, etc.) echo in their enumeration 
more casual factors of time and political combinations. With particular care, 
Chardin, IX, 423-4, describes the order in which the dignitaries were seated at the 
meeting which was to decide the succession to Shah 'Abbas II. 

On the nght sat the Grand Vazir and below him the ministers referred to in our §§§, ii, 
12, 15 and 20 On the left sat the Tufangchx-aqasi (§10) and below him Nos. 17, 13 and 21, 
and the two chief eunuchs, while the Eshik-aqasi-bashi (§9) and, slightly behind him the 
Mihtar (f. 32a) were apparently standing between the Grand Vazir and the Tufangchi-aqasi. 
This order (exceptmg Nos 17 and 13) more or less corresponds to the enumeration of the 
T,M , although we cannot account for the absence from the meeting of such important 
dignitaries as No 7. 

The title 'dlt'jdh, which only the fourteen highest dignitaries enjoyed under the 
Safavids, became degraded under the Qajars so as to be applied only to the lowest 
ranks of ojB&cers and civil servants, such as messengers, village headmen, etc. 

§6. The Grand Vazir, usually called in our source: Vazir-i a'zam-i divan-i a'la, 
was naturally among the Pillars of the State {rukn al-daula), but he alone was called 
I'timad al-daula, a title which under the pen of Europeans took the form of 
Athemadeulat, Du Mans, 17, etc. Under the early Safavids, these titles do not occur, 
and the highest dignitary of state is usually called VakU, After the accession of 
the youthful Isma'il in 907/1501, his former tutor, Husayn-beg Lala was appointed 
vaktl 4 nafs 4 nafts 4 humdyun, i.e. "His Majesty's personal Lieutenant" or Vice-Roy, 
H.S., III/4, 341. In 913/1507 his title was transferred on to Najm al-din Mas'ud, ^ 
who was commissioned to "carry on the administrative and financial affairs 
(mulk-u-mdl), his rank being placed two degrees {pay a) above the other amirs, ibid., 


1 Ministerial activities were greatly bampered by another unofficial council held in the Harem 
by the Queen mother, the principal eunuchs and the more influential favourite wives, %b%d., V, 2^0. 
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349,1 After him Najm-i Than! united the ranks of vakil and amir al-umara, Ahsan 
al 4 avdnkhy 107, in. In 920/1514 Shah-Husayn I^fahani was raised to the '*high 
rank of vakil in the affairs of the divan-i vizarat/' AT.y 177. His successor, Jalal 
al“din Tabrizi, who contented himself with the title of “independent vazir,“ was 
burnt alive by his rival amir ahumara, ibid., 184. Under Shah Tahmasp we again 
hear of a vakil, Ma‘sum-beg Safavi,^ issued from a side branch of the royal house, 
A.T., 443, 'Alam-drdy 118, 761. 

In comparison with the vakil, the vazir is usually mentioned in the second place, 
e.g. in 907/1501, simultaneously with the nomination of Husayn-beg Lala, Mirza 
Zakariya was appointed to be “vazir and sahib-divan.” Under ‘Abbas I the title 
of vakil is no longer recorded, and the promotion of the vazir to the first place 
indicates the tendency of the kings to eliminate any reference to the e?ccessive pre- 
rogatives of a Vice-Roy.^ 

As the power of the qizil-bash amirs had been crushed, the Grand Vazirs' 
authority was no longer contested, and Chardin, V, 430, who refers chiefly to the 
time of Shah Sulayman, goes so far as to say: the kings of Persia are only for show 
(“pour la montre”), whereas the real kings are the Grand Vazirs.^ 

Our source grosso modo describes the situation after ‘Abbas I. According to it, 
the duties of the Grand Vazir may be summarised as follows: he confirmed all the 
official appointments, from the highest ranks to the lowest; he administered the 
state finance and controlled *all the operations with the revenue ; he checked the 
legality of procedure of all the officials of the state. Kaempfer, 61, recalls another 
important prerogative of the Grand Vazir, that of foreign policy, including negotiations 
with ambassadors, the signing of treaties, etc. (but vd.y §17). 

However, in practice even the Grand Vazir’s authority was checked and balanced 
by the clever devices of the bureaucratic system. We shall examine here his relations 
to the Nazk-i daftar-i humayun, the Mustaufi al-mamalik and the Nazir-i bu5nitat. 

With regard to the first, Chardin, V, 341, writes: “Le grand-visir a un contrbleur 
qui porte le titre de nazir, ou surveillant, lequel est mis par le roi et qui sert ce 
ministre de premier secretaire. Les autres grandes charges en ont aussi un de 
meme.”^ Nothing suggesting “surveillance” appears from our §53, except in the 
sense of business routine. The Royal Supreme Secretariat {daftar-khdna-yi humayun- 
a*ld)y of which this Nazir was the head, was the Grand Vazir's secretariat; but the 
fact remains that the acts had to be checked and endorsed by the Secretary General, 
Chardin V, 446. 

Among his other duties the Grand Vazir acted as the Minister of Finance; but in 
this field his chief coadjutor was the Controller General (Musfaufi al-mamdlik, §18). 
The r.ikf., f. 28a, suggests that without the latter’s approval [tasdlq) the Grand 
Vazir did not take any action with the Divan revenue.® 


1 A.T,, 107- wrongly amir al umardy but no, rightly vaklL 
® Shah Tahm^p called him 'amu oghh "cousin.” 

* In later times we hear of a vakU aUdaula (sic) under the weak Tahmasp II in ii 35/1 722, 
Z,T.y ff. 2iob, 2iib, ^ After Nadir Shah*s death the "Protector” ‘All Mardan khan Bakhtiyari 
(a.d. 1750-2) and the "Regent” Karim khan Zand (a d 1752-79) were called vakil, see R. Stuart 
Poole, The Coins of the Shahs of Persia, 1887, pp. LIII-LV. 

• * Cf. also V, 339* "nul acte du roi, a quelque sceau qu*il soit pass6, n"est valide qn’avec le 

centre seel du visir”; V, 440, "le premier ministre a inspection sur toutes les deux (chambres des 
comptes),” i.e, divan i mamalik and divan-i kbSssa, 

® This latter circumstance makes it sometimes difiScult to distinguish between various nazirs, 
e.g. the Nazir referred to on f. 28a seems to be the special nazir to the Mustaufi al mamalik *(?). 

« Less clear is the functioning of the oflSice of the Mustaufi-yi kha§sa, on which the T.M, gives 
little information (§109, cf. p. 123), 
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Somewhat more complicated were the relations of the Grand Vazir with the 
Nazir-i buyiitat (§ii). By virtue of the dual system of Safavid administration, the 
Grand Vazir was properly the head of the Divan [mamalik) branch of the adminis- 
tration, while the Nazir-i bu5mtat administered the Khassa branch ('‘Private Dt.,"' 
Demesnes). 

According to the T.M., f. 9a, the Grand Vazir controlled all the Divan revenue 
as well as “the sums sent to the Treasury and other Bu3mtat from the whole of the 
mamalik and from the capital of Isfahan.” This statement, if accurate, leaves out 
of his control the revenue from the Khassa. On the other hand the Mustaufi al- 
mamalik, who belonged to the Grand Vazir's administration, seems to have held a 
paramount position with regard to the Departments of Khassa and Tahavil. Chardin 
says that, as the King had interests in the affairs of the “State” Dt., the Nazir looked 
into them, while the Grand Vazir for his part went through the accounts of the 
khassa administration. In this case, the Grand Vazir's presence was considered as 
a guarantee to the population against the proceedings of the khassa agents who 
might have cloaked their own high-handedness with the King's name. Chardin^ 
only hints at these contacts, which probably were never couched in too rigid formulas, 
much being left to the personal tact and respective importance of the two Ministers. 

The Grand Vazir had no fixed salary (§86), but he had an assignment in the guise 
of rasm aUvizara, t 85b, as well as some ‘‘annual grants.” The amount of fixed 
pay both of the Sadr and Qurchi-bashi was higher than his, but this disadvantage 
seems to have been largely made up for by the important “fees” attributed to him. 

From §85 we learn of the existence of a Vakil of the Supreme Divan whose office 
was temporarily in abeyance, although the fees belonging to it continued to be 
collected by a Dabit (§69) appointed ad hoc. It is possible that this Vakil of the 
Supreme Divan (not VaM 4 nafs-i nafls, or even Vakil aUdaula 1 ) was a Vice-Prime 
Minister, acting in the interim or during the absence of the Grand Vazir.^ 

A considerable reshuffling of the highest offices of State took place under the 
Qajars. The title of Ttimad al-daula had fallen into disuse and the dignitary in 
charge of his duties received the title of Sadr-i a‘zam, now disconnected from the 
religious functions described under our §2. Meanwhile, the office of the Vakil-i 
Vazir-i A‘zam, which, as just stated, was in abeyance under the Safavis (§85), was 
resuscitated under the appellation of Qa'im-maqam “Locum tenens,” and its holder 
was attached to the heir apparent whose residence became Tabriz. In case of illness 
of the Sadr-i a‘zam the Qa'im-maqam was summoned to Tehran to act in his stead. 
The immediate assistants of the Sadr-i a‘zam and of the Qa'im-maqam were now 
styled Nazir, while the governors who accompanied other Princes Royal appointed 
rulers of provinces, were sumamed Vazirs.® 

§7. The QuRCHi-BASHf, “Chief of the qurchis,” was next in dignity to the Grand 
Vazir.^ Our source calls him “the most important of the amirs who are Rukns,” but 
the Grand Vazir was the most important of all the Rukns.® In earlier times, when 
Persia possessed no regular troops, the Qurchi-bashi was practically the Minister of 


^ V, 346. “Cortmie (le Nazir) entre avec le grand-visir dans les affaires de I*6tat, k cause de 
Tmt^r^t du roi, qui y est toujours m^l^, le grand-visir entre aussi avec lui dans les comptes que 
lui rendent les intendants des provinces, les administrateurs du domaine, les commis du roi, et 
tous ceux g^n^ralement qui manient les biens du prince dans tout le royaume.*' 

* Somewhat puzzlmg is to place in the enumerafton (§85) before the Grand Vazir (§86) 

* On these and other similar changes of titulature, under the Qajars, see G. Drouville, Voyage 
en JPerse, Paris, 1825, II, pp. 5-16. 

♦Kaempfer, 70, agrees with the T.M,; if Chardin, V, 341, says that the Divan-begi ranks 
second, he refers only to the civil administration. 5 [i,^. under *Abbas I.] 
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War of Persia, and his usual title seems to have been amir al-umara, Husayn-beg 
Lala (v.s.) evidently, combined the offices of vakil and amir al-umara, for he lost the 
former in 914/1508 and the latter in the following year. Under 'Abb^ I the pre- 
rogatives of the amir al-umara were curtailed by the creation of the new troops and 
the TM calls him the senior officer (“white beard“) of all the tribes of Iran, but not 
of the other armed forces. The Carmelite Chronicle, p. 468, also points to the eclipse 
of the Qurchi-bashi by calling him (a.d. 1694) “general of the old militia." None 
the less the Q.-b. earned great weight in public affairs and Sanson, 30, applied to him 
the French title of “Connetable.”^ Very interesting is the prerogative of the Q.-b. 
to submit the candidatures even of such high officials as valis, but, in view of the 
similar passage in §8, it must have had a restricted application, viz. only in those 
cases where the candidates belonged to the corps of qurchis. The rights of the 
Q.”b. with regard to the appomtment and salaries, and the “muster" of the sub- 
ordinates, apply mutahs mutandis, to the other heads of military and civil departments. 

On the Qurchi-bashi’s emoluments see §88 and on his staff see §§54, 55, in and 112. 

A general characteristic of the qurchis as a military force has been given above, 
p. 32. Under this heading it remains for us to mention some special classes of qurchis 
who, as it appears, were lent by the Qurchi-bashi to various departments. 

Our text refers to the King’s arm-bearers {qurchiydn-i yardq) (ff. 43a, 43b, 59b), 
including the qurchi-yi sadaq (f. 43b), who stood around in Royal assemblies. A very 
fuU list of this group is given by P. Bedik, 245, who indicates the objects in the charge 
of single qurchis: 


mandil qorclusi 

qilich-q 

khanjar-q. 

kaman-q. 

sadaq^q. 

nayza-q 

qaiqan-q. 


turban 

sword 

dagger 

bow* 

quiver {cf f. 43b) 

spear 

shield 


gi3rim (spelt ^Aeiw)-q. 
pabla-q 
chakma-q. 
bashmaq-q. . . 
jam-q. 

hazier (’)-q. .. 
jilau-q 


coat of mail 
gloves 
top boots 
shoes 
cup 

trappings® 

reins 


The qurch%-y% ajrlu (f. 21b) formed a small corps of 100 men with functions similar 
to those of a Gendarmerie, cf. Chardin, VII, 421. 

Less clear is the position of the yasdvuldn-% qur, whom our source (ff. 59b, 6ia) 
mentions both in the corps of qurchis and in that of quUar. One of the meanings of 
qur is “munitions," and one might imagine that these officers served as a connecting 
Imk with the Jabba-khana (§33). On the other hand, Sanson, 193, affirms that 
“Kaur Ysaouls," numbering 2,000, who were subordinated to the Qurchi-bashi, 
were agents of the executive power and served on horse-back (“huissiers a cheval"). 
They guarded the environs of the palace at night; they kept the crowds at a distance 
when the Shah went out for a ride; they secured “silence" at the Divan-begi’s tribunal; 
they carried out executions, confiscations of property, personal arrests of Khans, etc. 
It is curious that Sanson seems to overlook the existence of ordinary qurchis. 


^ A trace of the old conception is found in the history of Shah Safi, Khuld‘'% harm, p 257, in 
which the Q.-b. still opens the list of dignitaries, the Vazir-i *A‘?am coining at the second place. 
It is curious too that when, after the execution of Fath ‘Ali Qajar, Nadir formed a government, 
the functions of Vazir-i A'zam were conferred on Mirza Aqvam, while Nadir himself assumed the 
rank of Qurchi-bashi, after the deposition of Tahmasp II, this title was replaced by that of 
Nawab-i Iskandar shan, Z.T., if. 212b, 215. 

* Du Mans, 24, uses a parallel Turkish expression oq yay qurchist, "qui garde Tare et la fl^che 
du Roy.” 

® I strongly suspect this strange word of being a mis-spelling of oz&ngu, “stirrup”; cf. du 
Mans zengou-qurchi-st, “qui tient Testrie pour monter.” Chardin, V, 366, places the ozdngu- 
qurchzst-bdshl under the Amirakhor, adding that he always ndes (“marche” ?) close behind the 
King and has a staff of ten stirrup-holders, v i , p. 120. 
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According to Olearius, ed. 1656, p. 672, Jasaul Kor ''Reise-Marschall’' rode before 
the king and cleared the way through the crowd. He belonged to the Eshik-aqasi- 
bashi's Dt. and had under his orders another yasavul. The latter was employed 
for various commissions, such as the binding of captives, etc. 

§8. On the corps of qullar and jaza’irI, v s. , pp. 33-4. It is interesting that the 
Turkish term qul 4 ar is used mdiscriminately with the Arabic ghuldm, and that the 
ghulams are specially associated with the Khassa. 

§9. For Eshik-aqasi-bashi, literally '‘Head of the masters of the threshold,'* 
Chardin, V, 357, suggests the French equivalent of "chef des maitres de la cour" or 
in mediaeval Latin, "caput ostiariorum." Kaempfer's translation, 207, seems more 
appropriate materially: Magnus Aulae MareschaUus. The functions of the Eshik- 
aghasi-bashi were twofold; at the council meetings and public functions he acted as 
the great master of ceremonies; on the other hand, he was in charge of the door- 
keepers, guards and dqdydn (cf. §§29-31).^ His headquarters were in a hall of the 
principal entrance to the Palace, the Ala-qapi, Chardin, VII, 369. One of his duties 
was to sleep at the gate, but m fact he only came there to place sentries, ihtd., V, 358. 
His jurisdiction extended only over the outer part of the palace down to the Harem 
gate. The command near the latter belonged to an amir of lesser rank called 
EsmK-AQASl-Yi Haram (§28), whose activity must have been co-ordmated with, if 
not subordinated to that of the Eshik-aghasi-bashi ^ On the Lashkar-nivis and 
Sar-khatt-nivis acting as the Vazir and the Mustaufi in his department, v.i., §§63 
and 64 On the prerogative of the Eshik-aghasi-bashi to collect an additional 
10 per cent, on the value of presents offered to the king, v.s., f. 87a. 

§10. On the tufangchis, v.s., p. 32. On the staff of the Tufangchi-aqasi, 
V.L, §§111-2. 

Twice in our text (ff. 15a and 129a) subalterns called nkd are associated with the 
Tufangchi Dt. The dictionaries explain rlkd only as "a staff-bearer [chubddr) from 
whose bonnet wool is hanging down" (Vullers, II, 98). European travellers do not 
agree as to their duties. According to Olearius they were armed with "pole-axes," 
were always on guard about the king's person and sometimes acted as common 
executioners. Kaempfer, 209, caUs them runners (cursores), adding that they 
marched ahead of the royal cortege and with their axes reduced walls and enclosures 
which might have hampered the progress. According to Du Mans, 32, nkds were 
the footmen (valets de pied), whom the dignitaries kept at the palace gate to inform 
them of the King's outings, which is definitely not the case of §11. In view of the 
fact that the rikas were halberdiers one might suppose that they were identical with 
the sufi guards described above, p. 33, but Kaempfer speaks of them separately. 

§11. The Nazir-i buyutat, "Superintendent of the Royal Workshops,''® was 
the Superintendent General of the whole of the King's Household. Chardin, V, 345, 
calls him "le premier ministre du souverain, le surintendant de ses finances, le grand 
6conome de son domaine, de ses revenus, de ses biens meubles et immeubles, de 
tout ce qui entre dans son tr^sor, et de tout ce qui en sort." In fact the Nazir was 
the head of the khdssd, ibid., 3^, and even looked into some affairs of the dtvdn 


^ As suggested above, p. 47, the latter term would normally refer to eunuchs ; but a broader 
use of it is suggested by f 44b where the ushers are said to be sons (!) of aqdydn, etc. On f . 79a ^ 
the aqdydn figure along with the military. Apparently the aqdydn formed a special class of 
"gentlemen"’ having a rank inferior to the anairs, muqarrabs (f. 90b), yasavuls and eshik-aqasis 
(ff. 69b, 128a, but see 96b 1). 

* On the channels through which communications with the IJarem took place see f. 30b. 
If indeed the eunuchs were controlled by §9, the subordination to him of §28 was inevitable. 

® On them, vi., pp. 119, 134 
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administration, jointly with the Grand Vatzir, v.s., p. 116. In view of his association 
with the affairs most directly interesting the King, the Nazir was a powerful minister. 
Under 'Abbas II the holder of this office, who was the King's favourite, had en- 
croached so much on the prerogatives of the Grand Vazir that the latter ignored 
many ot the affairs which officially came under his purview. 

The Nazir had under him 33 different huyutdt, alongside such purely domestic 
departments as the King’s kitchen, scullery, various stores, etc., there were also 
departments which represented small factories, see §§34, 35 (tailoring departments), 
136 (weaving mill), 155 (jewellery), etc. The Buyutat are only partially enumerated 
in Chapter III, Category [h), with some additions in the list of salaries (Conclusion, 
Part I). Du Mans, 21-4, Chardin, V, 349-56, and Kaempfer, 120-31, mention a 
number of additional departments. % 

In earlier times it happened that only a part of the Buyutat ('Alam-drd, 120® : 
akthar-i buyutat, 12O14* ha*d% az buyutat) was placed under the Nazir’s orders, but, 
with the growth of the importance of the Khassa, his competence extended beyond 
his immediate subordinates. Our source (f. 20b) records, for instance, the dependence 
on him of the Royal Stables (§15), ammunition dumps, etc. It is to be assumed that 
at least the corps of musketeers, qullar and jaza’iri (v.s., p. 32) maintained by the 
Khassa, were very closely controlled by the Nazir In conformity with the general 
policy of the later Safavis, the office of Nazir was withdrawn from the qizil-bash amirs 
and entrusted to the more subservient eunuchs (f. 32a). The famous Saru-Taqi, 
castrated by 'Abbas Fs order, became, under Shah Safi, Nazir, and finally Grand 
Vazir. To his suggestion Chardin ascribes the decisive encroachments of the Khassa 
on the Divan.^ 

Very interesting is the information given' by the TM. on the system of control 
over the expenses of the King’s Household. Chardin confirms that on the whole it 
worked satisfactorily.^ 

As was the case in other branches of administration, the Nazir’s nearest assistants 
were his vazir, his mustaufi and his mushrif (§§50-3). All the heads of the depart- 
ments in the Workshops {sdhib-jam\ §31) were under his orders, and through them he 
conl^Ued the numerous staff of workmen, cooks, attendants, etc. 

The Divan-begi was the Lord High Justice. His duties as described in 
me TM, were fourfold: 

(a) Sitting jointly with the Sadr at the Keshik-khana he tried the major crimes, 
committed in any part of the Kingdom.^ The Sadr was supposed to give orders for 
the application of the Qor’anic law, but the fact that he did so in the Divan-begi’ s 
tribunal shows whose influence was uppermost. The Keshik-khana in question, 
according to Chardin, VII, 369, was an entrance hall at the principal gate {Ald-qdpt) 
of the Palace, opposite another hall, occupied by the Eshik-aqasi-bashi (§9).^ 

(b) The Divan-begi® controlled all the Shari'at courts, and quite especially acted 
as the executive power for the decisions of the Shari'at courts. This latter prerogative 
was another powerful means for the civil administration to keep the divines well in 
hand. 

(c) On two days of the week he himself in his house® tried civil cases, with the 


* ^ Chardin, V, 250, VII, 304, *Alam~drd, 766 in fine, Khuld-i bavin, f. 137b. 

^ V, 348 “la concussion, la malversation et les autres fraudes ne sont pas faciles k faire, dans 
le royaume de Perse, k ceux qui ont la sunntendance des biens du souverain ” 

^ A hddtk-i avha'a, Kaempfer, 80: m foro ejus qnattuor cnmina. 

* At another place, V, 342, Chardin says that the Grand Vazir performed some duties in this 
second hall (^), see f lob. 

* Perhaps jointly with the §adr. « Chardin, VII, 465, near the Gate of Lomban. 
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exception of those in which administrative authorities were involved. In this 
tribunal customary law i^urf) was applied, and Chardin speaks in great detail of the 
importance of this branch of judicature for the non-Muslim part of the population, 
VI, 75, insisting on the fact that between the written (i.e. Qor'anic) law and the 
supreme civU power “il n'y a jamais de conflit de juridiction . . . le droit ourph 
comme le plus fort, Temportant sur Tautre sans la moindre resistance.” Our f. ga 
clearly distmguishes between the Shari'at and “the habits, usages and rules of right- 
fulness.” In' the provinces the representatives of the 'urf were the governors. 

{d) The Divan-begi was a court of appeal for the whole kingdom and received 
complaints against the highest authorities. “On appelle a lui de toutes parts du 
royaume,” iUd,, V, 342. ^ 

All this shows the importance of the duties of the Divan-begi. Amid the conflicts 
and rivalries of various religious courts he, having the support of the King, easily 
asserted his paramount rights. 

§13. The importance of the office of AmIr-shikar-bashI (“Grosvenor”) may 
have been a survival of Turkish and Mongol times, when hunting was not only a 
distraction but an important part of the commissariat. The participation of this 
amir in the jdnql council (f. 8b) was probably due to some personal reasons. The 
importance of the office is illustrated by the fact that under Shah Sultan-Husa3m 
the Shikar-bashi, Path 'AH khan Turkman was promoted sardar of Khorasan, Z.T., 
204a. The powerful chief of the Shah's pages {yuz-ldshi-yi ghuldmdn-% khdssa)} 
on being reinstated after a disgrace, was appointed Amir Shikar-bashi, thid., 206a. 
On the Amir shikar-bashi's salary see §94. Under his orders were the Qush-khana- 
aqasi (“Head Falconer”), the Sagban-bashi (“Master of the Kennels”) and some 
1000 hunters throughout the kingdom, Chardin, V, 366, cf. our §137. 

§14. This paragraph seems to contradict Chardin's statement that the whole of 
the Artillery Dt. was abolished towards a.d. 1655. In fact, we know that it was 
active in Shah Sultan-Husa5m's expeditions to Khorasan, v s., p. 33. However, even 
the amount of the Tupchi-bashi's salary (§88) points to his reduced importance in 
comparison with his colleagues. 

§§15 and 16. There were two AmIrakhor-bashis,® “Masters of the King's Stables” 
the one of jilau and the other of sahrd The word jilau is of Mongolian origin,® and 
means “a halter, a rein by which a horse is led”; in Modem Persian jilau {>jolou) 
is used as a preposition “before.” Jilauddr, “Holder of the Rein,” is the groom 
riding before his master, as if leading his horse. In the present case, Amirakhor- 
BASHi-Yi jilau is the official responsible for the King's mounts.' On his salary see 
§91; according to Chardin, his emoluments were 50,000 ecus (=3.333 tomans^), a 
considerable part of which consisted of his levies on the horses presented to the King, 
or given by him. The Amirakhor-bashi had a very numerous staff (“un nombre 
presque infini de gens”). As his department was very closely associated with the 
court, the appointments in it were controlled by the Nazir-i buyutat (§11). Under 
the Amirakhor-bashi's orders were (Chardin, V, 366): the plauddr-bashi, “First 
Equerry in permanent attendance on the King,” the zmddr-basM, “Keeper of 
sad(Eery,” the dzdngi-ddr-bashi, “Head of the stirrup-holders,^' riding immediately 
behind the King's horse, and finally 30 footmen (“valets de pied du Roi”). 

The Amirakhor-bashi-yi sahra was the superintendent of the “outdoor 
[sahrd) stables,” i.e. of the Royal Studs. On his inspection tours he was closely 


^ V.S., f 32a. ® Chardm, V, 363: *'le grand-6cuyer." 

® Poppe, Muqaddtmat aUadah, 439 jola (after Ibn-Muharma, ed. Istanbul, 1338, p. 225), 
‘'a baiter.** 
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associated with the Nazir-i davabb (§96) who, according to Kaempfer, was the 
inspector of the King's pack-animals (jumentorum Regionim). This official belonged 
to the Khassa branch of administration for the *Alam~drd, 76, calls Yihxi Ndztr-i 
davdhh-i khdssa-yi shanfa. His salary was even higher than that of the Amirakhor- 
bashi-yi sahra. Chardin, VII, 302, refers to a Nazir-i cha^a, "intendant du pied 
fourche qui re^oit le droit de toutes les betes a comes qui se consument dans les 
villes du royaume," which is a different matter. At another place Chardin, V, 364, 
who knows only one Amirakhor-bashi (cf . under §92) says that there was a special 
“Nazir of the stables” who countersigned all the orders of the Amirakhor-bashi, 
and had an office in which all the expense of the stables was controlled. ^ Chardin's 
data are somewhat confused, and apparently neither of the two quotations refers 
to the Nazir-i davabb. On a Sahib-jam' of the stables see §160. 

§17. The Majlis-nivis was also called Vaqi'a-nivis.^ He was a very important 
officer and according to Chardin, V, 343, acted for the Grand Vazir during the latter’s 
absences. As in the assemblies he sat on the Kmg’s left, he was often styled vazlr-i 
chap, while the Grand-Vazir was called vazir-i rdst, '‘Minister of the Right.” 

It is possible that his various titles pointed to a combination of several offices 
originally distinct. The functions of this officer were threefold. 

To judge by the title of Majlis-nivis, “Recorder of the King’s assemblies,” he had 
to record the proceedings of the audiences. If so, his functions were akin to those of 
an official historiographer. The latter is not otherwise mentioned in our source. 
Rieu, P.C., 189b, speaking of the career of the historian Muhammad Tahir Vahid, 
says that in 1055/1645 'Abbas II appointed him “Majlis-navis, or court-historio- 
grapher,”^ but this interpretation may be based on mere etymology. From Catholicos 
Abraham, tr. Brosset, 312, we know that a.d. 1736, Nadir-shah commissioned Mirza 
Mahdi to be his “historiographer.” We do not know what Persian title is meant in 
this case; in the Preface of his work (completed after Nadir’s death) M. Mahdi 
vaguely speaks of himself as being az chdkardn 4 hudur va ba-dabt-i viqdyV ma'mur. 

On the other hand, the Majlis-nivis was the King’s private secretary. Sanson, 35, 
calls him “le'^seul secretaire d’etat,” and Kaempfer, 79, “magnus secretarius status.”^ 
The Majlis-nivis had to put into due form the orders issued by the King. As the 
latter usually gave them by word of mouth (bil-mushd/aha), they were to be con- 
firmed either by means of a ta'liqa of the Grand Vazir or by means of a ris^a 
(“epistle”) of one of the amirs, using the formula hasab al-amr aUa^ld, In each case 
the order was handed to the Vaqi'a-nivis in whose Dt. it was transformed into a 
regular raqam. On f. 42b the raqams submitted to the Vaqi'a-nivis are called 
bayddl and daftari^ On them he traced a tughra in black ink.® 

The well-known Turkish term tughra was applied in Turkey to the pieces of 
elaborate calligraphy containing the Sultan’s name and forming his emblem, see 
Deny in EJ. This use was unknown in Persia It is true that in a document of * 
early Safavid times,® tughra means an autograph signature (or letter?), and autograph 
endorsements are also found on later documents, see Or. 4935, No. VII ('Abbas II), 


^ Chardin translates this latter title as “ecnvain des choses qui surviennent 
2 From which he later rose to be Grand Vazir, Rieu, Supplement, 40b 
« ® As such he must be distinguished from the Nazir-i daftar-i humaynn (§53), who was the 

Grand Vazir’s coadjutor, and from the Munshi al-mamalik (§23), who was principally the State 
Calligrapher, v.i., p. 132 

* Bayddl, *^fair copies,*’ may refer to standardised documents written in ready forms, and 
daftaYt to the documents the drafts of which had to be prepared in the oihce ( ^) -See Annex V. 
^ The terms qalam^i mtdad and qalam-t siydhl seem to be identical, 

® Silsilat, p. 104: issued by Shaykh ^aydar m 888/1483. 
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but judging by the hints found in the TM. (§23 and f. 40a), the tughras were formulas 
certifying the Shah's will and inscribed by the dignitaries specially apointed (namely, 
§§17 and 23) Our source contains no indications as to the place of the Vaqi‘a-nivis's 
tughra, but Or. 4935, No. XII, has an endorsement on the verso (in black ink) 
running as follows: (a) hasdb aUamr al-a'la^ (b) az qarar-i nivishta-yi . . . Ftimad 
al-daula, (c) bar tibq-i mvishta-yi *dll-jdh-i muqarrab al-khdqdn-i MajUs-nivls-i 
majlis-% hihishUdyln. This formula may be the tughra in question. On the tughras 
''in gold and red" traced by the Munshi al-mamalik see §23.^ 

The third important prerogative of the Vaqi'a-nivis was to be a rapporteur to 
the King. He read to His Majesty the reports of the Governors and aU kinds of 
petitions and communications, and drew up the King's replies to them. Chardin, V, 
258, 343, reveals the important fact that there were V§.qi'a-nmses in all the provinces, 
and that the Vazir-i chap was their head and consequently played the r 61 e of the 
Sahib al-barid ("Master of the Post") of the days of the ‘Abbasid caliphs. He went 
to see the King whenever he wanted. As he answered the letters of other kings to 
the Shah, kept the treaties and knew the precedents of diplomatic relations, he was 
an important link in the negotiations with foreign ambassadors. He registered their 
comings and goings, the object of their missions, etc. He must have had considerable 
archives, but it is not clear which were the quarters occupied by him and his numerous 
staff. 

In §108 his fixed emoluments are put at 330 tomans, but Du Mans, 18, thinks they 
might have run into a thousand. 

§18. . It is difficult to find a European equivalent for the title of Mustaufi 
AL-MAMAL iK The Grand Vazir, under whose orders he was acting, was the real 
Minister of Finance, but in fact most of the technical financial activity, such as 
accountancy, audit and preparation of the budget,^ lay 6 n the shoulders of the 
M.-m. French travellers usually call the offices of the Mustaufi al-mamalik and of 
the Mustaufi-yi khassa, "chambres des comptes." Chardin, V, 439, in a rather 
vague passage, calls the M.-m. "president au premier chef de toute la chambre® et, 
pour ainsi dire, le premier mobile de cette grande machine,'' while Kaempfer, 83 
and 88, refers to the two Mustaufis respectively as "Questor Regni et (Questor) Regis. 

In the first instance the M,-m. controlled the activities of the mamalik branch of 
administration; but our source indicates that the Mustaufi-yi kha§sa (§109) and the 
(Mustaufi-5d) arbab-i tahavil (§59 and f. 46a), at least in dealing with certain sums 
allotted {rasad) to them, depended on the Mustaufi al-mamalik, and that in general 
the majority of operations with the revenue, irrespective of the branches of adminis- 
trations, needed the seal of the Mustaufi al-mamalik. 

The principal officials under the Mustaufi al-mamalik were: Nazir (§56?), 
Daxugha-yi daftar-khana (§54), Sahib-taujih (§66), Dabita-nivis (§65), and the Keepers 
of the avaraja books (§70). Among the scribes are specially mentioned the scribe of 


1 *ALbas Egbbal in Jmn-z 1319, No. 10, p. 25, quotes some dictionaries deriving tughrd 

from TurMsh *Turqa or Turghay, **bow'' (doubtful 1 ). Tughrd is explained as '*a bow-shaped 
scnpf i)>ar shihlA kamdn) used in the top of farmans "before the basmala. The script was 
shaped like “a bow with an arrow.** 

2 According to the ^Alcm-drd, 766, a scheme of budget of the "state** administration {nushha-y% 
tashkhis-t jam*-ya-kharj mamdhh-i mahrdsa) which was adopted "as instruction and law by the 
Roynl Secretariat** {qudva^vorqdndn-i daftar-khdna-yt^umdyun) in * Abbas I’s time was elaborated 
by the Mustaufi al-mamalik H§,tim beg Ordubadi and his successor Aqa Mirza *Ali. 

® V, 447 "chef de la chambre** (but VII, 471, wrongly "le secretaire de Tempire**). This 
refers only to the Daftar-khana-yi mamahk as the Mustaufl-yi khassa was the head of a parallel 
chamber 
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the khdlis department and the Nivisanda-yi haqdyd, “Scribe of the arrears" (§123).^ 
Both Chardin, V, 439, and Kaempfer, 89, agree as to the principal divisions of the 
Mustaufi's office. Chardin enumerates three,of them: that of khuldsa, that of taujth 
(§66) and that of the Lashkar-nivts (§63), plus two controlling officials: Nazir (f. 28a) 
and Darugha (§54). We shall mention each division at its place, but the first of 
them which has no special paragraph in the TM. must be discussed here. 

Our source (f. 29a) refers to a special sarkdr-i khdlis, the object of which, according 
to the description, was to prepare short notices on appointments and payments for 
the benefit of the other offices dealing with Expenditure. The division may have had 
the functions of an Official Gazette. Both Chardin {defter cane colaseh) and Kaempfer 
[cholasehY clearly refer to Persian khnldsa, “essence, excerpt," and Chardin^s definition 
of the functions of this office does not contradict the destination of sarkdr-i khdlis 
as explained in the TM. More probably, however, the European observers were 
let into error by the similarity of the terms khdlis and khuldsa, for document IXb of 
Or. 4935 bears on the verso the registration both of a daftar-i khdlis (No. i) and of a 
daftar 4 khuldsa (No. 4). Consequently the two offices were distinct, though we 
cannot yet discriminate between their functions.® 

The Mustaufi al-mamalik controlled the appointments of all the mustaufis (f. 28b), 
and wrote instructions to the financial agents {'ummdl) in the provinces (f. 27b), 
but there are no indications in our text concerning the mustaufis of the military 
departments, etc. (§§56, 58, 60, 62, 72) being under his orders. 

Our source does not describe the activities of the MustaufTyi khassa (§109), 
but through Chardin and Kaempfer we know that his department was organised 
exactly on the same lines and with the same divisions as that of the Mustaufi- 
al-mamalik. According to Chardin, the two administrations, though equally ^con- 
trolled by the Grand Yazir,^ were .entirely cBstinct, but we must remember what 
Chafdm’ aidds on the overlapping of the competences of the Divan and Khassa in 
general, v.s.„ p. 116, and particularly with regard to the activities of the mustaufis, 
V, 440. Kaempfer, 88, agrees with our source in admitting some subordination of 
the Mustaufi-yi khassa to his colleague (quodammodo subordinatus). Chardin, V, 
435, says more cautiously: “le bureau des registres du royaume \mamdliK\ est le 
premier en rang; mais Tautre [khassa] a plus d'autorite, a cause de Tetendue de son 
ressort." These remarks confirm the general evolution of Persian institutions in the 
later Safavid period when the Khassa was working havoc in the mamalik adminis-i 
tration. The office of M.-khassa may have been a comparatively recent foundationX 
for neither under Tahmasp,^nor under ‘Abbas I does it figure in the detailed lists of - 
officials, iek^*Aldin-dra, 119, 766. It is very probable that the M.-khassa controlled i 
the expenditure of the army, or at least of the new corps created by Shah ‘Abbas.® 


^ According to the *Alam-ara, 119, under Tahmasp I there were two separate officers, Mustaufi 
aUmamahk apd Mustaufi aUbaqdyd (“M of the arrears'*). One of the holders of the latter post 
was promoted to the dignity of M al-mamalik 

2 Chardin, V, 436* "ce bureau est comme le journal du domaine* c’est le lieu des registres de 
la recette et de la mise journaliere, et c'est oh les billets d’assignation se gardent.** Kaempfer, 
89* “camera Cholaseh generales ducit rationes acceptorum et expensorum in Dominiis.** 

® Chardin, V, 441 : “c'est un labynnte dont on ne saurait sortir que ces chambres des comptes," 

•etc 

^ Chardm, V, 440* “le premier ministre a inspection sur toutes les deux.'* 

Chardin, V, 440-1, rather vaguely says- “Dans la chambre des comptes de I’^tat on tient 
registre des officiers et des troupes de chaque province (sic). . . . Dans le bureau du domaine 
on tient les m^mes comptes : ainsi la chambre du domaine salt tout ce qu'il faut payer h chacun 
et combien chaque corps [sic] d’officiers, de soldats, de domestiques et d'artisans doit recevoir 
par an.'* 
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The mustaufis mentioned in §§75, 82 and probably 81, belonged also to the purview 

of the Mustaufi-5d khassa. 

The 'Alam^dra, 664, and 671, contains two curious passages which throw 
much light on the position held by the Mustaufi al-mamalik and on the official 
procedure in more exceptional matters requiring audit. The first passage 
records the accusations of misuse of public funds {tadyl‘-i mdl 4 divdnl) which 
the Grand Vazir Mirza Abu-Talib and the Mustaufi al-mamalik Qivama 
Muhammada^ Isfahani levelled against each other in 1029/1619. The case 
having been brought up before Shah ‘Abbas the latter ordered the Sadrs 
(sudur-t 'izdm) to conduct an enquiry with the Yasavul-i suhbat (cf. §29) 
Kalb-'AH-beg Shamlu as the secretary {ha-sarkdrV.) The commission {dlvdn) 
met at FarahabM (of Mazandaran). Qivama submitted in detail what he had 
to say and the Grand Vazir wrote an answer to each pomt. The Shah under- 
stood that the matter was nothing but a case of personal enmity and caused 
the procedure to be closed. 

Two years later fresh recriminations broke out between the same Qivama 
and Khwaja Muhammad Rida Fidavi, who for ten ye_ars had held the office of 
Financial Agent {vazir-va- dmil-i dwdrn) in Azarbayjan and Shirvan. 

The Mustaufi al-mamahk made difficulties in passing the accounts [tanqlh-i 
muhdsahdt) of his subordinate and put large sums to his debit ijbdqi). The 
Divan examined the controversy, and the matter was reported to the Shah, 
who convinced himself that there was a large debit. On his part Fidavi retorted 
that what appeared as debit was in fact available on the spot {dar mahall), as 
attested by the detail of the accounts [muhdsaha-yi juz') and the confirmation 
{tasdlq) of the scribes. The Shah, while showing a perfect knowledge of 
accountancy, ordered the Divan to put {^amal karda) the said items of taxes 
[vujuh) to Fidavi's debit {tankhwdh 4 hdq%), and to draw them {havdla) on the 
payers {mu'addiydn)?' If anyone had an objection, or if Fidavi^s deputies 
{vaMl) had collected (girifta) the sum, the matter was to be cleared [tashkhls) 
between them, while in the case of there being no objections, the sums were to 
be paid. Thus the matter was closed, but in the course of the discussion in the 
Shah's presence, Qivama and Fidavi accused each other of various malversations, 
and the Shah became somewhat suspicious of the scribes of the Daftar-khana. 
Several of them were arrested, and among others Aqa-‘Aziz Isfahani, avaraja- 
nivis (§70) of Khorasan. As he was an opium addict, the Shah ordered Timur- 
bek Yasavul-i suhbat Ev-oghli, who carried out the arrest, not to give him 
any opium. Timur-beg took pity on Aqa-‘Aziz, but the latter refused to 
infringe the Shah's order, as coming from “our Murshid [sic) and Vali-ni'mat." 
The Shah, pleased with such loyalty, abrogated his order, but decided that each 
one of the guilty parties should remit an appropriate fine to the special collectors 
{fardkhurA Ml chlzl ha-msm-i tarjumdn ha muhassildn dihand), and that Fidavi's 
deputies should proceed to the Secretariat, ascertain there all the cases of 
malversation or negligence and finally present a report thereon. Khwaja 
Muhammad Ma'sum, who was mustaufi of Azarbayjan on behalf of Fidavi, and 
was a specialist in accountancy {;rdtiq 4 fdtiq-i hisdh), together with Khwaja Malik 


_ / The forms in -d are common in the names of learned men, divines, etc. It is likely that this 
-5 is a contraction of the title dqd. Nowadays d { <dqd) is used in addresses before the names 
of divines, etc. ' 

® Hardly ''under the chairmanship” of a Yasavul-i suhbat. 

* Here evidently "tax-payers ” 
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Ahmad Isfahan!, who was Qivama’s objector {muqarrir-va~mu' dnid) , went to 
the Daftar-khana, and, having appointed a scribe [nivtsanda) to each department, 
began their investigation into the accountancy of the previous years and the 
arrears {baqdyd). For six months they acted with full powers (sdhih-iqtiddr)] 
but in the meantime Qivama Muhammada died, as it was thought, of poison, and 
the procedure came to nothmg i^dtil). It appears, 673, that while the 
audit was being carried on, Qivama still attended to his dutiesA Iskandar- 
munshi humorously explains these departmental squabbles by the mfiuence of 
the planets Mercury and Jupiter [ihUrdq-i 'Utdnd va mj'at-i Mushtart), which 
in Muslim opinion are concerned with clericd pursuits, 

§19. The curious office of the Khalifat al-khulafa is a survival of the basic 
organisation of the early Safavids, very similar to the single party of a modern 
totalitarian state. The religious and civil authorities carried on their activities 
under the all-pervading control of the adherents of the Sufi order founded by the 
great ancestor of the Safavid family Shaykh Safi al-din Ishaq (d. 735/1334). For 
a long time the order combined its mysticism with sunnite orthodoxy, but under 
Shah Isma^iFs grandfather Junayd extreme Shi'a ideas had crept into the organisa- 
tion, ^ and the new secret doctrine promoted the successors of Shaykh Safi to the 
position of living embodiments of the godhead.^ This evolution further consolidated 
the order and resulted in the pohtical triumph of Ismail. Having attained the 
throne, the Safavids found themselves at the head of a double administration, as 
kings, they inherited the system of government of their predecessors (chiefly the 
Aq-qo5mnlu) , as the supreme heads of their original order, they claimed the blind 
obedience of their Sufis.^ In ordinary times the common administration sufficed, 
but as soon as an internal crisis broke out the Safavids appealed to the feelings of 
*'shahi-sevani” of their adherents,® and the conflicts were settled in the atmosphere 
of the superior discipline of the single party. 

The office of the Khalifat al-khulafa served as a special secretariat for sufi affairs. 
Our source confirms the interesting fact that the Khalifat al-khulafa, acting on behalf 
of the King, appointed his representatives to the provinces.® As the Sufis were 
Qizil-bash and mostly Turks, the Khalifat al-khulafas were also members of the 


^ Qivama is spoken of with sympathy by Iskandar-munshi, who utilised the historical materials 
collected by him 

2 Something similar happened to the Bektashi order, after its amalgamation with the ]Hurufis ; 
see E G. Browne, L H P., Ill, 370, 374 J. K. Birge, The Bektashi Order, 1937, not 

shattered the idea of their association. 

® See Shah Isma'il’s Dlvdn of poems written under the takhaUus of Khatd*l (cf. Minorsky in 
El) and the accusations levelled against Tahmasp by the Uzbek 'Ubayd-khan, Alisan al- 
tavdrikh, 231 See in more detail, Minorsky, The Poetry of Shah Ismd'il, in B.S.O.S., X, 4, 
1942, 1006-53 

f When the infant Isma'il I was still in hiding, the nucleus staS of the order — a khalifat al- 
khulafa, an ahddl, a dada, a khddim — ^were in attendance on him, besides his lala, “governor, 
tutor"; see the anonymous history of Isma'il, in J R.A.S., 1896, pp. 20, 33. 

® See Minorsky, Shdhi-sevan, m E I Cf also Bellan, Chah Abbas, Introduction (not entirely ^ 
in focus), and Hmz, Ivans Aufstieg, 22. 

® The T M calls these deputies khalifa, and from a story reported in the anonymous history 
of Isma'il we learn of the existence of a second class of initiates called plra, “elders “ The title, 
which IS a derivation from the usual Persian plr, seems to belong to the Caspian provinces, a 
similarly formed term, amlra, is common among the Gilan rulers The term khulafd (see once 
on f 30a), very common in Safavi times, is only an abridgement of khalifat al-khulafd, but possibly, 
in the polite speech, the use of it was extended to some ordinary khalifas. 

’ Chardin, VII, 370, insists on the fact that no one can enter the corps of the sufi guards “who 
is not of their blood and race,” hinting thereby at the connection of the §ufis with the Turcoman 
tribes. 
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tribal caste. Through the Khalifat al-khulafa and the sufis the Shahs controlled 
not only the forces to which in the first place they owed their advent to power, but 
also the vast network of their adherents scattered throughout the dominions of the 
Ottoman sultans.^ At the time of Shah Tahmasp, the 'Alam-ard, 105, mentions 
Husa5m-quli Khulafa Rumlu, *'who held the office of Khalifat al-khulafa in the 
capital and, though he was not 'master of a band and a banner,' he was highly re- 
spected; he gave advice and was consulted. The sufis coming from Diyarbakr and 
from all parts of Asia Minor to the foot of the Shah's throne were entirely obedient 
to him [tdW-i u)” Among the sunple khalifas the 'Alam-drd refers to 2 Shamlu 
amirs, i Turkman, 2 Zulqadar and i Chaghatay. 

In Isfahan, the sufis held their gatherings on Thursday nights in the tauhid-khdna 
which was situated in the alley just inside the principal gate of the palace.^ The 
lodgings of the sufi-guards (v.s. p. 33) were situated in the same neighbourhood. 
The sufis kept watch over the said gate ("la porte imperiale"), as weU as over the 
outer walls of the palace, and accompanied the Shah on his outings. The persons 
who sought refuge at the gate of the Palace had to persuade the sufis, and the latter 
derived considerable benefit therefrom. 

'Abbas I succeeded in curbing his praetorians {qurcht) and, in order to counter- 
balance them, created a new corps similar to the Ottoman janissaries (v.s., p. 33). 
A corollary of this reform was the decline of the sufe, but even at the death of the 
king in 1629, the theory, according to which the Shah was the murshid-i kdmil of 
his adepts, was fully recognised, and the ministers invited "all the khulafa, sufis, 
murids and the adepts of this holy (vildyat-dthdr) house'^ to sign a certificate (vathtqa) 
concerning the appointment of the Shah’s successor, and aU acted in conformity with 
the principle of the "pir and murid." Also see above the case of Aqa-'Aziz, p. 124. 

Later kings had no interest in encouraging the activities of the sufis closely 
connected with the tribal policy and now opposed to the state interest. This is 
fuUy reflected in Sanson's statement on the changed position of the sufis, v.s., p. 13. 
Under the last Safavid, Mirza M. Baqir Majlisi, whose energy was directed towards the 
consolidation of the Shi'a orthodoxy, tried to abate the mystic vagaries of the earlier 
period, and subjected the Sufis to persecution.^ The anodyne character of the 
activities of the KhaMat al-khulafa, as described in our texts, reflects the outcome 
of his policy. 

It is noteworthy that the Khalifat al-khulafa, coming at the end of the list of 
the higher civil officials, is treated separately from the Islamic spiritual powers. 
In fact the principles which he represented were as distinct from orthodoxy as were 
those of the shamans and lamas surviving at the court of the Muslim ilkhans of Persia. 

CHAPTER III 

ON THE MUQARRABS 

No clear-cut distinction can be discovered between the two categories of dignitaries 
composing the second class, except that the muqarrab al-khaqans were probably 
more intimately associated with the person of the King (cf. f. 40b, ultima). Contrary 


^ See Danon, Un tnterrogatoire d'hiritiques musulmans en 1619, in Journal Asiahque, April, 
1921, 281-93, the Safavid propaganda in Asia Minor. I 

® In Chardin, VII, 371, tauMd-khdna is mis-printed as taous-can^{l) but rightly explained as 
“maison de culte.” The khddtm-bdshl was apparently in charge of the attendants Camala) of 
the iauMd-khdna 

® Browne, L H P., IV, 104. The point needs special investigation. 
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to expectation, the title of muqarrab al-khaqan accompanies the higher rank of 
‘all-jah under §12. On the less important title 'dU-hadrat, v.i., see pp. 139-40. 

A. The muqarrab al>khaqans 
Category [a): The khwdja-sard 

In this paragraph are described the eunuchs holding higher offices, as distinguished 
from the simple khwdja-sard referred to occasionally, as on f. 24a. The reference to 
the origin of white eunuchs is very curious Chardin, V, 378, and VIII, 133, says 
that white eunuchs were not admitted to the women's quarters, the service in which 
was reserved to their black colleagues, probably as being more repulsive in appear- 
ance. [On the khwdja-sardy cf. p. 114, line 19.] 

The Royal Treasury was controlled by the Nazir of the Workshops (§11), but 
even he could not enter the halls where the money and jewels were kept by the 
Keeper of the Treasury (§32), who in Chardin's time was the eunuch Aqa Kafur, 
'le plus brutal, le plus rude et le plus laid personnage qu'on puisse voir," V, 433.^ 
The Arsenal (§33) was another field of activity for the eunuchs, who were supposed 
to make up in stinginess what they lacked in other passions. By Nazarat our 
author means the office of Nazir-i buyutat (§11). A celebrated predecessor of 
Mahmud-aqa was Saru-Taqi, who under Shah-Safi rose even to the high post of 
Grand Vazir. On the Mihtar of the rikab-khana see commentary on §43. The 
Centurions of the eunuchs were men of great importance. Under the weak 
Sultan-Husayn, the influential Ahmad-aqa Yuz-bashi-jd ghulaman-i Khassa went 
to such lengths as to abuse the Grand Vazir, Z.T., f. 205b, cf. p. 120. 

Our source suggests that there were two categories of young ghulams: eunuchs 
("ghukms of the Private Household") and "non-eunuchs" {sddc^. Chardin, V, 470, 
479, in his description of the solemn assemblies, says of the former: "Derriere [le roi] 
sont ranges neuf ou dix petits eunuques de dix k quatorze ans, les plus beaux enfants 
qu'on puisse voir, richement v^tus, qui font un demi-cercle derriere lui, et qui semblent 
de vraies statues de marbre, tant ils sont immobiles, tenant les mains sur I'estomac, 
la t^te droite et les yeux arretes." These pages knelt down as they served meals to 
the King. 

The "ordinary" (sdda) ghultos were the young candidates, or pages specially 
educated for the King's service. Chardin, V, 308, says that there were 1000-1200 
young men having the honorary name of ghuldm-i shah. These "King's own slaves 
or servants," according to their particular capacities, were later distributed among 
various administrations, and gradually rose to independent posts. The Turkish 
term ev-oghli, “son of the house," very frequent under 'Abbas I and his successors,^ 
undoubtedly refers to this category of ghulams brought up in the Palace.® The 
headquarters of the young ghulams were in a house with the queer name of Khdna-yi 
Gdv, Chardin, VIII, 38.^ 

The tutors {lala) of the two categories of young ghulams were separate. They were 


1 On the great influence in state affairs of the eunuchs Mubarak and Kafur, cf. Kaempfer, 202. 

® Several villages bearing the name of Ev-oghli exist in Persia (north of Khoy) and Trans- 
caucasia. In Rieu's Persian Catalogue, I, 389a, read the name of the author of a Collection of 
€tate papers, Ev-oghli (instead of Ivaghli). 

* From the young ghulams properly so called must be distinguished the young noblemen 
who in the company of the young Princes received a particularly careful education, v.i., p, 133. 

^ There is some confusion between this place and the Ambar-i ghulaman, thid., VII, 388, 
where the soldier-ghulams (v s,, p. 33) received their food. Kaempfer, 132, is possibly wrong 
when he explains that in this '*hospitium mancipiorum*’ Georgian boys, etc , were taught '‘ut 
servire Majestati possmt ” 
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officers of considerable standing. In 1029/1620 'Abbas I commissioned the Lala-yi 
ghulaman-i sarkar-i khassa Muhibb 'Ali khan (a non-eunuch) to report on the 
possibility of turning off the head-waters of the Karun into the Zayanda-rud, 'Alam- 
dm, 674. In Shah Sula3man's time, we hear of an Aqa Latif (a eunuch) who was 
Lala-yi ghulaman-i sarkar-i khassa, see Or. 4935, No. 9B. 

Category (b) comprises a group of trusted officials attending on the Shah. 

§20. The Head Physician of the King was in fact the superintendent of the 
whole profession. Chardin, V, 168, evaluates the emoluments of the doctors in the 
Shah's pay at 2,500,000 livres (= over 55,555 tomans), to say nothing of occasional 
presents, etc. This sum, twenty-five times superior to what is indicated in the T.M., 
must be greatly exaggerated, although our source appears to leave out the expenses 
of the Khassa. The chief risk of the Hakim-bashi’s profession was to lose his 
property and freedom in case of the decease of his august patient. In this connection 
Chardin, X, 89, and Kaempfer, 82, quote the experiences of the two principal doctors 
of 'Abbas II. Yet their treatment indicates an advance on Mongol times when the 
King's physicians had their very lives in pledge. 

In some relation to the Hakim-bashi stood the 'Attar-khana, the "Chemists' D.'*' 
(§163). Kaempfer, 124, says that medicines for the use of the King and the courtiers 
were prepared Pharmacopaeo Regio sub directione Archiatri." He also records 
the existence of a Parhiz-khana in which various dietary decoctions and juleps were 
prepared. 

§21. Chardin, V, 169, points to a close connection of the Astrologers with 
the Doctors, the former's advice bemg asked for before carrying out the latter's 
prescriptions. Astrological superstitions were considered one of the causes of the 
decay of the Persian army. The astrologers, "rendered shy by their profession,'' 
the eunuchs and the ladies, were the principal pacifists: "ils dissuadent de la guerre 
tant qu'ils peuvent," as a military chief said to Chardin, V, 324. 

§22. The section on the activities of the Mu'ayyir al-mamalik contains a mass 
of valuable and precise information. The author's familiarity with the subject may 
indicate that he was personally connected with the Mint. Still more curious is his 
tendency to diminish the extent of the King's profits from the Mint, in the heyday 
of Safavid dominion (f. 39b). Behind such insistence one might suspect a desire to 
reduce the responsibilities of the Mu'ayyir in office, or even of a candidate m spe ! 

Our text shows that the Controller of Assay was much more than a mere Warden 
of the Mint {darrdbi-bdshl) (§48).^ Occasionally the two offices were separated, the 
Mu'a3yir always maintaining the supreme control. The matter which gave much 
importance to this officer in the eyes of the Shah was the payment of seignorage 
from the Mint. Its amount depended on the standards of currency, and the fixation 
of the latter was a delicate task, for on the one hand it was desirable to squeeze out 
as much profit as possible, and on the other, a debasement of coin might upset the 
market and even provoke trouble.^ The Mu'ay5dr-bashi had agents throughout 
Persia who controlled the production (?)‘ of precious metals. 

^ l translate "Controller’^ and not "Master" in order to avoid the English associations. At 
the English Royal Mint, the King’s Assay master came in rank and in pay after the Warden and 
the Master of the Mint, and was a techidcal controller of the standard fineness of bullion; the 
Rev. R. Ruding, Annals of the coinage of Great Britain, 3rd ed., 1840, 1 , 38. ^ 

® In Great Britain the profits arising from coinage were * seignorage, moneyage, shere or 
remedy (i.e. admission of some inevitable percentage of underweight), the difierence between 
the tower pound (for purchases of bullion) and the troy pound (for coined bullion), and some small 
deviation from the authorised "indenture." Ruding, 92, thinks that these items "constituted no 
unimportant part of the revenue of our early monarchs," though their exact amount cannot 
be now evaluated. Nor is it now possible to estimate the esqienses of workmanship. 
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Some similar rights belonged to the Zargar-bashi, head of the Jewellers Dt. 
(§155). Our source suggests that he levied some fees for the scrutiny of jewels in 
Isfahan. According to Chardin, V, 356, whose professional testimony is particularly 
trustworthy, the Zargar-bashi, inspected aU the work done in the Jewellers' Dt. 
(v.s., p. 21), fixed the price of the jewels and controlled all the jewellers and gold- 
smiths of Isfahan. He collected 2 per cent, on the jewels sold to the court and 
I per cent, on those sold in town. His chief income was from the 5 per cent, fee which 
he collected on the gold and silver exported from, and imported into Persia (“qu'on 
transporte hors du royaume"). The Zargar-bashi had free admittance to the Pdace. 

We shall now proceed with the detailed analysis of §22. 

The process of coining. — ^The description of the nine stages through which the 
precious metals went before taking the shape of a coin is the more valuable because 
neither Chardin nor any other contemporary travellers, as it seems, give any descrip- 
tion of the Persian Mint. Even the Ayin 4 AkharP- is of little help as a parallel for 
the explanation of our text. 

For a long time there had been very little progress in the methods of the Mints. 
The time-haUowed process of making money was as follows: “first it was cast from 
the melting-pot into long bars; these bars were cut with shears into square pieces of 
exact weight; then with tongs and hammer they were forged into a round shape; 
after which they were blanched, that is, made white and refulgent by nealing or 
boiling and afterwards stamped or impressed with a hammer to make them perfect 
money." At this last stage the sole expedient employed was “to fix one die firmly 
in a wooden block, and to hold another one in the hand as a puncheon; when by 
striking the latter forcibly and repeatedly with a hammer the impression required 
was at length worked up." In France the power of the screw was applied to coinage 
about the middle of the i6th century. In England the invention was introduced in 
1561, but still concurrently with the ancient method which was not definitely given 
up before 1662. It was not until 1788 that Boulton devised the first machine re- 
placing the screw operated by hand; see Ruding, I, 67. In view of this chronology, 
it is no wonder that the processes described in our text correspond to the ancient 
process of coinage. 

Standards of precious metals and weight of coins. — ^As regards the standard of gold, 
it seems that the term du-hutl refers to Venetian ducats (“sequins," v.s., p. 27). 
The traditional form of gold currency is clear from the terms ashrafi-yi kuhna-yt 
du-hutl (or du-huti-yi kuhna). Chardin, IV, 182, says that gold coins were struck 
only on solemn occasions (such as the King’s accession to the throne, the New Year, 
etc.) and had the character of medals (“sont comme les jetons en IFrance, n’ayant 
pas de cours parmi le peuple"). The basic weight of the ashrafi was 41/2 dangs, 
i.e. 3/4 mithqal,^ but there were found both fractions of an ashrafi and some par- 
ticularly large coins called muhr-i ashrafi f to which the strange denomination 
dastaja-kila (f. 39b) may refer. 

For the gold used for plating silver there was a gradation of standards of 5, 10 
and 15 per cent. 

The current money was silver “lequel est, ou doit etre, au titre de la monnaie 


♦ 1 Aylns, 4-9, accompanied by illustrations of various processes of the Imperial Mint, see 

plates I-III in Blochman's translation. 

2 See R S. Poole, The Coins of the Shahs of Persia^ 1887, pp. 1-72, 265-73. a gold coin of 
Isma'U I 0*744 niithqal, ditto of Sultan-IJusayn 0*70 m., ditto of Tahmasp II 0*685 

® Ibid.t a coin of Khuda-banda weighing exactly i m., ditto of Abbas 1*67 m. Vasmer, Zur 
Munzenkunde d. persischen Schahe, m Islamica» VI/2, 1933, 137-81 (using H. L. Rabino*s new 
materials), 138, describes a coin (of 2 tomans^) weighing 10 m 
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d’Espagne, mais en diverses villes on en baisse le title” Chardin, IV, i8i. Kaempfer, 
53, particularly refers to Hawiza (v.i., p. 173) as the only trustworthy mint {solam 
adultem expeHem)} Besides the capital of the Valis of Khuzistan, Kaempfer 
mentions Nakhchewan, Erivan and Tabriz, whose governors had the right of striking 
money. This list, however, could be considerably increased. ^ The basic silver 
coin was the 'abbasi introduced under ‘Abbas I, which weighed officially i mithqal = 
6 dangs = 4*64 grammes = 71-60 grains troy. 

Seignorage and its fluctuations . — Our author quotes some apparently first-hand 
data on the fluctuations of the rates of seignorage [vdjihi ) . He considers four periods : 
(A) earlier Safavid, (B) later Safavid, (C) before the siege of Isfahan by the Afghans, 
and (D) under the Afghan Mahmud. The seignorage in dinars per mithqaP was as 
follows: 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(D) 

Gold- 

Mmted 

30 

50 

50 , 

50 


Special quahty 

— 

— 

— 

100 

Silver- 

Minted 

2 

5 

33 9/16® 

10 


Special quality 



— 

16 


The ashrafis were much more stable than silver money and the seignorage from 
them remamed within the limits of 30-50 dinars. According to Vasmer, o.c., the 
ratio of gold and silver in Safavid times was 15-83:1. This ratio is more or less 
reflected in the rates of seignorage at the normal periods (A) and (B). 

With regard to the ‘abbasi (= 200 dinars) the normal seignorage of 2-5 dinars 
represented a modest rate of 1-2-5 cent. Consequently Chardin, V, 398, comes 
close to the truth when among the Shah’s seignoral rights he mentions the 2 per cent, 
levy on the coins.^ At another place, IV, 187, he remarks that “le droit de monnayage 
(en Perse) est plus gros qu’en pays du monde, car il y va ^ 7 1/2 per cent.” This 
“droit de monnayage” may, however, refer to the cost for private persons of having 
their bullion coined, i.e. to something quite distinct from seignorage. 

Shortly before the period (C) the weight of the ‘abbasi, from 6 dangs = i mithqal 
was raised to 7 dangs = 11/6 m.f but then (period C) the additional i dang of silver 
was taken off the weight and added to the King’s share. As the value of the ‘abbasi 
at seven dangs remained 200 dinars, the addition to the former seignorage was 


i Cf. Musha'sha' in £ J., Supplement. The historian of this dynasty mentions some diffi- 
culties experienced by Sa3)yid Faraj-AUah (towards the very end of the seventeenth century) who 
sent to Isfahan a consignment of money without the Shah’s sanction. Le Brun, 313 (French 
original, 226) confirms the fact that only mahmudx-yi Havxza were accepted in commerce, the 
merchants pajdng for them 1-6 per cent, above their intrinsic value. 

® R, S. Poole, O.C., 1-54, describes the coins struck, under Sulajonan, in Isfahan, Ganja, Tabriz, 
Nakhchevan, Hamadan, Rasht and Qazvin, and under Sultan-9usa3m, at Isfahan, Tiflis, Tabriz, 
Ganja, Erivan, JCashan, Mashhad, and Nakhchevan. 

* I mithqal ~ 24 tasuj (or nukhuds) = 96 sha'irs. More likely the reading is “33 1/2 d.. 
I tasuj, 2 sha irs, amountmg to 33 54/96, or 33 9/16 d., than “33 dinars, 1/2 tasuj, 2 sha^irs,” 
amounting to 33 4/96, or 33 1/24 dinars. 

* The seignorage (exitus lucri) of the earher Kings of England arising from the coinage ofi 
silver was from 2*5 per cent. (a.d. 1222) to 3*75 per cent. (a.d. 1300). Under Elizabeth a pound 
weight was coined into (or even 2s,) out of which the Queen retained is. 6d. to is. lod., 
the expenses of coining being 8 to 16 pence; the remainder was paid out to the merchant owner of 
the bullion. Consequently the seignorage amounted to 2*5 per cent, or shghtly more; Ruding, 
o,c„ 88-93. 

® We can only guess the reasons, such as the cheaper cost of silver, or an increase of alloy. 
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reckoned as 200 : 7 = 28 4/7 dinars, and the total amount of the King’s emoluments 
became 5+28 4/7 == 33 4/7 d i.e. circa 16 per cent, of the nominal value of the 
*abbasi. This extraordinary measure was undoubtedly taken in the throes of the 
crisis caused by the Afghan invasion. But it is a mystery how such an expense could 
have been borne by the coin the weight of which was meanwile reduced from 7/6 
to 6/6 of a mithqal, unless its standards were debased. The words of our text that 
the new *abbasi “devaluated the Royal currency” clearly hint at the disastrous 
results of this debasement. 

Mahmud’s reform (D) consisted in the increase of the weight to 9 1/2 dangs, i.e. 

= 19/12 mithqals, parallel to the raising of the nominal value of the 'abbasi 

to 5 shahis = 250 dinars. If we disregard the obscure question of the standard, 
the amount of metal to each dinar was, in mithqals: 

Period C . . — — = 0*005 

200 

Period D . . — ^ = 0*006 

12 X 250 

This represented a return to normal, and the lowering of the seignorage from 33 4/7 d. 
to 10 dinars rendered possible an improvement of the standard. Consequently we 
can accept the statement on the popularity of the new coins. In the author’s words 
counterfeiting {qulldhl) became no more profitable “with the weight of metal [zar) in 
the coins.” In this case, the term qulldhi must evidently be taken only in the sense 
of unauthorised issue of money by private persons desirous to pocket the profits 
which the official Mint makes in striking coins inferior to their nominal value.^ 

The statements of our source relating to the period after 1130 H. can be checked 
by the available numismatic data, as found in R. S. Poole’s catalogue.® 

(a) An inedited ashrafi of Mahmud weighs 3*48 grammes = 53*7 grains, i.e. 
roughly 0*75 mithqal, as before. 

(d) During the period from 1129 to 1133 H. the weight of an 'abbasi from i mithqal 
(= 71 grains) was raised to 7/6 mithqal (= 83 grains), but in 1133 brought back to 
I mithqal. In R. S. Poole’s catalogue the following weights in grains are found: 

1130 67 7--76-i~83'5 1133 67-I-83-2 

1131 82-I-83-2 1134 83'3-82*4 

1132 8o*3-83-9-79-2 

During 1130 the weight gradually rises from under i mithqal to full 7/6 mithqal. 
The latter weight persists during the subsequent years, but in 1133 falls to the 
underweight of a mithqal, the high weight of drca 83 grains being still maintained 
(1133 and 1134) at the provincial mints of Tabriz and Nakhchevan. 


^ In the author's terminology, "1/7 mithqal" is described as *'28 1/2 dinars, i tasuj, 2 sha*irs." 
This expression is misleading because i /7 was not deducted from the weight of i mithqal but from 
■gie value of 200 dinars. As regards the weight, 1/7 was deducted not from i mithqal (= 6 dangs), 
but from 7/6 of a mithqal 

® This case is different from a pure falsification {qalh-zant) of coins, which, on the contrary, 
would become more alluring if the basic coins were full weight and had more value. Such 
falsification, however, was easier to control and was subject to heavy punishment. 

® Before the evacuation of the collection of the British Museum, in 1939, I could only rapidly 
examine some of the additional late Safavi and Afghan coins. 


K 
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(c) The Afghan usurper Mahmud first continues *the tradition of ‘abbasis of 
I mithqal, 

1135 71-69*5-69 


but the British Museum possesses an ‘abbasi of his of the new type of 9 1/2 dangs 
(= 114-3 grains). The coin (not yet described) weighs 113-8 grains, which is very 
close to the standard. The improvement did not last long, for the abbasis of the 
later part of Ashraf's reign revert to the i mithqal type 


1141 70-5 

. §23. The title of the Munshi al-mamalik is already attested in Mongol times, 

Rashid abdin, ed. Jahn, p. 158. It might be best translated as ‘‘Secretary of State’' 
had not the Majlis-nivis (§17) a better claim for such an appellation. Chardin, V, 451, 
translates the title as '*ecrivain du royaume” and “State Scribe” seems to be the 
safest equivalent in English. 

The Munshi al-mamalik opens the list of the innumerable clerical staff of the 
Safavi administration, which was a busy world of red tape making endorsements, 
inscribing sacramental formulas, affixing seals and collecting fees. 

Chardin, V, 432, enumerates six important Secretaries and Keepers of the 
State Seals: 

(1) Munshi al-mamdhk (§23) whose business it was to expedite the documents 
concerning the empire in general, or the provinces, and submitted to the Great 
Seal. 

(2) Raqam-nivls (our §27), concerned with the King’s orders along the Divan 
line of administration. 

(3) Hukm-nivls, to whose competence belonged the documents submitted 
to the Small Seal, either of the Divan or the Khassa branch. 

(4) , (3) and (6) were the keepers of the seals, evidently corresponding to 
our §§24, 25 and 26. 

In spite of considerable parallelism, our text does not exactly cover Chardin’s 
definitions. For more details on seals see Annex IVc. 


There is no doubt that the Munshi al-mamaHk was an important dignitary, for 
he was a confidential member of Royal assemblies and had a considerable staff. He 
was in charge of at least a part of the Shah’s correspondence (§23 refers to documents 
called parvdna, javdh-ndma and mithdl), but it is not easy to draw a clear line between 
his functions and those of the Vaqi‘a-nivis (§17). There may have been some 
difference in the classes of documents submitted to either of them. As regards the term 
tughrd, its meaning has been commented on under §17. The tughras “in gold and 
red” (not in black !) traced by the Munshi al-mamalik must be precisely the formulas 
}mkm 4 jahm mutd\ etc., enumerated in our text. An example of these endorse- 
ments is found, for example, before the text of Or. 4933, No. X. The term tughrd 
may also cover certain bene^ctory formulas containing the names of God, ‘Ali and 
the Imams standing at the top of some farmans. We have to assume that the 
tughras of §17 were inscribed on the verso, and those of §23 on the recto of the 
documents. 

§24. The Keeper of the August Seal, as Chardin explains, V, 433, was not 
responsible for the actual keeping of the sed, which was usually entrusted to the 
care of the King’s Mother. On Fridays the documents, already sealed by the 
ministers, were sent to the gate of the harem, where the box with the state seals 
was also produced. As the documents were read to the King, the “Keeper” moistened 
the appropriate place and presented the seal which the King affixed thereto. The 
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Muhrdar's office, a very remunerative one, appears a mere sinecure, but he may have 
had some function as a '^minister without portfoHo/' On his fees see §98. 

§25. The Keeper of the Small Seal did not enjoy the right of sitting in the 
King's presence (provided f. 43b is exact). On his fees see also §99. 

§§26, 27. The Inkhorn-holders were dignitaries of much lesser rank. Their 
salaries were very moderate and at public assemblies they had to stand in the row of 
the arm-bearers. On their emoluments see §§ioi and 102. As §102 undoubtedly 
belongs to §27 {Davdtddr-i arqdm) it appears that contrary to the heading of §27, the 
Davatdar of the Signet-ring (§§26 and loi) was sometimes called Davdtddr 4 ahhdm. 
If our identification of the. tughra drawn by the Vaqi'a-nivis (§17) is right, the seal 
of the signet-ring (§26) is perhaps the oval seal figuring immediately under, the en- 
dorsement on verso of Or. 4935, No. XII, etc. According to Chardin, V, 451, “the 
Davatdar” was always near the King with an inkhom in his cumberband and paper 
inside his coat, ready to take down orders. This seems to refer not to our §§26, 27, 
whose duties consisted in affixing seals, but to some scribe on the staff of the Munshi 
al-mamalik (f. 40b). 

B. The muqarrab al-hadrats 

This class of officials consisted of trusted servants, though not intimately associated 
with the person of the King.^ They are divided into two categories: in the first are 
placed various officers under the Eshik-aqasi-bashis (§§9, 28), and in the second, the 
heads of the departments of the Royal Khassa, depenffing on the Nazir-i bujmtat 

(«) ^ The staff of the Eshtk-dqdsi-hdshl 

§28. The EshIk-aqasI-bashi of the Harem only controlled the “threshold” of 
the Harem and had no part in the more spectacular activities of his colleague of the 
Divan (§9). To the latter he must have stood in a somewhat subordinate position. 
It is characteristic that the Lashkar-nivis (§63) of the Divan acted also for the 
personnel of the Harem. 

§§29, 30. The word Yasavul comes from Mong. yasa, “law, order,” and refers 
to officials enforcing order in the King's presence. In Safavid times the yasavulan-i 
suhbat apparently held the position of the present day aides-de-camp. The two 
passages from the *Alam-drd quoted on p. 124, indicate the employment of the 
yasavulan-i suhbat on more important missions as persons enjo3dng the Shah's 
confidence. Chardin, V, 361, calls them “huissiers d'honneur,” and says that during 
ceremonies they carried painted and gilt staffs. 

The yasavulan-i suhbat were recruited among the sons of the noblest amirs. 
Thanks to Sharaf-khan’s Sharaf-ndma, I, 450, we have a glimpse of the education 
of the young noblemen admitted to the company of the Princes in the Royal Harem. 
They were entrusted to the care of tutors of experienced piety and morals. As they 
grew up, they were taught all kinds of military exercises, including polo. Even 
painting was a part of their syllabus, for Shah Tahmasp used to say that this art 
“straightens the man's tastes” {sallqa-rd har^rdst mlkunad). 

This system of education hardly applied to the yasavulan-i majlis,^ who were 
less distinguished. The yasavuls of both descriptions were under the orders of the 
^ Great Master of Ceremonies (§9), but while the Y.-suhbat stood before the King, the 
Y.-majlis went about the hall to transmit the King's orders. Kaempfer, 85, 175, 
seems to confuse them with sufi guards. 


^ There may have been some other categories too, cl the Nazir-i daftar-khana-yi humajrun 
(§ 53 )- 

® On the education of ordinary ghulams see above, ’p. 127. 
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§31. The entrance of the Harem being watched over by §30, the other entrances 
were entrusted to the Gatekeepers, of whom the one controlled those leading into 
the part of the palace open to the public, and the other guarded the access to the 
reserved apartments. The term iaulat-khana-yi maydan must refer to the halls 
situated by the chief gate, the so-called Ala-qapu, ''Motley, or gaily painted gate” 
(usually called ^Alt-qapu), This gate occupied a central position in the front wall 
of the palace which formed the western side of the great Maydan. The Kitchen gate 
was situated at the south-western end of the wall, and that of "the Four Ponds” at 
its north-eastern end. Consequently, the Gate-keeper looked after all the front-wall 
entrances. In all, there were five entrances, but the position of the two others is 
not quite clear. The Harem was on the southern side of the Palace. Bdgh-i khalvat 
ran along the northern side of the triangle formed by the Harem, between the latter 
and the Bdgh-i Chihil-sutun which occupied the north-eastern comer of the palace, 
see Chardin, VII, 386->7 (the chief, but not a very explicit authority), Kaempfer, 178 
(a valuable plan) and E. E. Beaudoin, Ispahan sous les grands Chahs, forming No. 10 
of the second year (1932^) of the review Urbamsme (numerous plans and croquis). 

(b) The Sahib-jam's 

These officers were the Heads of the various Departments or Workshops {buyutdt) 
composing the Royal Household, and controlled by the Nazir-i bu3ditat (§11).^ The 
author first describes the routine followed by the Workshops in obtaining credits 
and then enumerates single divisions. At the head of each department there was a 
Sahib-jam' under whose orders, or perhaps at whose side, stood a Mushrif "inspector” 
(§52). Part of the latter's business was to draw up an estimate of credits necessary 
for the department. A report in that sense was submitted to the Head of the Private 
Household (Nazir, §11). After scmtiny of the estimate, the Vazir of the Work- 
shops (§50) embodied it in a report to the Grand Vazir (§6) without whose endorsement 
no credit was valid. As soon as the Grand Vazir's ta'liqa had been obtained, the 
Sahib-jam' prepared receipts which were countersigned by the Vazir-i buyutat (§50) 
and the Mustaufi-yi arbab-i tahavil (§51), and sealed by the Nazir (§11). Then only 
the receipts could be presented for payment. 

In the hst of officials of the Rikab-khana (f. loib) the term tahvllddr appears at 
the first place, where we should expect sahib-jam' (cf. §43). The Ahsan al-tavdrlkh, 
178, explicitly refers to the Mihtar Shah-quli rikabdar, i.e. the holder of the office 
described in §43, as takvilddr-i rikdb-khdna. The tahvildar of the Royal Buildings 
(§42) also figures in the series of sahib-jam's. Consequently the terms sdhib-jam' 
and tahvllddr are two equivalents and this explains the queer title of Mustaufl-yi 
arhdb-i tahdvll (§51) : belonging to the ofi&cial who was undoubtedly the Mustaufi of 
the Sahib-jam's [Arabice arbdb-i tahdvll = Persice tahvllddr dn (cf. f. 19b in fine)].^ 

Accordmg to our author (f. 20a) there were 33 buyutat or karkhana, cf. f. i8a 
(departments, workshops) included in the Royal Household, but his data referring to 
them are scattered and incomplete. More detailed indications are given under 
§§32-59. To some other divisions reference is made only in the paragraphs enumerat- 
ing the salaries and fees of their heads (§§139-69) and mushrifs (§§127-38). In the 


^ The buyutat were situated inside the palace at the end of the avenue beginning at the main 
entrance. Chardin, V, 372 • ‘‘Quand on passe droit par Tallee ou conduit le portail, on parvient k 
un grand perron, au haut duquel on trouve de grands corps de logis de tous cotes, qui sont ces 
magasins du roi, ou galeries qu’on appelle karkhani, c.-a-d maison d*ouvrage, parcequ'on y 
travaiUe pour le roi et pour sa maison.’* 

® However, the tahvildars appointed by the Jabbadar-bashi (§33) were so to say sub-§ahib- 
jam's. Cf also §91 on a tahvildar attached to the Amirakhor, 
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following table we have tried to systematise these data. In all> there are 34 items in 
our list. Some of them possibly refer to secondary divisions which more often were 
joined to other departments (cf. §152).^ 



Sahib jam's. 

Mushrifs. 

Offices. 

Salaries. 

Offices. 

Salaries. 

{a) Treasury, etc 







Treasury . . 

. . 


32 

139 


127 

Darrabi-bashi 

. , 


48 


f. 54a 


Sarraf-bashi 

, . 


49 

164 



Zargar-bashI 




155 



Misgar-bashi 






132 

(h) Military, etc. 







Arsenal 



33 




Artillery 

. 
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{c) Food (cf. f i8a : Karkhanajat-i khuraki) 






Kitchen . . 




159 


133 

Butchery . . 



38 

145 



Fruit 



37 

146 


134 

Vegetables 




144 


132 

(d) Drinks and Medicines. 







Abdar-khana 



39 

157 


129. 

Saqqa-khana 




153 



Ayagh-khana 




149 



Sharbat-khana . . 



47 

147 
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Sharbat-khana-yi ghanat 




148 



Qahva-khana 



41 

161 



Shira-khana 




150 



*Attar-khana (f. 33a) 




163 



(e) Clothes. 







Tailoring Dt. khassa 



34 

141 


131 

Ditto umara’i . . 



35 



128 

Wardrobe 



43 

140 



Sha'r-baf khana . . 
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(/) Furniture, lighting, etc. 







Farrash-khana 



36 

142 



Mash‘al-khana 



44 

154 



Hima-khana 




152 



Keepers of buildings 



42 




{g) Arts, etc. 







Library 




158 


130 

Painting Dt 




162 



{h) Animals, stables. 







Stables 



46 

160 



Anbar 



45 




Zin-khana 




143 



Shutur-khan 



40 

151 



Qush-khana 
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We shall now consider the duties of the principal sahib-jam's in the order of §§. 


^ Chardin, V, 499, VII, 329, counts 32 karkhana and Kaempfer, 120-131, over 50 buyutat, 
many of the latter being apparently only subdivisions, such as yoghurt-khana (Dt, of curdled 
milk), chorak-khana ("bakery’'), etc. Cf. also Du Mans, 18-24. -A-t the Mughal court there were 
36 karkhana, but they were maintained chiefly for purposes of State, and not merely for the 
convenience of the Household , Ibn Hasan, ox,, 236. The Janissary corps in Turkey had 34 khana, 
each with 25-30 artisans, recruited among the Janissaries and placed under a non-commissioned 
officer called "master" {ustd)\ cf, d’Ohsson, Tableau de V Empire Ottoman, 1824, VII, 323 
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§32. As stated on f. 31a both the Treasurer and his Key-keeper were eunuchs 
en305dng high esteem. The interesting point is that the Treasurer not only kept the 
sums and objects remitted to the Treasury, but also acted for the recovery of the 
remittances which were overdue. 

§33. The Director of the Arsenal was also a eunuch (f.32a). Among the 
different classes of his subordinates Kaempfer, 124, mentions chilingaran 'locksmiths/* 
kdrdgardn, "cutlers/* paykdngardn, "makers of arrow-heads,** bdrut-sdzdn, "makers 
of gunpowder,** dtash-hdzdn, "hre-workers.** On the other hand the Misgar-khana 
(§156) seems to have formed a separate Dt. According to Kaempfer, it produced 
various kinds of copper vases, but its artisans were so expert as to use the processes 
of Jewellers. This reference is most probably to the famous copper work of Isfahan 
(chiselled vases, trays, etc.). 

The Central Arsenal of Persia {qur-khdnal but Kaempfer, 168: jahhd-khdna) was 
situated in the ancient fortress near the northern (eastern?) wall of Isfahan,^ but, 
according to Chardin, VII, 328, the arms were manufactured at the Jabba-khana 
situated near the Kitchen-Gate, in the S.E. of the palace. Of the two provincial 
arsenals, that of Erivan was intended for operations against the Ottomans; the 
whereabouts of that of Khah are not known. 

§§34> 35- The spelling of the Turkish term qaychdp is unusual, as scissors are 
called in Turkish qaychi. Of the two Tailoring departments, the first provided 
for the needs of the King and his harem, and also issued to the amirs robes of honour 
of a more precious kind, meant to have been worn by the King himself the second 
department issued presents of lesser value, which apparently were of three different 
kinds: bdldpush "overcoat,** qabd "coat,** and tdj ("coronet**?). The various head- 
gears under the Safavids caU for a special investigation. The idj-i vahhdj, as described 
ill §35> is probably identical^ with the tdj which Sanson, 39, saw on the head of the 
Mihmandar: "c*est un gros Bonnet convert de brocard qui a une pointe qui s'el^ve 
sur le haut; il y a plusieurs aigrettes sur les bords, dont le bas est garni d*or emaill6, 
et le haut est rempli de plumes de Mrons et de grues.’* Sanson adds that this bonnet 
"consecrated to the Twelve Imams’ ' (!) was worn on solemn occasions by the Qizil- 
bash and khans but not by the "Tat** (i.e. non-Turcoman) officials. Heron feathers 
seem to have been an additional distinction. The origins of the latter go back to 
Mongol times when the princes wore special hats with feathers {drbelge), and the 
noblemen longjfeathers on the back of their head-dress [otagha). The latter term is 
found in ih^ ^Alam-drd, 122: under Shah Tahmasp one of the Tajik vazirs received 
as an exceptional distinction an otdqa-y% ablagh [sic) "a variegated feather.**^ 

§36. There was undoubtedly some confusion as to the duties of the Farrash- 
BASHi and the Sahib-jam' of the Mash'al-khana (§44), as stated in our source. One 
might suppose that the Farrash-bashi acted as chief of the torch-lighters, while 


1 Chardin, VII, 483, calls it QaVayi iaharruk, cf. Kaempfer, 49 and 168: Kalat berruh (sic), 
but in fact the old Iranian name of the fortress was Tahamk, see ^afar ndma, I, 432, 'Alam dra, 
287. 

® Alessandri I, 218, says that Shah Tahmasp daily changed his clothes fifty times and then 
distributed them at ten times their value. 

® On the contrary it was different both from the ordinary sufi % (vs., p, 33), which was of 
red velvet, and from the taj-i tumdr, '*pileus circumhgatus,” Kaempfer, 44, which must have been*^ 
a turban: pileus^ quidam smgulari figura quo et ipsurrf [regem] coronari diximus et magnates 
omari in solehnissimis conviviis, ex aureo panno consutus et cimeliorum ordimbus magnifice 
obvolutus,” see fig. to face p. 36. 

* In Mongol times owl feathers on the hat must have been a distinctive sign of royal falconers, 
see R|LshId al din, ed. Jahn, 342. [In the Life of Shah Ismail, Camb. Univ. Lib., Add. 200, f. 25b, 
ahlaq is used in the sense of some embellishment of the headffear.l 
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the Sahib-jam* was responsible for the keeping of the material. More probably, 
however, our text reflects some temporary combination of offices. In the chapter 
on salaries (§§142 and 154) the Sahib-jam' of the Farrash-khana and his colleague 
hi the Mash'al-khana are treated separately. The Farrashes, "carpet-spreaders, 
tent-pitchers,"^ were the attendants at the King's palace and camp. The Farrash- 
khana possessed a ddrugha (§106) who must have been in charge of the personnel. 
Different from the farrashes were the sardy-ddrs employed only in the palaces and for 
rougher work (§42). 

§§37, 38, 100. Only indirectly (in the section of salaries (§§100, 133) does our 
source refer to the department of the Tushmal-bashi,^ but Chardin, V, 349, quotes 
this "chef des mtendants de cuisine," or "le premier maitre d'hdtel du roi de Perse," 
in the first place among the Nazir's subordinates. This officer was the superintendent 
of the Kiag's kitchens and of "aU that depended thereon." His charge was im- 
portant in view of the display of ceremony ("a cause du grand maniement") attached 
to it. The Tushmat-bashi marched at the head of the Kiug's viands the whole way 
from the kitchen up to the table. When the King was with his ladies the T.-b. led 
the procession to the gate of the Harem. At the pubhc assemblies he acted as the 
taster of the food, which duty he performed at the entrance to the haU. During the 
whole meal he remained standing, and when the food was cleared away he had the 
right to thrust his knife into any plate previously served to the King and send it 
wherever he liked. The privilege must be appreciated in the light of the belief in the 
supernatural powers of the Safayid kings: the T.-b. must have derived some definite 
advantages from the operations with the food consecrated by his Master's touch. 
Kaempfer, 124, 245, who gives a very graphic description of the prandial ceremonies, 
calls the Tushmal-bashi "supremus dapifer et culinae regiae inspector," and along 
with him mentions the real cooks {dshpaz). 

As indicated before, the T.-b. must have had a special authority over the buyutat 
concerned with food. Of the latter there must have been many departments besides 
the fruitery and butchery described in our text, cf . also a reference to the havij-khana 
(§144). Chardin, V, 351-4, and Kaempfer mention the bakery (chordk-khdna), the 
pastry department (halvdp), the yoghurt-dmry, the pickles department {turshi-khdna) , 
etc. All these buyutat had this in common that their products in great part were 
supplied by the provincial governors who periodically sent to the Court caravans 
{hdr-khdna) of first-fruits or specialities of their provinces, see Du Mans, 22, 152, 
Chardin, V, 352. 

§§39, 41 and 47 were in charge of water, coffee and refreshing drinks, as weU as of 
the appropriate vessels and utensils. To their number must be added the saqqd- 
khdna, "water carriers Dt." (§153) and the aydgh-khdna "Dt. of goblets" (§149), 
alias chtnl-kdsa-khdna, "Dt. of china," in which, in spite of its name, gold and silver 
vessels were also kept and taken care of, Kaempfer, 125. In this case Turkish ayagh 
is used in the older sense of goblet.® The wine-ceUar {shlra-khdna) receives but a 


1 Olearius, 274 ''who makes the fire"; Du Mans, 157* "tendeurs de pavilions.” 

2 The word tushmdl is Mongolian tustmel/iushimel, "a trusted man, an official, ” see Vladimirtsov, 
Ohshchestvenmy stray mongolov, 1934, pp. 139-40 The "taster” was naturally a confidant 

• par excellence. At present tushmdl is used in Persia only with reference to the chiefs of Lur tribes, 
among whom Mongol institutions were introduced in the fourteenth century, see Minorsky, 
Lur~% huzurg m SI Karim-khan Zand (of Kurdish ongm) was contemptuously called by his 
opponents "tushmal Karim.” 

® In a collection of Persian documents belonging to the Br. Museum (Or. 4935, No. IXZ>) there 
is an order (dated 1078/1667) by which the Shah appoints an aydghchl to be under the Lala-3d 
ghulaman with a salary (marsum) of 2 tomans per year. 
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passing mention in our source (cf. §150), though we know how liberally wine flowed 
at the drinking bouts in the "paradisiac assemblies” to which foreign ambassadors, 
merchants and even artisans were invited, cf. Chardin, III, 184, V, 474, Tavernier, 
Book V, ch. 5.^ The only concession to the convention was that the divines who 
attended Royal assemblies retired as soon as they imderstood that the King wanted 
wine to be brought and music to be heard, Chardin, VI, 51. 

§40. The camel stables are constantly referred to in our source as shutur-khan 
(not khdna). The camels under the care of the Sahib- jam' must have been those 
intended for the direct use of the Court while the Nazir-i davabb (§§i6, 96) controlled 
the studs and the contingents of pack animals belonging to the State (?). The fixed 
salaries of the Sahib-jam', as weu as of his colleague of the horse stables, were of a 
modest nature, see §§151, 160. 

§42. In conformity with the author's use, the plural taiivildaran, referring to 
the series of the successive holders of the office must be translated as a singular, and 
the term interpreted as an equivalent of sahib-jam'. Chardin, X, 36, speaks of 
a "jeune seigneur qui avait en cour la charge d'arbab-tahvil [=tahvildar, cf. §51], 
c.-a.-d. chef controleur de tous les batiments du roi et des maisons dTsfahan.” The 
sardy-ddrs were the servants attached to the palaces and handling the furniture. In 
rank they were certainly inferior to the farrashes (see §36). 

§43. Rikdh^ means "stirrup,” but in the present case it refers to the King's 
Wardrobe (perhaps on account of the travelling kit which accompanied the King 
on his excursions). The importance of the salary of the Sabib-jam' (§140) suggests 
that he was the same dignitary as the Mihtar-i rikab-khana referred to in the 
section on eunuchs (f. 32a). European authorities call him simply Mihfar^ His 
functions were far more important than those of a simple Master of the Robes, for 
this white eunuch was admitted into the King's closest intimacy. He helped him to 
dress and at the assemblies stood at his right. His distinctive mark was a small 
casket fixed to his sash and containing handkerchiefs, medicines and perfumes which 
the King might suddenly need. 

§44. On some confusion between the competence of the Farrash-khana and 
that of the Mash'al-khana, v.s. under §36. According to Chardin, V, 369-72, this 
Head of the Torch-bearers was in charge both of the lighting and the heating of the 
Palace (cf. §152) and this double office brought him a considerable income. For 
some unknown reason he also controlled the Naqqara-khana, i.e. the band of strident 
trumpets and drums performing at sunset and at 2 a.m. from the balcony of the 
Royal Gate. Du Mans, 24, and Kaempfer, 87, mention a *Chaliji-bashi, "Master 
of Musicians,” who was in charge of the more melodious servants of the Muses, as 
well as of dancing girls, etc. ("saltatrices, recitatores, luctatores”).** In view of the 
general functions of the Mash'ald^-bashi, the Chaliji-bashi must have depended on 
him. In fact, the most lucrative part of the Mash'aldar-bashi's prerogatives was 


^ Chardin, VII, 375, speaks with much enthusiasm of the hall of the shtra-khdna: “il n*y a 
rien de plus riant et de plus gai que cette infinite de vases, de coupes, de bouteilles de toutes sortes 
de formes, de fa9ons et de matiferes, comme de cristal, de comaline, d’agathe, d'onyx, de jaspe, 
d'ambre, de corail, de porcelaine, de pierres fines, d'or, d’argent, d’email, etc., mMes I'un parmi 
Tautre, qui semblent incrustes le long des murs, et qui tiennent si peu qu*on diroit quTls vont 
tomber de la vofite See also his Atlas, pi. XXXVIII. 

2 F. 32a: rakib with imdla. *nkeb (?) is already attested m the Shdh^ndma. Kaempfer mis- 
spelt this form as Hqlb, 

® Chardin, V, 377, 471: “grand chambellan," Tavernier, V, ch. 5* grand maitre de la Garde- 
Robe ” Z.T , f. 205b, refers to Muhammad Rida dqd-yi khwdja mthtar-i rakht. 

* Chardin, VIII, 61, describes a house whose inmates were Indian players of horns and other 
big instruments, whom ‘Abbas II had brought from Qandahar. 
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connected with his general supervision of every class of public entertainers,^ as well 
as of all the disreputable places and professions. There were in Isfahan 11,000 
registered courtesans and 1500 women practising more or less privately.^ The 
latter, as more interested in secrecy and tranquillity, were particularly exploited by 
the Mash'aldar-bashi’s henchmen, Chardm, V, 371. His agents collected fines on 
gambleis even in the remotest comers of cemeteries and ruined houses, Du Mans, 113. 

Sanson, 100, gives a curious explanation of the reason why the Mash'aldar-bashi 
was in charge of these levies: Shah ‘Abbas .being shocked with the idea of collecting 
“Fargent provenu du commerce infame, ordoima, comme pour le purifier, qu*il soit 
employ^ a un usage ofi il passerait par le feu, c’est k dire qu'on en tirerait la depense 
des flambeaux, des illuminations, et des feux d'artifices qui se font chez le Roy.*' 
At all events the Mash‘aldar-bashi acted on behalf of the Shah, v.i., p. 182. 

§§45, 46, Being bu5mtat of the Royal Household, these departments were under 
the Nazir but practically there must have existed some connection between them and 
the Amirakhor-bashi (§16), as may be gathered from ff. 20b and 88a, cf. also §40. 

§48. The Darrabi-bashi was the real Master of the Mint, under the orders of 
the Controller of Assay. From f. 35a it appears that the latter could combine the 
two offices. On f. 37b the Darrabi-bashi is also called ddbit and tahvUddr of the 
royalties, by which is meant that he himself put aside and kept the sums due to the 
Treasury. Both the D.-bashi and the Mushrif of the Mint were official persons, but 
the Controller of Assay appomted his own secretary to re-check the amount of 
royalties. The D.-bashi must be distinguished from the musta'jir, “farmholders," 
to whom the minting of coins and the fabrication of naqda were sometimes farmed 
out (f. 39b). Says Olearius, 223: “The King farms out the Mint to private persons 
who gain most by it and share stakes with the money-changers. . . . (The latter) 
are obliged to bring all foreign money to the public Mint." 

§49. The Sarraf-bashI not only controlled the good quality of the coins but 
possibly acted as a channel for draining gold into the Treasury. According to Father 
Pacifique de Provins, Le Voyage, ed. 1645, p 409, the King gave 2-3 sols of profit to 
the persons who brought sequins to the changers {sarrdf). The latter carried the 
sequins to the King who had them melted and transformed into vases. 


CHAPTER IV 

ACCOUNTANTS AND SECRETARIES 

Having enumerated the highest spiritual authorities (Ch. I), the highest dignitaries 
of State and Court (Ch. II) and the muqarmbs supposed to be within the reach of 
His Majesty's glances (Ch. III),^ our author passes on to the secretaries and account- 
^ts somewhat screened from the rays of the Royal Sun by the shadow of their 
immediate chiefs. In Division I reference is made to the central staff of the Royal 
Household (khdssa) helping the Nazir-i buyutat to control the expenses of his depart- 
ments. Under Division II are grouped the secretaries, accountants, auditors, etc., 
^belonging to the Divan branch of administration. In the whole chapter only the 
Nazir of the Secretariat (§53) is called muqarrab al-hadrat and two officials (§§50 and 


^ But see f. 8ib on the Naqib’s attributions 

® Kaempfer, 96 solus Ispahanensium syllabus meretricum harum 1 5 000 numerat, quae 
tributum solvunt 6000 tomanorum. 

® Though this is hardly true with regard to some of the sahib-jam‘s. 
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66) are given the special title of it is not clear to what appellations the 

rest of the officials (§§51-70) were entitled. 

Division A 

§50. As the Nazir-i buyutat (§11) had engrossing administrative duties, the 
Vazir-i buyutat assisted him in auditing the expenses of the various departments 
of the Royal Household. Chardin, V, 347, calls him '‘intendant, dont la charge est 
principalement de connaitre de ce que le roi doit, et en tenir compte,''^ and thinks 
that, being appointed by the King, he was a kind of observer even with regard to his 
own chief, the N^ir-i buyutat, cf. also ibid., VIII, 62. 

§51. As his titie shows, the MustaufI-yi arbab-i tahavil acted as mustaufi with 
/ regard to cash, goods and raw material entrusted to the ''keepers” of the Royal 
Household. As already stated, the term arbab-i tahavil (a clumsy product of official 
scholarship) is an equivalent of the Persian tahvilddrdn (cf. §42). Consequently the 
said Mustaufi was the accountant controlling the property® distributed through the 
different Buyutat of the Royal Household. Chardin, V, 347, apparently refers to 
our §51 when he says that the second officer who, being under the Nazir's orders, in 
fact controls him, is called "erbab tahvil” [sic). He is also inexact in explaining' 
that he is "un contr61eur-g^n6ral des ddpenses lequel estime et apprecie tout ce qui 
se fait et s'ach^te pour le Roi.” 

§52. Each department of the Buyutat had a Sahib-jam' (v.s., f. 45b) and a 
Mushrif, "Overseer.” The former was the Head of the Department responsible for 
its general activities; the latter was the Inspector dealing with the administrative 
routine. The Mushrifs prepared estimates for the credits necessary for their Depart- 
ments (f. 45b), They kept the day-books of the expenditure with vouchers for each 
item. This obligation was so strict that a Mushrif could appeal to the Nazir-i 
bu3rutat if the Sahib-jam' failed to present a voucher. This detail is characteristic 
of the ingenious system of control adopted in all the branches of Safavi adminis- 
tration. The Heads of the Departments had to act in close conformity with their 
collaborators, whose appointment was confirmed by the Grand Vazir, and even 
by the King. Says Chardin, V, 348: "II est aise de concevoir que la concussion, la 
malversation, et les autres fraudes ne sont pas si faciles a faire dans le royaume de 
Perse a ceux qui ont la surveillance des biens du souverain.” Kaempfer, 120, who 
gives a detailed enumeration of the Buyutat (officinae Domus Regiae) calls the 
mushrifs "calculatores . . qui officinarum^ consumptiones, accepta et expensa 

annotant, subductasque earum rationes quoHbet mense censendas reddunt Super- 
intendenti. ...” 

• Division II 

§53* The Nazir-i daftar-khana-yi humayun-i a'la, who had a staff of nine 
scribes, was the head of the "Royal Supreme Secretariat” which, as it seems, took 
charge of raqams by which the Grand Vazir confirmed nominations, allowances, 
payments, etc. The Nazir himseff had to perform certain bureaucratic formalities 
on the documents subjected to the Vazirial raqam.^ Chardin thought that the Nazir, 

* appointed by the Shah, controlled the activities of the Grand Vazir, but such an idea 


^ Cf also in Chap. V, §§75, 76, 78, 81 and 82. 

® Which hardly hits the mark of our §50. 

® Chardin, V, 347, defines the practical meaning of tahvU, "tout bien en coffre." 

* It is probable that the documents themselves (or at least the more important part of them) 
were drawn up in the Dt of the Majhs-nivis (§17) and calligraphed in the Dar aUinsha *of the 
MunshI al-mamalik (§23), 
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cannot be accepted without considerable reserve, v.s., p. 115. Very astonishing is 
the fact that the Nazir, as well as the Darugha of the Secretariat (§54) are mentioned 
(f. 28a) among the Mustaufi al-mamaJik's subordinates. .This indicates that the 
daftar-khdna-yi humdyun-i a'ld was regarded as a department 6f the Divan-i a‘la. 
In this connection we may remember that the scribes under the Nazir belonged to 
the Divan staff (f. 58b). No travellers seem to mention the special quarters of the 
Secretariat and it is possible that the latter was housed under the roof of the Divan, 
f. lob. On the archives of the Daftar-khana, see §67. 

§54. Darugha, in Mongolian “chief,” is a common administrative term. Judg- 
ing by the Ahsan al-tavdnkh, 489 (v.i., p. 185) it was applied to governors in general, 
but in later times was more particularly used as the title of the governor of the 
capital (§77). On the other hand, in large government departments the head clerks 
controlling the staff were also called ddrugha. Such were the darugha of the Farrash- 
khana (§106) and the darugha of the Secretariat. The amount of the latter's salary 
(§105) shows that he was of considerable rank. His close association with the Nazir 
of the Secretariat appears from f. 59a, but he was subordinated to the Mustaufi 
al-mamalik (f. 28a). A ddrugha-yi daftar-khana is mentioned (f. 72b) in connection 
with the activities of the Dt. of Endowments, but we cannot definitely affirm his 
identity with §54. 

§§55 and 56, 57 and 58, 59 and 60, 61 and 62 refer respectively to the Vazirs and 
MustaufIs of each of the four great military corps. Each pair (vazir and mustaufi) 
had the same attributes as the other three, but our author speaks of them separately, 
slightly var3dng the terms of his uncouth definitions. Each pair was attached to-the 
respective commanders of the four corps (§§7, 8, 10 and 14) and assisted them in 
secretarial work and accountancy. It is noteworthy, however, that on review days 
both the vazir and mustaufi presented their report directly to the King, in the 
Commander's presence. This curious detail is altogether in keeping with the general 
tendency of Safavi administration of balancing the powers of departments and 
‘introducing semi-independent controllers into each of them. 

Our text is somewhat hazy in its technicalities and does not enable us to draw 
an absolutely clear distinction between the functions of a vazir and a mustaufi.^ We 
hear nothing of the staff of the vazirs, while each mustaufi had several scribes 
belonging to the “Divan service. ”v* The vazirs acted as secretaries and auditors, 
prepared documents of appointment, etc., aiid Had tixe prerogative ot sealing or 
endorsing a number of orders, certificates and statements, etc. The mustaufis were 
chiefly accountants and recorders. We hear of their seals only on claims for salaries 
but not on documents of appointments. They prepared kayfiydt (“statements”), 
i.e. probably some kind of schedules to be filled in with figures and individual data, 
kept the files up to date and informed the Divan of the changes occurring in the 
position of the members of the particular corps. This last detail suggests that the 
mustaufis attached to the four arms were connected with the general organisation of 
istlfd controlled by the Mustaufi al-mamalik (§18). Less clear is the subordination 
of ^ the vazirs, but it is probable that they were the eyes of the Grand Vazir in the 
military corps. The comparative importance of the vazirs and mustaufis is reflected - 
in their salaries, the former had 100 (or 50) tomans, while the latter only 50 (or 30) 
tomans (§§iii, 112), though it is difficult to appraise the amount of their additional 
fees. 

§§63, 64. The Lashkar-nivis and the Sar-khatt-nivis were respectively the 


^ Nor do contemporary European observers seem to bave penetrated deep enough into these 
arcana. 
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vazir and the mustaufi of the Eshik-aqasi-bashfs department (§9). Consequently 
their relation was similar to that of any of the pairs of §§ 56 - 57 > However, the 
Lashkar-nivis wrote and sealed the raqams of appointment of the whole staff of the 
Divan branch of administration, from the great Amirs down to the workmen of 
the workshops. His salary was small (§120), but he must have had a very large 
additional income from the fees collected on the documents passing through his 
hands. The fact that he kept the personal files of the governors probably gave extra 
weight to his prestige.^ We have seen above that the four principal corps of the 
army had their own vazirs and mustaufis, but the Lashkar-nivis appointed bis own 
representative to armies engaged on expeditions. Originally this privilege may have 
had some connection with his title of **Army-scribe,” though lashkar, in later official 
speech, referred both to the military and court staff, cf. Chardin, V, 437. 

The Sar-khatt-nivis (or Zir-u-sar-khatt-nivis as he is called on f. 14a) was as- 
sociated with the Lashkar-nivis as a mustaufi to a vazir, but practically their associa- 
tion was limited to affairs directly belonging to the Eshik-aqasi-bashi's department. 
The salary of the Sar-khatt-nivis was higher than that of the Lashkar-nivis (§121), 
but the rate of his fees was much more modest. 

Both Chardin, V, 437, and Kaempfer, 89, consider the office of the Lashkar-nivis 
as the third division of the Divan[-i mamalik]. Their descriptions of it agree very 
closely with our source and testify to the accuracy of their observations. Chardin 
calls the office in French 'la chambre de r 61 e des domestiques," but for the rest 
Kaempfer's crisp Latin is more to the point: "Camera Leskemuwiis albo excipit k 
Rege stipendia merentes, videlicet ministros, aulicos, milites, opifices et servos; 
notans proprium cujusque nomen, locum natalem, mansionem, functionem et salarii 
quantitatem, et quicquid ad rationem indies solvitur vel praecipitur, ad assem notans, 
et cum solvendorum calculo'subducens. Praeterea matriculam tenet Archi-Satrap- 
arum, quos appellant Beglerbegi, cum recensione primariorum ministrorum, et 
numeri quoque militum, quos singuli, vel pro statu suo, vel pro Rege et Regno susti- 
nent. Eadem exarat buUas stipendiales (Bestallungs-Brieffe) pro iis, qui recipiuntur 
in servitium summi Principis; Unde etiam haec Camera appellari solet Defterchoneh 
serchaat." Chardin misheard the latter term as "Defter serkar." 

§65, The Dabita-nivIs was under the orders of the Mustaufi al-mamsdik (f. 28a). 
In the enumeration pf the sahib-daftars, the 'Alam-ara, 121, mentions a "Mustaufi- 
yi-mal, whom they, call at present Dabit [*Pabita]-nivis or Mufrada-nivis." In 
explaining the functions of this official we have no help from European sources which 
do not mention him, unless they confuse him with some other official.^ Even though 
the class of the Dabita-nivis's salary (§113) is only a medium one, the number of 
scribes attached to him indicates the importance of his activities. The technical 
meaning of ddbita appears to be "collecting of revenues."^ The paragraph on 
ddhifa is then rightly followed by that on tauph (§§65 and 66, and similarly 113 and 
114), the latter term being very close in meaning to "expenditure." According to 
r.M. the official dealt with aU the revenue, with the exception of what passed through 
the Private Dt. and the avdraja books (cf. §§115-119). In the table of revenue 
(ff. I23b-i27a) the totals of the great provinces are divided into the following items: 
avaraja, dabita, khassa, arbab-i tahavil and mines. The three last classes being 


^ It is possibly from such registers that Iskandar-munshi has extracted his most valuable lists 
of amirs (v s , p. 14) He refers to thabU% dafatir-^ d%van-% a*ld. 

® Perhaps with the head of the daftar-khdna-yi kkuld^a, which Chardin, V, 436, describes as 
“le lieu des registres de la recette 

® From Arabic ddbatat "he seized > he collected,** cf. daht, i, 37b, and ddh%t, f. 54b. This 
meaning must be distinguished from ddhiAa^ “a rule, a regulation,** cf. ff. 20b, 41b, 79b. 
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quite apart, the decisive distinction is between avdraja and ddhita. One might 
surmise that the avdraja-\>Qo]ss registered the land taxes based on some kind of survey, 
while the ddh%ta stood for any other kind of revenue. In fact §65 is particularly 
interesting as giving a list of the sources of revenue controlled by the Dabita-nivis. 
In Chardin's terminology they would be called “seignorial." A detailed analysis of 
them is given below on p. 176. 

§66. The Sahib-taujIh was under the Mustaufi al-mamalik's orders (f. 28a). 
Our author, interested principally in the routine of signatures and endorsements, 
gives no clear idea of the duties of the Sahib-taujih. Chardin, V, 436, calls his office 
*'r6gistre des economes ou de ceux qui font la ddpense, parceque c’est dans cp bureau 
que [les billets d'assignations] se d^livrent pour le paiement des gages et pour les 
autres depenses. On y tient de plus un registre general des revenus du roi, en forme 
d'6tat ou de journal, car on trouve 1^-dedans le revenu du roi 4 tabli en detail, le lieu, 
oii il est situ^, en quoi il consiste, et qui en sont les possesseurs ou les administrateurs, 
etc. On y trouve les augmentations et les diminutions qui arrivent au revenu chaque 
ann^e; les d^biteurs, et le compte de chacun en particulier, avec les assignations 
donn^es sur chacun d'eux; de sorte qu'il se pent dire que Ton tient dans ce bureau 
tous les grands hvres du domaine " Kaempfer, 89, very closely follows Chardin: 
“Defterchoneh Tausjeh ex libris Mustaufi Chaseh commentarios format possessionum, 
praetensionum et redituum Regis. Eadem indices tenet patrimonialium locorum; 
unius cujusque proventum notat, ac soluti solvendique rationes supputat: Praeterea 
refert in Catalogum nomina locorum, qui creditoribus, et quo nomine,, assignandi 
veniant, ut, ad ejus tenorem, hujus Camerae Director Sahebtausjeh formare suas, 
quas vocant, Assignationes' possit, quae ipsae valorem deinde fortiuntur ex sub- 
scriptione Quaestoris [i.e. Mustaufi] Elmemalik; sigillo insuper Regni Praesidis, imo 
pro re nata, ipsius interdum Majestatis confirmandae." It appears then that the 
Office of tauph was the Pay Department and, as the majority of payments were 
carried out through assigments issued to payees on lands and other sources of revenue, 
the Sahib-taujih could be considered as Master of Assignments. This interpretation 
may find a support in the et5miological meaning of taujlh “to direct, to address.'* 
A subsidiary piece of evidence as to the meaning of the term is found in two passages 
referring to the activities of the municipal authorities; at one place the levies from the 
guilds are said to be havdla-va-muhassas (fol. 77b), and at the other taqslm-va-taujlh 
(f. 8ia). As muhassas corresponds to taqslm, tauph and havdla must be also con- 
vertible terms, both meaning that something is “drawn on somebody," an appropriate 
term for payment by assignments.^ 

Whatever the principal functions of the Sahib-taujih might have been our text 
shows that his office carried out a series of other registering and auditing operations 
of an engrossing character. Chardin's view of the S.-t.'s office as a kind of ledger of 
the State finance, is supported by f 42a, where it is explained how attempts to evade 
taxation were frustrated by reference to the books of the Taujih division. 

Among other duties, the Sahib-taujih kept the “Royal instructions" defining the 
tariffs of various casual levies and saw that they should not be arbitrarily increased. 
It is difficult to say to which particular king the term navvdb-i glU-sitdn on f , 69a refers. 
Prima facie one should think of Shah Isma'il, but we know nothing about his en- 
actments. Down to the time of Shah Tahmasp the financial regulations of Uzun- 
Hasan were still current,^ and our author mentions them once (f. loir). On the 

^ The rather disappointing list of technical terms contained in Br. Mus. Or. 7721, f. iib, says: 

** tauph means to disperse (mutafarnq) the amount {vajh) of something; and as this operation is 
done m the taujih office, the latter has been called accordingly.'* 

^ See Minorsky, A Civtl and Military Review, 142. 
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other hand, under 'Abbas I, the author of the ‘Alam-ara, 405, quotes the dastur 
aWamal of Shah Tahmasp. 

§67. As it appears, the principal duty of the Daftar-dar was the keeping of the 
archives of the Royal Secretariat but, as usual, this officer had also to endorse a 
number of documents belonging to the Eshik-aqasi-bashi's department, etc. He 
had his share of emoluments in the rusum levied from the amirs, etc. (§125). 

§68. The 'Azab-bashi was in charge of the lower personnel of the Secretariat, 
apparently under the orders of the Darugha-yi Daftar-khana (§54). The 'azabs^ 
must have been a kind of "commissionaires'* or "registering officials"; the farrashes 
(cf. §36) acted as office boys and were used on errands. 

,§69. We learn from §85 that this Dabit ("Collector") was appointed during the 
abeyance of the office of the Vakil-i Divan-i A'la m order to collect the fees apper- 
taining to the said office. Our § illustrates the system of collecting the dushuUuk, 
on which v.i., p. 157. 

§70. The term avdraja {avdraj, avdra) is a very old term of Islamic (and probably 
Sasanian) accountancy. 'Abdullah Khuwarizmi in his chapter on the terms used in 
divan practice^ says that qdnun aUkhardj is the original (document) on which the 
taxes are based, and adds: **avdYaj is the Arabic form of avdm, meaning in 'Persian 
'what is taken out, transferred* {al-manqul), because into (the avdraj) is transferred 
from the qdnun what single men owe, and it is fixed in the avdraj what (a man) must 
pay by instalments until the sum due has been paid off {yustaufd)” There existed 
also a term taWlj explained as a Persian ( I ) word meaning "order" {al-nizdm), "because 
it is like a rough copy [sawdd) reduced to regularity (^aqd) with regard to a number 
of items the sum of wMch it is desired to know. And I think," says Khuwarizmi, 
*'that it is the (^ammatical form of) tafll from the word avdraj, . . . because ta*r%j 
produces regularity similar to that of an avdraj : while under each name are entered 
the instalments {dafa'dt al-qahd), they are written in regular rows {masfufan) so as to 
facilitate their addition {'aqd) for an account. And thus a ta'ri;j is done." Khu- 
warizmi, 78, further says: ''avdra is what i§ registered {yuthhaff 2.t the end of a letter 
from a taxation document {nuskha-amalin) or. from some other letter, either incoming 
or outgoing." 

These cryptic passages suggest that avdraj was a book or a document relative to 
the payment of taxes by inffividual payers, and in which the instalments of the 
payments were inscribed in an order convenient for making additions i^aqd), 

Arabic dictionaries give a simpler definition of awdrija as "a register, a book of 
income and expenditure" and also (under wrj) "registers, books in which taxes paid 
are entered." Persian dictionaries explain avdr, avdra, ay dr a, avdraja, etc., as 
"a book of scattered [i.e. individual?] accounts" {daftar-i hisdhhd-yi pardganda), or 
as "a book of receipts and expenditure," VuUers, I, 55.^ Arabic and Persian 


^ Literally, '^bachelors.** In the Ottoman army there was a corps of "azabs. 

* MafatlJ^ aWulum (end of the 4th/ioth century), ed. Vloten, pp- 54 and 78. 

® Probably “a reference*' to the files. 

* Or. 7721, f. iib, among other explanations of avaraja, compares it with Persian avdra: **3, 
tramp who having come out of his home becomes distraught (pardganda),” adding that “the 
avdraja is prepared out of the (data of the) qdnun book which having come out of their home have 
become scattered in this daftar (i e the avdraja book)." Similar explanations are found in the 
treatise on accountancy Bahr al-jawahir ft %lm aUdafaitr by 'Abd al-Vahhab b. Muhammad 
Amin al-Shahinshahi al-Isfahani, Tehran (?), 1271, p. 83: ” Avdraja: some say it is from waraja, 
wHch means *to collect and to spend (jam' va kharj)*', others say that it is an arabicised form of 
avdra, which means 'to be scattered,* and as the book of avaraja is taken out (manqul) of the book 
of qdnUn, it seems that the latter was the house and the day-book (ruzndmchd) (lived) in (that) 
house, then it was extracted from it and scattered in the avaraja book** I 
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explanations seem to have preserved a trace of the original et5mology. My friend 
Prof. H. W. Bailey has communicated to me (4.viii.i939) several Middle Persian 
passages which show that ahvarc>evafc, cf. Frahang i Pahlavlk, 38-9, may be a 
derivative of va/rk-, ‘'to draw (out)*' and have the meaning of “what is taken out, 
excerpt.” 

The Avaraja-nivises were under the Mustaufi al-mam^ik*s orders (f. 28a). In 
our text the term Avaraja-nivis stands in the plural and, in fact, in §§115-119 reference 
is made to the Avaraja-nivises of the four great divisions of Persia (Traq, Azarbayjan, 
Pars, Khorasan) and an Avaraja-nivis of the Mines. Moreover, on f. 92b the 
Avaraja-nmses of Gilto and Isfahan (= Traq^) are mentioned. Several of these 
ojB&cials are again enumerated on^ff. I24a-i27a. 

The revenue of Traq, Pars, Azarbayjan, to a' great extent, figured under their 
own avaraja, but a striking fact is that under the items of a province figure also some 
sums of the avaraja of other provinces. Por example, in the total revenue of Kirman 
(f. 124a) there are included items headed “avaraja of Khorasan,” “avaraja of Traq,” 
etc. This suggests that possibly the avaraja books served for certain transfers also: 
some of the Kirman revenue may have been ear-marked for the budget of Khorasan,^ 
unless the procedure is to be explained by some arcana of financial routine. A 
hint at the competence of the avaraja Dt. is its distinction from the ddbtta Dt. (ff. 67b 
and I24a-I27a). Both belonged to the Divan-i mamalik but as the Dabita-nivis was 
specially (?) concerned with royalties and casual revenue (v.s., p. 142) from the whole 
of the mamalik, we have to assume that the keepers of the avaraja books registered 
revenue from State lands. If the qdnun, mentioned in the explanation of the term 
avaraja, is connected with the general cadastral survey,^ avaraja seems to refer to 
the books destined to control the application of the q^un to some definite areas.® 
The business of the avaraja-nivises must have had in view the collection of‘ taxes on 
State lands {mamalik) by Governors, etc., which explains their registering the 
correspondence with the officials “in whose care [the collection] of revenue is placed'* 
(f, 71a), etc. Unfortunately §70 is very badly drawn up; the author drowns the 
general idea in an ocean of highly technical remarks on the routine of the avaraja- 
nivlses" work. 

At the first place comes their duty “to inscribe names in the kayfiydt-i haqd!iq-i 
daftarV* This obscure expression (cf. f 70b) may refer to the registration in some 
kind of schedule or general index. 

Secondly, they made various endorsements on the documents presented by the 
agents of the Divan revenue. 

Thirdly, they took over {daht) and addressed the parvdnajat relative to tijHil, 
hama-s^a, etc. (or perhaps wrote on the documents the formula: daht-va-invdnl), 

Pourthly, they checked and registered the raqams and parvanas addressed to 
provincial authorities in charge of the collection of revenue. 

AU this is hardly an adequate resum6 ot the activities of the avaraja-nivises who 
were no simple scribes, as the amount of their salaries clearly indicates (§§115-119). 
Prom the *Alamr-drd, ii9u, we know that at some periods, under TahmaspJ, there 
was no Mustaufi al-mamalik, his fxmctions being divided heiwtSS^h^dvdrdja-m 
daftar-khdna, each of whom “was the mustaufi of his own Department.” 


^ Rather than vice-versa, in view of the respective importance of Kirman and Khorasan. In 
Tahmasp I's time there was an avaraja-nivis of Khorasan and Kirman*' and an avaraja-nivis 
of '‘Azarbayjan and Shirvan,** cf. *Alam-ara, 121 . 

® Cf. Minorsky, Review, 142 , on the qdnun of Uzun-^Jasan. 

® Or to fiomft "nartir.Tilflr Rm-irrAs n-f r«knr<SLrinA » or -minAc 
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CHAPTER V 

ON THE 'AMILS OF ISFAHAN 

This chapter enumerates the local authorities of Isfahan who did not belong to the 
central organs of administration. 

The officials described in §§71-75 and 81-2 are of the classes of vazirs and mustaufis. 
With the exception of the Mustaufi of Endowments (§72), the others come in pairs 
(§§71 and 81, 73 and 82, 74 and 75), as under §§55-64.^ The text is not sufficiently 
detailed to enable one to discriminate between the provinces of these three groups. 

§§71, 81. Sarkar-i fayd-athar (‘‘Department marked with vestiges of 
abundance'*) is a roundabout appellation to which our source gives no clue, except 
that from f. 4a we learn that it belonged to the competence of the Sadr-i khassa. 
In the *Alam-ara, 119, there is an mdication that a certain Mirza Shukrullah, who 
under Isma‘il II had become Grand Vazir, was appointed by Muhammad Khoda-banda 
to the mzdrat’-m-mumciyyizl-yi Khordsdn and in the meantime to the tauhyat-i sarkdr 4 
fayd-dthdr. If this expression means that he became the Mutavalli of the sanctuary 
of imam Rida in Mashhad, the identity of sarkdr 4 fayd-dthdr with the estates of the 
Mashhad sanctuary would be established. It may be added that Muhammad 
Muhsin in his Zuhdat aUtavdnkh (f. 205b) states that in 1132/1720 he was in attendance 
on the Nazir of the Cathedral Mosque of Mashhad and enjoyed the rank of vazir “in 
the same department," whereas in the Introduction to his book completed in 1154/ 
1741 he calls himself mustaufl-yi sarkdr-i fayd-dthdr (cf. §81).^ M. Muhsin had 
certainly risen in rank since a.d. 1720, but his connection with his former service 
may have continued. The difficulty is that §§71 and 81 figure in the chapter entitled 
“Amils of Isfahan," and refers to the “Mahffl." As under the sources of revenue of 
the fayd-dthdr Dt, reference is made to endowments {mai^ufdt), it is possible that this 
administration controlled the local revenue assigned to the Mashhad sanctuary 
which the Kings of Persia held in particular respect. This impression is corroborated 
by the fact that the following §72 also treats of endowments. Contrary to the other 
pairs of vazirs and mustaufis, the officers of §§71 and 81 were direct managers of the 
lands under their administration, acting, as it appears, under the supervision of the 
Sadr-i khassa (§2), 

§72. Our author gives few details of the Endowments. In §2 it is explained 
that in the cases when their managers had not been appointed from the outset, in 
conformity with the benefactor's will, they were appointed by either of the two 
Sadrs, in accordance with the character and the gebgraphical situation of the vaqf 
(v.s., f. 4a). There existed a single Office of Endowments, b^th for the Khassa and 
Mamalik, and a numerous staff of vazirs, mustaufis, mushrif^etc., but of the latter 
only the Mustaufi-yi mauqufat-i mamalik has a paragraph devoted to him in our 
text. His duties, as usual (cf. §§75, 81, etc.), comprised both accountancy and clerical 
work. It is not clear what relation the Darugha-yi Daftar-khana (f. 72b) had to the 
correspondence of the Office of Endowments. 

Kaempfer, 99, speaks of a Vazir-i mauqufat who in case of the Sadr's death used 
to be appointed to t^ke charge of the latter's office. On the other hand, Chardin, VI,' 
61, mentions only the Mustaufi-yi mauqufat “qui est un lieutenant des sadrs faisant 
leur function en leur absence, comme je Fai vu pratiquer k la fin du r^gne d' Abbas 


^ Rieu's interpretation, Supp. P.C., p 24, as '^Mustaufi of Nadir shah'' misses the point. 
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II/' Chardin says that the daftar-i mauqufdt was organised like the civil "chambres 
de comptes" (i.e. divans) and had two divisions (bureaux), “Fun pour les biens 
khassa, ou legs royaux, Fautre pour les biens legu 4 s par les particuliers," which ex- 
planation may be inexact in view of our text in which the distinction between the 
two Sadrs followed the hnes of the two branches of civil administration In practice 
the difference between their provinces was geographical. 

§§76-80 refer to the civil administration of Isfahan but they also throw some 
light on the provincial organisation in general for mutatis mutandis Darughas, 
Kalantars, Muhtasibs, Naqibs and Mirabs existed in aU large centres. 

§§ 73 , ^2. To the province of these two officials belonged the khalisa lands, a 
term which in Qajar times had the meaning of “Government property. State lands." 
Unexpectedly, in our text khalisa seems to refer chiefly to demesnes of the khassa 
branch of administration: the Vazir was to see that no prejudice was done to the 
Khassa (f. 73a) ; the report on the Vazir's operations was submitted to the Mustaufi-yi 
khassa (f. 74a); the Vazir endorsed the receipts of the Bujmtat-i khassa (f. 73a). 
All this suggests that the produce of the khalisa lands was remitted to the King's 
Household. It must be remembered that according to the 'Alam-dra, 252, “most of 
the estates {amldk) of the vilayat of Isfahan were the Khassa of Shah Tahmasp and 
were his private possessions (khdss),*' Nevertheless, the Vazir of Isfahan collected 
the Divan taxes (f. 73a) and used the produce for the needs of the Divan (f. 74a). 
Such a contradiction might be explained by a loose terminology of our text, the term 
Divan in §73 standing perhaps for the Divan-i khassa (?). 

Generally speaking, the Vazir of Isfahan, similarly to his colleague of §71, was 
the manager of the khdhsa, an''“mtendant" in Chardin's terms.^ 

The formalities of the survey of crops (more briefly f . 73a) are described by Chardin, 
V, who explains that peasants were sometimes encouraged in their complaints by the 
“intendants" themselves because the latter made more profit out of unexpected con- 
tiagencies than from a regular collection of ’ taxes. 

The Mustaufi (§82) was responsible for the accountancy of the Vazir's adminis- 
tration and meanwhile controfled the legality of the proceedings, for “without his 
seal no operations were possible." 

As in the case of the other Persian administrations, we are still unable to 
trace the origins and the development of the khalisa (in the present day conno- 
tation). The state-lands must have existed at all times, but their composition 
and the causes which contributed to their formation varied at each epoch. It 
is now believed in Persia that the later stock of khdlisajdt came into being under 
Nadir-shah (a.d. 1736-47), who confiscated a large number of endowments both 
as a financial and political expedient to abate the clergy which was still attached 
to the memory of^the pious Shfa Safavids.^* As it is known, the list of state 
lands compiled under Nadir (the so-called raqahdt-i Nddirl) is still consulted by 
th^e financial agents. Nadir's successor 'Ali-shah (1747-8) was sumamed 
*Adi>l (“the Just") for the good reason that he restored some of the endowments 


^ V, 380 • "Xes terres de domaine sont le bien propre et particulier du roi : une partie sert d’apan- 
age a des charges; sur une autre sont assignes les gages de la plupart des oflSciers et domestiques 
de sa maison, et la paye des troupes que le roi entretient; une autre partie est aliende par des 
donations a temps ou a vie, qui continuent quelquefois de p^re en fils a plusieurs generations; 
le surplus est en economic ou regie, dans les mains des visirs, ou intendans, qui font valoir le 
bien du roi, chacun en sa province.’* 

*The Raudat aUjannat, 199,, describes Nadir’s proceedings as nar satwa hadha^l-^aVUn, 
“the fire of assault of this accursed (man).** * ' 
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abolished by Nadir. The Qajars greatly increased the stock of khalisajat 
by confiscating the property of their predecessors and of the dignitaries fdlen 
into disgrace. See Jamal-zada, Ganj-i shdyagdn, Berlin, 1338, p. 138, and 
K. Sanjabi, Essm sur VEconomie rurale, 1934, p. 94. 

§§ 74 » 75 - C)ur text does not enable us to clear up the competence of the Intiqali 
Dt. The attributions of the Vazir almost word for word follow those of §73, with the 
only addition of vaqfl lands to the khdlisa (fi. 75b and 76b). Like the Vazir of 
Isfahan he apparently belonged to the khassa branch of the administration. Accord- 
ing to K. Sanjabi, Essai, p. 93, under the Qajars the term intiqali was applied to 
the state lands [khdlisajdt-i intiqali) assigned to individuals. On this analogy we 
might assume that the IntiqaH Dt. controlled the khalisa lands assigned 
('‘transferred"') to divines, ojGScials, etc. It is quite possible, however, that in our 
case the term intiqali refers to the lands “transferred” to the Khassa from the 
Mamalik administration.^ 

§§76, 79. The paragraphs on the Kalantar and the Naqib (of Isfahan) sum up 
the latter's duties quite satisfactorily: the Kalantar appointed the katkhudas, 
contributed to the repartition of taxes among the guilds, formulated the desiderata 
of the latter, protected the ra'iyyat (peasants, or rather lower classes), etc. Chardin, 
VI, 79, appositely remarks that the meaning of kalantar corresponds to that of 
mayor (from Latin maior), in French “prev6t de ville” (but VIII, 14: “pr6v6t des 
marchands”). Kaempfer's explanations, 141, are very close to our text: praefectus 
enim est, civitati datus, ut pro salute civium vigilet. ... Is jura et causas civium 
defendit in judiciis, et ne ultro vires et aequitatem a Gubematore graventur, impune 
obstat. Servitia forensia [scil. coroees\ quae vocant, et onera quaevis, turn consueta, 
turn extra ordinem civium imposita, pro facultate singulorum distribuit; curat 
censuum et redituum publicorum coUectionem, et similia.” 

The TM, does not say much as to the organisation of the guilds {sinf, plur. asndf), 
except as regards the adjustment of taxes i^unlcha) (ff. 77a, Sia),^ and the confirma- 
tion of the heads of the guilds (f. 77a) and masters (f. 8ib). From f. 77b one can 
gather that the guilds held some professional meetings, but Chardin, IV, 93, asserts 
that the guilds never met and that their organisation was quite loose. The guilds 
owed certain corv 4 es to the King and those which were exempt from this duty paid 
a money substitute instead {kharj-% shah), ibid., 95. By bunlcha is probably meant a 
schedule according to which the global sum to be collected from the guilds was dis- 
tributed among the single guilds and contributors.® 

The Kalantar's salary is not mentioned. As he represented public interests more 
than the authority of the State, it would have been natural for his emoluments to 
consist of fees levied on the guilds and wards of Isfahan. 

The NaqIb (§79) was a deputy and assistant of the Kalantar. Most probably 
both had to be chosen from among the local notables, though we know nothing of the 


^ Cf. what Chardin, V, 251, says on the transfer of numerous lands from the divan-i mamalik 
to the divan-i khas§a. 

* Th^yenot, 165 : Tous les Corps de metiers payent chacun au Roy une certaine somme d’argent, 
qui est prise sur tous les artisans de chaque metier, chacun d*eux estant tax6 a proportion de ce 
qu'il gagne.” 

® For another use of the term see Stack, Six months, II, 259, who writes that on the way from 
Forg (Fars) to Sirjan he met with a method of assessment and distribution of the land revenue 
“by reference to a hunlcha or imaginary assessment, which, being multiplied by a certain figure, 
gives the real assessment of the village. The hunlcha (ox foundation) is usually stated in tomans, 
and the land revenue is got by taking so many qirdns per qirdn, or so many shdhl per shdhl,** 
cf. A. Miller, Mdliot Kerman, ohlasti, 138. 
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system of their election. As regards the appointment of the elders of street performers, 
etc., the Naqib's prerogative touched very closely those of the Mash'aldar-bashi 

(§44).i 

§77. On the term ddrUgha, v.s., §54. The Darugha of Isfahan was the ap- 
pointed Prefect of Police with some judicial attributions. This latter circumstance 
may explain his subordination to the Divan-begi (§11). In the Z.-T., f. 203a, the 
titles darugha va hakim, “darugha and governor,"' are joined together. The Darugha 
had considerable emoluments ran^g from 300 to 500 tomans (§104),^ and the office 
certainly afforded many opportunities for further enrichment. In later Safavi times 
the post was regarded as an exclusive prerogative of the members of the Georgian 
royal family (f. 7b). In Chardin's time, V, 334, VII, 319, the darugha Prince 
Iskandar-mirza, son of Shahnavaz-khan of Georgia, occupied the house of the late 
Grand Vazir Saru-Taqi. The above-mentioned passage in the Z.-T. refers to the 
Georgian Prince Khusrau-khan, who, after the murder of his uncle Shahnavaz-khan 
by the Afghans, was appointed in 1123/1711 sipahsalar on the Qandahar front and 
at the same time vdll-yi Gurjistdn, i.e. from the Georgian point of view, king of 
Georgia, v.s., p. 112. 

The Darugha's lieutenants are called in our text (ff. 78b and 79b) ahdds, and this 
form is confirmed by Father Ange de Saint Joseph's Gazophylacium Linguae Per sarum; 
1684, p. 370: aMds “ 'asas-bashi, duzd-gir, shab-gard, sultan al-layl, capo di sbirri, 
circitor, prev6t." Chardin explains atas (V, 263) and ahtas (VI, 78) as “prevdt de 
la nuit" and “chevalier du guet," while Kaempfer, 84, gives akhddth {sic, in Persian 
characters), “achdas . . . dominus carceris qui cum lictoribus suis noctu urbem 
permeantibus obvios grassatores . . . captivos ducit.''^ This consensus of the 
sources precludes the possibility of the readings ahrds or 'asas, Persian scribes, 
misled by the pronunciation in their language oithdss spelt the word with $, but the 
right form must be ahddth, abbreviated from [sdhih-]a^dth, cf . Dozy, Supplement, 258 : 
“pr^fet de police, ceiui qui est charge de faire cesser les troubles." One used to say 
kdna *ald ahddth Basra “il etait prefet de police k Basra." Cf. the use of ahddth on 
f. 3 b. ■ ‘ 

The practice of attaching members of various services to the principal executive 
departments is also illustrated by the reference to ajrlu qurchis under the Divan- 
begi's orders (f. 21a). 

The “King of the Night" appointed watchmen to guard the markets, etc., and 
probably had a ramified organisation of informers, cf. Chardin, VI, 78 : “padcha cheb." 

§78. The charge of the Muhtasib is an old Islamic institution and there exist a 
number of manuals on his professional activities.^ Our source dwells particularly on 
his duty to supply lists of current prices for the guid^ce of the King's Private Dt., 
and to control the general markets. 

The punishment called takhta-kuldh (“the wooden hat") is described by Chardin, 

^ The T.M. says nothing about the malik aUtujyar who probably was elected by the merchants 
themselves. According to Chardin, V, 262, such **pr^v6ts des marchands’* existed in all the 
towns. According to Le Brun, 291, the chief of the merchants had to decide on mercantile pro- 
ceedings and also inspected the weavers and the tailors of the Court. Something quite difierent 
was the purely honorary title of Tapr ahmahk ( ?) which Shah Sula3niian conferred on Chardin, 
Y, 289. 

® Confirmed by Chardin, V, 265 : *"300 tomans d'appointements qui sont 13.500 livres.*' 

® Cf. also Th^venot, 195 : aatas ''chevalier du guet*'; Le Brun, 292 : aghdaas, "chief of the watch 
which patrols the streets,*' 

^ See in the last place G. S. Collin et E. Levi-Proven9al, Un manuel hispamque de Htsba, 
Paris, 1931, and Ibn al-Ukhuwwa*s Ma*dlim al-qurba, edited by R. Levy, G.ikf.S., 1938 (cf. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, in Jour. As., juillet, 1938, pp. 449-57). 
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VI, 129, as “une maniere de pilori ambulant,^' applied to dishonest merchants using 
false measures: *‘on leur passe le cou dans une grosse planche de bois comme celle de 
nos piloris. Ils portent cette planche sur les epaules avec une clochette au devant. 
On leur met sur la tete un haut bonnet de paille, et on les promene dans leur quartier, 
ou la canaille les charge de mille huees/' Chardin adds that the more usual form of 
punishments were the fines and bastinadoes on the soles of the feet. Kaempfer, 142, 
gives a slightly different description of the takhta-kulah: “mitra cuprea [?], ampla et 
profunda adeo ut caput humerosque operiat, utrinque a lictoribus in aequilibrio 
tenenda in ora seriem exhibens tintinnabulorum et unam caudam vulpinam.” 

Chardin, V, 263, in his description of provincial administration takes the Na'ib 
for a simple “chef de police.” 

The official called Sahib-nasaq turns up several times in our text in connection 
with the lists of current prices (ff. 17b, 50b, 80a) and counterfeiting of coins (f. 53b). 
No further indication of his functions could be found but he seems to have been a 
purely executive officer. In Qajar times the Nasaqchi-bashi was the Chief Execu- 
tioner. 

§80. The Mirab was a highly remunerated official* whose emoluments were 
evaluated by Chardin, IV, 100, at 4000 tomans per annum, apart from benefits made 
by his staff. Kaempfer, 84, knows the terms mddl (principal channels) and jadval 
(subdivisions of a modi)?- 

§83. The duties of the Crop Estimator {myyd*) are connected with the operations 
described on ff. 73b and 75a. The Surveyor {massdh) was his colleague in the field- 
work. Chardin, V, 383-8, describes the procedure in the case of the crops being 
damaged by hail, drought, locusts and the insects which he calls sim (read : *sen) ^ 
“Lorsqu'il s'agit des biens du roi, Tusage ordinaire des intendans est de donner des 
commissaires aux villages pour examiner Taffaire sur les lieux.” Chardin apparently 
refers to the rayyd\ This latter term which is unknown in Arabic must be an 
artificial derivation from ray\ “revenue arising from the increase of land,” etc. (Lane). 

§84. It is not clear why the Chief Gardener who reported to the Nazir-i 
buyutat (§11) figures at this place instead of being included in the Hst of the Buyutat 

(§§32-49)- 


CONCLUSION 

PART I 

(A) Salaries of the Central Administration 

{a) Regular salaries 
{b) Rates of salaries 

(c) Fees 

(d) Distribution of fees 

The enumeration in the present chapter leaves out some of the offices described 
in the previous chapters, but, on the other hand, completes the list by the addition 
of some new items. In the following table, the sign points to the principal § in 


^ See now on this question Ann K. S. Lambton, The Regulation of the Waters of the Zdyande 
Rud, in BulL S ,0 S., IX/3, 1938, pp. 663-73. The term finjdn, water-clock, hour-glass,’* 
mentioned in this article, p. 672, must originally have referred to the practice explained in Chardin, 
IV, 98 * "on met sur le canal qui conduit I’eau dans le champ une tasse [pingdn>finjdn] de cuivre, 
ronde, fort mince, perc6e d’un petit trou au centre, par oh Teau entre peu a peu , et lorsque la 
tasse va au fond, la mesure est pleine, et on recommence, jusqu’a ce que la quantite d'eau con- 
venue soit entree dans le champ. La tasse est d’ordinaire entre deui^ a trois heures a s’enfoncer. 
Cette invention sert au^si k mesurer le temps en Orient.” ^ V.s., p. 79. 
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which the same office is described. The offices recorded for the first time are marked 
with an asterisk. The numbers in square Brackets [ ] after * refer to §§ with which 
the additional items are more or less connected. 


85 *[6] 

io 5->54 

125-5-67 

145->38 

86->6 

106 *[s6] 

i 26 -> 53 (?) 

146-5-37 

87->2 

107-5- 18 

127-5-52 (32) 

147--47 

88-> 7, 8, 10, 14 

108-5- 17 

i28->52 (35) 

148 *[note, p. 99] 

89->9 

109 *[i8] 

I29->52 (39) 

149 *[notep. 99] 

90 *[28] 

1 10-5- 23 

130 *(cf 158) 

150 *[39] 

91-^15 

59,61 

131-^52 (34) 

151-5- 40 

92-> 16 

112-5-56,58,60,62 

I 32->52 (100) 

152 *[44] 

93-^12 

ii3->65 

i 33->52 (100) 

153 *[39] 

94-^13 

114^66 

134-^52 (37) 

i 54->44 

95 ->ii 

115-^ 70 

i35->52 (47) 

155 *[22] 

96 *[16] 

116-5-70 

I 36->52 (*)[v s.p.29] 

156 *[33] 

97“>53 

1 17-5- 70 

i 37->52 (*)[i 3 ] 

157^39 

98-5-24 

118-5- 70 

138-5-52 (61-2) 

158 *[cf. 130] 

99 -J -25 

119-^70 

139-^32 

159 *[cf. 100] 

100 *[37] 

I20->63 

140-^43 

160-5-46 

loi *[26] 

121-5-64 

141-^34 

161-5.41 

I 02 -> 27 

122 *[9] 

142-5-36 

162 *[vs.,p. 133] 

103-5- 78 

123 *[i8] 

143 *[15] 

163 *[20] 

104-^77 

124 ♦[f. 14b] 

144 *[132] 

164-5-49 


Consequently, the salaries of Nos. i, 3-5, 19-22, 28-31, 33, 35, 42, 45, 48, 
50-1, 67-69, 71-76, 79-86 are lacking in our text, while officials not previously 
referred to appear under §§85, 96, loo-i, 106, 109, 122-4, ^26, 130, 132, 136-7, 
143-4, 148-150, 152-3, 155-^, 158-9, 162-3- For the 14 categories of lower ranks, 
the totals for each department are given on ff. 1276-1296. 

The general problems of salaries are separately considered on pp. 25-7, and in 
this place we shall only examine the det^s of the various kinds of re^ar and 
irregular pay which the officials drew from either of the Divans. 

[a) Regular Salaries 

Perhaps qardr-i mavdjib (§§99, iii, 112 but 88: qardr-va-mavdpb) , which we 
translate ''fixed salary,"' represents the basic schedules of the officials" pay, although 
in Table III a more general term maddkhil, "emoluments/" is used with regard to 
the Governors. 

TJie in'dms were grants or rewards^ of a more exceptional character given probably 
for some special reason, but the Grand Vazir (§86), who had no definite salary, had a 
yearly in'am. Du Mans, 26, states how much the persons in Government pay 
depended on the King's liberahties, "esperant tousiours quelque fortune, com- 
mission, present du Roy, qui ne leur manque pas de trois ans en trois ans."" He 
adds that usually the in'am is equal to a whole year's pay, so that he who receives 
10 tomans will have 20 tomans that year.^ The madadA ma* ash, "aid for sustenance," 
in the case 'of the Sadr-i a'zam (§17) reached the enormous sum of 1360 tomans 
(cf. also §108: 300 tomans). Another variety of madad was madadA kharj, f. 130a. 
The muqarrari which is quoted (ff. 86a, 130a), together with madadA ma'dsh, etc., 
must have been also a kind of subvention (but on f. i8a muqarrari is used in a different 


^ Such was also the Indian use of the term; Moreland, 93. 

2 At this place Du Mans may have in view only the lower staff. 

® As regards the Indian usage, see M. Sadiq khan, A Study in Mughal Land Revenue^ System, 
I si. Cult., XII/i, 1938, 61--75 ' ‘another particular class of rent-free landholdings solely granted 
for the payment of religious endowments was known variously as madad-i ma*dsh or milk** 
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sense). The vaztfa (f. 130a) was apparently a charitable or compassionate allowance, 
which in Indian practice was paid in cash; Moreland, 278. 

Various of&cials had special perquisites belonging to their offices. Thus the 
Grand Vazir (§86) had a haqq al-vizdra, as the ‘‘perquisite” of his office; the Nazir-i 
buyutat (§95) a haqq al-nazdra) the Sadr and the Qurchi-bashi (§§86-7) a haqq al- 
tauhya, “perquisite of management” ; the ‘Amils (§98, etc.) a haqq aUsa'y, “perquisite 
of exertion.” On marsum v.i., note 2, and p. 155, note 2. 

The name of the rusum^i mahalll would suggest that they should come under the 
paragraph on fees, but as our source evaluates this special kind of fees in lump 
sums, cf. §§103, 113-8 (cf. f. 93a) and 125, it appears that these levies, assigned on 
some particular district or town, formed a regular addition to the pay of the officials 
mentioned. 

We now come to the complicated system of paying the salaries. 

Chardin, V, 415, compares the Shah's Treasury to an abyss (v.s., p. 27) : “au lieu 
de payer en argent,^ le roi paie en assignations sur provinces.” This passage cannot 
be interpreted too literally. Some salaries were certainly paid in cash, as confirmed 
by §95: “salary and allowance paid to the soldiers in cash [naqdy*] cf. §139.^ More 
ambiguous is the meaning of the term tankhwdh, which on f. 26b clearly stands for 
“cash” (cf. ff. iib, 19a, 40a, 93a, and perhaps 98a), but often refers to the whole of 
the emoluments (ff. 12b, 15b, 19a) or to the produce of yak-sala, hama-sala and 
drafts. In such cases we render tankhwdh by “sum, amount,” in order to avoid too 
much precision, e.g. tA mavdjih (§114), "'the amount of salary,” tA umard (§125), “the 
amount [paid] to the amirs.”® 

It is true, however, that in the majority of cases the salaries and allowances were 
paid in assignments. 

The highest kind of the latter were the soyurghdl, of which we spoke above, p. 27. 
The beneficiary acquired the right to collect the government dues from the lands 
assigned to him and practically became their hereditary holder. 

The usual and favourite system of assignments was called tiyul.^ The grantees, 
so long as they held a definite office (cf. §§88, 89), or were in possession of a special 
document, collected the government dues from the districts and lands assigned to 
them, cf. above, p. 28. 

A great advantage connected with ti3mls (v.s., p. 29) was that the official evalua- 
tion of the revenue was considerably lower than its real amount. In §§92 and 93 
the ti5mls nominally worth 80 and 15 tomans were estimated {bardvardt) as bringing 
to their beneficiaries correspondingly 127 1/2 and 92 1/3 tomans. Chardin, V, 417, 
heard that in some cases the income was 50 times higher than the nominal sum. 
Kaempfer, 97, records as a particular feature of the tiy^ that the assigned villages 
bring to the grantee a profit higher than his salary (“usum fructum stipendio 
maiorem”), namely, double in the majority of places, but fivefold near Isfahan, 
sixfold near Kashan and Shiraz and, in some places, eightfold. 

Less profitable were payments in bardt: the payee received from the Government 
a draft on a source of income or on some debtor of the Treasury and he collected the 
amount either personally or through an agent. The better class of barats were the 

1 Kaempfer, 98, speakmg of the Government officials, says * Inter hos pauci sunt qui a pro- 
vinciarum Directore aliquo, ranssimi qui ex Regio aerano mercedem [‘‘cash*’] nonnumquam 
accipiant. However, Chardin, VII, 332, admits that workmen of the Bu3rutat, instead of victuals 
{pra, “keep'*), could receive their vadue in cash. 

^ Cf. also §§95 and 127: marsHm, payable in cash 

® In Indian practice, tankhwdh was “an assignment of lands, or order on the Treasury for the 
pa3mient of a stipend, salary, etc.," but Indian intetpretation of terms hardly ever applies to 
Persia. * Usual Persian pronunciation toyul. 
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hama-sdla, i.e. annuities assigned on the same source or person.^ Much less 
convenient were the yak-sdla granted only for the given year, Chardin, V, 420. The 
payee had great difficulties when his barats were drawn on several scattered places 
and Shah 'Abbas II sought to obviate this embarrassment by ordering that this 
practice should be admitted only in cases when the claims were above 55 tomans, 
iUd.y 422. The collection of money, especially in the case of smaller sums, was done 
through special delegates who charged 5 per cent, on the sums collected in Isfahan, 
and 10 per cent, on those collected at a distance exceeding one day*s journey. 

Allowances in kind were regarded either as a substitute for a part of the salary 
or as an addition to the latter. 

Several times payments in ajnds-i hardtl are referred to in our text (ff. 89b, 98a, 
98b), 2 especially in the case of soldiers (f. 98b). We must take it then that a part of 
the salaries was paid in bonds on goods (gram, cloth?) forming part of the Govern- 
ment supplies.® 

We hear that the Grand Vazir (f. 85b) had an annual grant in kind to the amount 
of 3 t, 8500 d. ( ?) ; that the Sahib-jam' of the qahva-khana had a grant of 2000 maunds 
of wheat in shah-weight (f. io6b); that the Sahib-jam's of the Treasury and the 
Farrash-khana, in company with their colleagues, levied 1/20 on the salaries in kind 
{jinst-kt ba-mavapb dihand, ff. loob and 102b) ; that the Mushnf of the Havij-khana 
(§132) had a daily jlra ("keep*') of two plates of food and of 12 breads of two different 
kinds (cf. also §133) and that the gardeners and the day labourers had also some 
jlra (f. 84b), etc. 

Du Mans, 26, describes th&pra in more detail,^ saying that some officers had their 
keep in addition to their pay ("leur vivre outre leur paye”) ; they were given raw and 
cooked food which they could carry home if they chose. The pra contained a 
plateful (or sometimes half a plateful, or a quarter) of bread, meat, rice, spices, butter, 
pepper, wood \bois, perhaps: "peas"], onions and salt. The amount of a 

plateful was precisely known: so much of everything to prepare a pilau (in Persian: 
poldu). In connection with the annual tribute in kind (bdrkhdna) which the Gover- 
nors sent to the Court, Chardin, V, 395, remarks: 'la maison du roi en est entretenue, 
et toute cette foule d’artisans a qui Ton donne la nourriture en espece." 

(6) Rates of Salaries 

As our source does not indicate what sums the fees (v.i., p. 155) produced in each 
case, we can only compare the amounts of fixed salaries. We shaJQ, consequently, 
enumerate the more typical annual salaries,® dividing them into three categories: 

[а) high: above 500 tomans. 

(б) middling: from 100 to 500 tomans. 

(c) low: under 100 tomans*® 


^ Kaempfer’s interpretation of the hama-sala is different. He says, 97, that it consists in 
assignments on villages which, contrary to the tiyiil, bring to the grantee an income equal to his 
salary, “qui proventum suo hospiti saltern reddunt saiario aequalem’* (?). He distinguishes 
hama-sdla from bardt sjr ajnds-i hama-sdlapt. 

® In general, payment in goods was practised by the Shah on a large scale. Chardin, V, 414, 
says: ‘Tes marchandises qu'on offre le plus communement sont les turquoises, de la sole, des 
brocards d"or, des tapis d'or et de soie, du lapis lazuli. Le roi a de pleins magasms de tout cela, 
car, comme il n'afferme point ses biens, et qu’il fait travailler la soie qu’il re9oit pour son droit, 
ses magasins regorgent toujours de telles nippes ” ^ Cf . Chardin, VII, 332. 

® The author used different sources for the salaries and fees of the same officials, in the text 
(§§24, 25, 26, 27) and in the chapter on salaries (§§98, 99, loi, 102). 

* Some idea of the parity of Persian money is given by the following quotations. According 
to Sir T. Herbert, i toman = 6s. 8d. ; accordmg to della Valle, 768, it was equal to 10 sequins ; 
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Chardin and Kaempfer speak of the amount of salaries in very rare cases and, for 
comparison's sake, we have only the data of Du Mans, 14-26. The Capuchin author, 
with some contempt for matters of this world, uses the Persian verb eat" (khurdan) 
in connection with the emoluments of the dignitaries, e.g, “sept ou huit cents tomans 
mange cet office." 


§§ 

r.M. 


Du Mans 

6 

First category : 

Grand Vazir 

823I 

1000 ( ?) 

7 

Qurchi bashi 

1491 

1000-1500 

2 

Sadr-i a‘?am 

1360 


13 

Amir-shikar 

1050 

500-600 

10 

Tufangchi-bashi . . 

711 

1000 

13 

Rikabdar (Mihtar) 

539 

? 

12 

Divan-begi . . 

500 

3000-4000 

14 

Tupchi-bashi 

500 

2000 

8 

QuUar-aqasi 

? 

1000-1500 

20 

Second category . 
Hakim-bashi 

400 

1000® 

ir 

Nazir-i buyutat . . 

360 

3000-4000® 

13 

Majhs-mvis 

330 

1000 

100 

Tushmal-bashi 

315 

200 

18 

Mustaufi al-mamalik 

302 

600 

78 

Muhtasib al-mamalik 

303 


77 

Darugha of Isfahan 

300 


28 

Eshik-aqasi of the Harem 

300 


53 

Nazir-i daftar 

225 

200 

15 

Amirakhor-i jilau 

182 

700-800* 

23 

Munshi al-mamalik 

153 


96 

Nazir-i davabb 

150 


16 

Amirakhor-i sa^ira 

127 


117 

Avanja-nivis of Pars 

118 


150 

Third category : 

Sahib-] am* of the Shira-khana . . 

100 

200 

39 

„ „ Abdar-khSna . . 

87 


III 

Vazirs 

100-50 


65 

Pabifa-nivis 

89 


115 

Avaraja-nivis of 'Iraq 

69 


143 

§ahib ]am‘ of the Saddlery 

60 


158 

„ „ Library 

50 


141 

„ „ Tailoring Dt. . . 

40 


162 

„ „ Painting Dt. . . 

30 


146 

„ „ Fruit Dt, 

20 


160 

„ „ Stables 

12 


145 

„ „ Butchery 

8 



He had no definite salary and this sum represents only a part of his emoluments. 

Chardin, V, 168: all the doctors 55.555 t ® Perhaps 300-400? 

* Chardm' 50.000 ^cus = 3333 t. (?). 

® Kaempfer, 133, speaking of the Bu3mtat, says. **Pensiones annuae quibus gaudent Directores, 
secundum praefecturae gravitatem et dignitatem differunt. Quibus *Tahvil-dar, seu ut aliter 
vocantur *Sal3ib-jam‘, i,e. liberi directoris et dispensatoris facultas coUata est, 20 tomani, 30 aliis, 
aliis 40 tributi sunt. Magistro autem obscunoris oflicinae . . . 10-15 tomani persolvuntur.” 


Chardin reckons 1 1. = 455 hvres toumois = 15 ecus, Hodivala, Historical Studies, 197, takes 
for the seventeenth century 1 1. = 30 rupees, quoted by Vasmer, Islamica, VI, 1934, 13^* See 
also the tables of parity in special dictionaries such as M. Postlethwayt, The Universal Dictionary 
of Commerce, 1774, (qnotmg Sir I. Newton's Table of Assays, etc.), Encyclopidie mdthodologique, 
Vol. Ill, 1794, etc., and now the table of coinages in A Chronicle of the Carmelites, II, 773-7. 
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In spite of some obscurities, the data of our source are very valuable. In the 
absence of official documents, the European authors could give only very approximate 
estimates, except in the case of lower ranks where they had to deal with a large 
number of persons uniformly paid. 

Table III estimates the general total of the cost of administration and army at 
491.986 t. 5700 d., out of which 396.792 t. went to the “amirs and governors.'' 
Technically speaking the “amirs" of the central administration were those enumerated 
in our §§6-18, whose fixed emoluments were circa 6047 1. If for simplicity's sake 
we count as “amirs” all the officials enumerated in our text, the total will rise to 
11.683 h 4245 1/2 d. Together with the Governors' emoluments (Table II), the 
sum ^1 be 

11.683 4245 1/2 
301.532 4097 2/3 


313.213 8343 1/6 

This still leaves a wide margp (viz. 83,577 tom.) to the total of Table III, but we 
must remember the lacunae in our lists. In any case the items given in Table III 
are more reliable as emanating from the author himself. (V.i., p. 161.) 

The TM. gives only the general expense for the principal corps of troops, namely 
(f. 128b): 

Artillery men 
Qnrchis 
Ghulams 
Tufangchis 


1.942 tomans 

25-572 

18.261 „ 

21.960 „ 


67-175 

On the whole the expense for the regular army was conspicuously small, being 
slightly over 10 per cent, of the general expenffiture. As the contingents were 
constantly changing, and as the proportion of officers of various ranks is unknown, 
we cannot further analyse the totals. Du Mans, 25, obviously exaggerates in saying 
that a min-bashi, “commander of a thousand,” had 400-300 1. and a yuz-baski 
“centurion" 100 t., but he is more accurate in his evaluation of the pay of a simple 
qiziUbash at 7-12 t.* According to Chardin, V, 316, the future soldiers were put on 
the rolls at the age of two, with a salary of half-a-toman per annum. The soldiers 
spent their time at their homes and their pay was only a subsidy to their needs. The 
troopers received about 400 livres (9 tomans), while they spent the double of this 
sum on clothing alone. In another place, V, 427, Chardin puts the pay of a soldier 
at 250 francs {ctrca 5 1/2 t.), and that of a non-commissioned officer (“bas officiers”) 
at 300-400 francs {circa 7-9 t.). Even of these sums about a quarter went to the 
intermediaries who advanced money in exchange for the cheques in possession of the 
military. On f. 98a reference is made to “assigned goods forming the soldiers' pay,” 
which has to be interpreted in the sense that a part (^) of the soldiers’ pay was in 
kind and that it was assigned on some places where the commodities (grain, clothing ?) 
were stored or produced. 

(c) Fees 

Another category of emoluments of officials were the fees levied on various kinds 
of revenue, expenditure and salaries. Our source calls them rusum, “customary 
levies, perquisites.”^ 


^ In della Valle’s time, p. 768, a trooper received yearly “no less than 5 tomans, equal to 
50 sequins,” whicli enabled him to exist comfortably. 

* This term must be distinguished from marsum payable in cash (ff. 89a, 97b and 129b). 
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The fees were of two kinds: those divided between several departments and those 
purely departmental, but one cannot trace this division systematically. 

According to Chardin, V, 430, one had to pay a 10 per cent, duty on anything 
which one received from the Treasury; hardly ever did the King command the payee 
to be exempted from this tax, but sometimes only 5 per cent, were collected. One 
finds no trace of this general rule m our text, unless it is covered by some of the 
special cases which we are going to describe. 

The strangest fees were those collected on the presents {plshkash) offered to the 
King and the grants {in' am) given by the King. The duty of the Pishkash-nivis 
(§124) was to register in a special book all the offerings brought to the court, ^ to 
estimate their price, and to lead those who carried them, to the King's presence. The 
donor had then to pay an additional sum of money evaluated as a percentage on the 
price of his gift. In our source the amount of this fee is evaluated either at 10 per 
cent. (§§89, 91, 120, 124) or at 5 per cent. (§§95, 127, 139, 141-3, 146, 150). The 
money collected was allotted in various proportions to definite classes of officials of 
the central administration. 

Chardin has several pertinent passages on this curious habit and, in his evaluation, 
he must come near enough to the truth. He says, V, 359, that on the offerings to the 
King 11-18 per cent, were levied as fees, 10 per cent, going to the Nazir and the 
rest to other officers.^ ^ 

The estimate was usually accurately made, for the donors did not want to pay 
more fees than they could help and, on the other hand, they were loath to depreciate 
the value of their gifts. 

Chardin, V, 360, found particularly distasteful the fees which the grantees had 
to pay on the presents which they received from the King. Only exceptionally was 
the payment of these duties remitted to some Europeans (cf. also f. 88a), but usually 
even the ambassadors had to comply with the custom. Our source (§§91, 95, 127, 
128, 139, 140, 142, 143, 147, 150, 153) sets at 10 per cent, the fees on the in'ams and 
robes of honour given by the King, but in practice they may have been heavier. 
Chardin, V, 406, considers the whole system of gifts as a kind of “tax on the wealthy" 
(taxe sur les ais6s), by means of which the Shah extorted from the opulent governors, 
etc., the excess of their profits. 

In case of official purchases, especially for the Royal Workshops, the bills were 
augmented by 5 per cent, and this additional charge was divided among the officers 
of the department in question, see §§95, 96, 127-8, i3i-5» I39» 147-8, 150, 153-4, 
157, 162. Under §141 these fees are evaluated at 10 per cent. (?) and tmder §144 
at 20 per cent. (?). 

To the same category belong the fees on the “sendings" {infddh, usually spelt 
infdd), i.e. on the goods acquired on the spot by government agents (vazirs, ‘amils 
and garak-yaraqs). Under §§95, 127-9, I 3 ^» ^ 35 ^ ^ 4 ^> ^57 the levy is put down at 
I per cent., under §§145 and 147 at 2 per cent., under §144 at 4 per cent., and under 
- §143 at 10 per cent. (^). Under §95 it is said that the fees were levied on the price, 
but it is not clear whether the “price paid" is meant, or whether the expression 
includes also the “market price" of the contributions collected in kind. A hint at 

^ Chaxdin, V, 376* there was no appeal against the value registered and, in case of under- 
estimate, one had to pay the difference. On the persons exempted from the payment of such 
duties see f. 88a. [On tiie Pishkash-nivis, see f. 14b.] 

® In III, 197, 221 (written earher than the rest of the work) Chardin says: **ce droit est de 
X5 per cent, par constitution. Les abus qui s'y sont glisses Font fait monter a prfes de 25 per cent. 
Le grand-ma!tre-d*hotel [Nazir] en prend dix, lesquels de droit il faudrait qu'il partagedt avec 
ses yessaouls [?]... mais il ne leur en donne presque lien. Les autres 15 per cent, sont pour 
les intendans des galeries ou magasins oh le present est consigne." 
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the latter sense may be found in §127, where it is stated that the Mushrif of the 
Treasury had 1/2 per cent, on the produce of the Sha'r-baf-khtoa, which was a 
**Royal Workshop*' and could hardly be said to sell its produce. 

There existed various fees on salaries. Some higher officials had shares in the 
fees levied on the emoluments of large categories of public servants. Other fees 
were collected by the chiefs on their staff's shades, etc. As regards the first class, 
of fees we find in our text references to fees collected 

on the “cash paid to the amirs, [muqarrabs and aqayan]" (§§85, 97-8, loi, 105, 
no, 114-121, 125, 127) ; 

on the “tiyuls and hama-sala granted to the amirs" (§§85, 98-9, 101-2, 105, 
107-110, 113-121, 125); 

on the “sums payable in barats" (§§101-2, 107, 109, 113); 

on the “grants given to the amirs and the persons not being on the staff [of the 
beneficiary in question]" (§§85-6, 97-8, 101-2, 105, 107, 109-10, 113, 121, 125) ; 

on the “soyurghals, mu'afi, salaries, musallami, iqta' and haqq ahsa^y of the 
‘amils" (§§85-6, 97-8, 101-2, 113-120, 125, cf. §§99 and 107) ; 

on the “leases, by way of haqq al-qardr” (§§86, 97, 101-2, 105, 114-121, 125-6) ; 

on the “assigned goods" (§§127, 131), as well as on the “goods given as salary" 
5 per cent. (§§i 39 > 142). 

It is more difficult to extract from our vague text the data on the fees collected 
within the individual departments*. It is quite definite that fees “from the sub- 
ordinates" were levied in the four military departments (§§88, in and 112?). Fees 
on soldiers' salaries and allowances are also referred to under §§95, 114, though the 
Nazir-i Bu5mtat and the Sahib-taujih had but an indirect connection with the army. 
1/20 of the fee on the deliveries of the guilds (f. 99b) was for some obscure reasons 
paid to the Mushrif “of the Fruit Dt., Arsenal and Butcher's Dt." (§134). 

It seems that the leji/ies on the horses presented to, or given by the King, were 
appropriated solely by the two Amirakhors (§§91, 92) and their staffs, as we should 
also conclude from Chardin, V, 364, who evduates at 50.000 ecus (3333 tomans \) 
the income of the Amirakhor: “le plus liquide de ces Emoluments se tire du droit sur 
les presents de chevaux qu'on fait au roi, et de ceux que le roi fait, qui sont en grand 
nombre." One wonders whether the presents and grants referred to in §§142-8 
were purely departmental or belonged to the general mass registered by the Pishkash- 
nivls. 

As an equivalent of rusum, the term dushuUuk (?) is used in §§92 and 141 (fees on 
presents and grants). There existed a special Dabit (§69) for the collection of the 
dushuUuk due to the Vakil-i Divan-i AUa, A more special use of dushuUuk is found 
on f. 42b, where it refers to the levy on salaries on the occasion of “first appointment 
to an office." 

The term dwsh.ll.k Hushulluk{l) is attested in a farman of Sultan Ya'qub 
Aq-qoyunlu of 893/1488, where two categories of it are mentioned: hukmt (“in virtue 
of a special order") and tstisvdhl (“appropriate to an office").^ It is undoubtedly of 
Turkish origin but the etymology is not quite certain.^ 


^ See Minorsky, A Soyurghdl, pp. 954-6. 

® 4uk is the suffix of appurtenance. The first part of the word is apparently formed on the 
pattern of such words as ttyul (v s., p. 28) and qaytul, *‘place for retreat > camp.*' *Dushul 
(from diish-, ** to fall, to come down") technicaUy means "quartering, billeting," cf, qonag tushul 
in the yarliq of Timur Qutlugh, Zap.V.O,, III, 1888, p. 36. *Ddshal would be connected with the 
verb dosha — "to spread carpets, etc " Would then our term refer to "something referring to 
billeting,^ or installation," or represent some fee for "treadmg on the carpet," comparable to the 
"demer a Dieu," which the French concierges exact from new tenants on their moving in? 
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The local fees of which we spoke above, p. 152, must be distinguished from special 
fees and presents to which some officials were entitled in their capacity of protectors 
or managers of definite social groups. 

The best example is the Amir-shikar who received considerable sums from Gilan 
and Shirvan, connected, as it seems, with the local rights of hunting and fishing. 
But apart from these he had fees from butchers, keeper^ of pigeonries, etc. (f. 88b) 
as their ddrugha (“manager"'). The tn*dm (?) which the Armenians of Julfa paid to 
him was evidently presented on similar grounds.^ Moreover, the Master of the 
Hunt had a lump sum from the prisoners kept in Isfahan. The Darugha of the 
Farrash-khana (f. 91b) levied personally fees from the tailors, painters, etc. The 
Mash'aldar-bashi, v.s., p. 138, who was in charge of various kinds of entertainers, 
shared in their profits. 

Some fees accompanied the performance of certain official formalities, such as 
the branding of camels (f. 87a), scrutiny of jewellery (f. io6a), or coins (f. 107a). 
The Darugha of Isfahan collected fines on offenders (f. 78b), the Divan-begi received 
a tithe of mulcts (f. 88b). 

{d) Distribuhon of Fees 

Our data on the distribution of “inter-departmental’" fees are inadequate. For 
example, the produce of the levy “on the ti5mls of the amirs"" was probably reckoned 
in tomans and the shares of the beneficiaries were expressed in “so many"" dinars in 
the 10.000 dinars of which a toman is composed. As the total of the shares known to 
us amounts only to 1730 dinars, one has to imagine that the names of other benefi- 
ciaries have not been recorded in our source. However, mistakes in numbers are 
also frequent in our text. But even as it stands, our table sufficiently shows how 
numerous were the officials interested in the distribution, and how their shares 
reflected the degree of their comparative importance. The following table shows 
the number of dinars which single officers had in the sum collected on the tiyuls: 


Vakil-i dlv§n-i a'la 

357 

Davatdar-i ahkam 

25 

Grand Vazir 

330 

Lashkar-nivis 

25 

Muhrdar-i muhr-i sharaf-i naf adh . . 315 

Pabita-mvis 

II 1/4 

Muhrdar-i muhr-i humayun 

. . 260 

Satub-taujih 

II 1/4 

Majhs-nivis 

. . 200 

5 avaraia-nivis, each .. n 1/4 

Mustaufr al-mamalifc 

45 

Sar-khatt-nivis . . 

8 

Mustaufi-yi kha§sa 

45 . 

Darugha-yi daftar 

7 17^2 

Davatdar-i arqam , . 

43 

Na?ir-i daftar . . 

7 ' 

Munshi-yi mamalik 

25 

Daftardar 

33/4 

Of the fees divided in a 

single Dt., §§ 139 - 47 . 

150, 155 give a 

good idea. The 


shares represent the number of dinars per toman (= 10.000 dinars) or part of a toman, 
assigned to the department. In the Royal Treasury (§139) each toman of the tithe 
on grants, of the half-a-tithe on presents and of the half-a-tithe on the salary in kind 
were distributed as follows: 


SaJ^b-jam* . . . . . . 3000 

Mushnf . . . . . . 3000 

Keeper of tbe Keys . . 2400 

Mustaufi of the Keepers . . 1000 

‘azabs *600 


10.000 


^ The Armenians seem to have had several ‘'protectors,'' of whom the mightiest was the 
Queen-mother, Chardin, X, 16, and especially A Chronicle of the Carmelites, I, 464-5, 468, 476. 
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In a workshop, the major part of the fees went to its own officers; the higher 
departmental officers had smaller portions, though the total was high enough for they 
coUected them from each of the subordinate workshops. For the respective position 
of the Sahib-jam's and Mushrifs it is characteristic that the former had usually a 
double share in comparison with the latter. The half-a-tithe on purchases in the 
Treasury (§139) was distributed as follows (some mistake in figures !) : 


Sahib-jam* 5363 1/3 

Mushnf . . . . . . 2366 2/3 

Na2ir[-i buyUtat] . . . . 1000 

Mustaufi of the Keepers . . 1000 


Total (wrong .. 9730 

The tithe on purchases in the Farrash-khana (§142) : 

Sahib-jam' 533 1/3 

Mushrif . . . . . . 266 2/3 

Nazir . . . . . . . . 100 

Mustaufi of the Keepers . . 100 


' Total . . . . 1000 

The tithe on the robes of honour in the Royal Tailoring Dt. (§141) : 

Satub-jam' 399 1/3 

Mushnf 199 2/3 

Nazir . . . . . . . . 100 

Mustapfi of the Keepers . . 90 

Keeper of the Keys .. 33 

'azabs 1621/3 

Pishkhidmat 25 


Total (wrong . . 1009 1/3 


PART II 

A. Salaries and Troops of the Provincial Governors 

(Table I) 

Under some provinces (Tabriz, Chukhur-i Sa'd, Qarabagh), the enumeration of 
single governorships is preceded by the heading "beglarbegi of so-and-so and 
dependencies."' As our author’s habit is to give the total first, and then to enumerate 
the items composing it, we should think that the said heading sums up the emolu- 
ments of the beglarbegi himself and of his subordinate governors. 

With regard to Chukhur-i Sa'd this principle is confirmed by the facts. First 
comes the item "beglarbegi of Ch. and dependencies,” then "beglarbegi” alone, then 


the governors: 

Beglarbegi 20.539 0000 

Governors . . . . . . . . 4-997 6326 


Total calculated 25.536 6326 

"Beglarbegi and dependencies” . . 25.910 6326 


There is no doubt that the two totals, that calculated by ourselves, and that indicated 
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in the text, ought to coincide, and that the difference of 374 1. is due either to some 
item left out under the governors, or to some mis-spelling of the numbers, v.i,, p. 173. 
Under Tabriz, the position is as follows: 

Beglaxbegi 2 337 8317 

Governors . . . . . . . . 29.914 9804 


Total calculated 32.252 8121 

“Beglarbegi and dependencies" .. 34*234 49061/2 

Here the discrepancy is more considerable (being 1981 1. 6785 1/2 d.), but the 
possibility of some error in the cop5dng is not excluded. On the other hand, the 
beglarbegi’s emoluments (2337 “t- 8317 d.) are obviously too moderate and, even if we 
add to them the amount of the deference in our totals (= 4319 1. 5102 1/2 d.), the 
sum still appears insufficient for such an important beglarbegi, as compared with his 
colleagues. We must suppose then that the beglarbegi had some other special 
sources of income, but the point remains suspect. 

Under Qarabagh, things are decidedly out of order. 


"Beglarbegi and dependencies" . . . . 24.726 0978 

"Beglarbegi of (?) the lords of Kakhetia".. 28.614 9435 

Various governors . . . . . . . . 16.172 0552 


The last two items, totalliag 44.786 1. 9987 d., by far exceed the indicated total. It 
is possible that in ''28.614*' the number of thousands (spelt out blst hazdr) has been 
repeated by mistake from the preceding line. If so, the sum 

Beglarbegi ... of Kakhetia . . *8.614 9435 
Various governors . . . . 16.172 0553 


Total . . . . . . *24.786 9988 

becomes comparable with the total indicated. In any case "the beglarbegi of the 
lords of Kakhetia" makes no good sense, and we can suspect the scribe of some 
major mistake, v.i., p. 173. 

Under Herat, the sum given under "beglarbegi of H. and dependencies," viz. 
15.277 1. 6034 is slightly under the total of the emoluments of the ii governors 
(15.611 1. 5066 d.). Consequently, the former can not represent a sum total for the 
whole of the Herat administration. The two sums quoted being too close to each 
other seem suspect,^ but, as the things stand, we can only calculate the sum total 
for Herat as: 

Beglarbegi . . . . 15.277 6034 

Governors 15.611 5066 


30.889 1100 

Under the rest of the provinces, the sums of maddkhil of the beglarbegis are men- 
tioned separately, and the sum total must be obtained by calculation. 

' With regard to the number of service men, it appears that the totals, given either 
under "beglarbegi" or under "beglarbegi of so-and-so and dependencies," do not 
include the contingents of the governors. Consequently, even under Chukhur-i- 
Sa'd, where some doubts might arise,^ we have to come to the same cohclusions. 
After these explanations, we shall give the totals for the whole of the provincial 


1 Even the corresponding numbers of service men, resp. 2682 and 2780 are not very different. 
® The respective totals being 2860 and 1427 men. 
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administration, the sums in square brackets having been calculated by ourselves 
and in. standing for incomplete data. 



Madakhil 

Men. 

North-West 



Tabriz 

34.234 4906 1/2 

11-439 

Chukhur-i Sa'd 

25.910 6326 

4287 

Qarabagh 

24.726 0978 

6084 

Shirvan 

57-577 0220 

5856 


[142.448 2430 1/2] 

[27.666] 

North-East 



Herat 

30.889 rioo 

5462 

Mashhad 

25.106 0218 

5440 

Qandahar (in.) 

3.892 9226 

1785 

Marv (in.) . . 

7-193 6140 

2352 

Sistan (m.) . . 

1. 291 4980 

1000 


[68.373 1664] 

[16.039] 

North 



Astarabad . . 

12.891 2005 

2453 

Gilan (in.) . . 

12.306 2284 

2525 


[25.197 4289] 

[4-978] 

South-East 



Kirman (in.) 

Blank 

^ Blank 

Centre (Traq) . 



Hamadan^ . . 

17-933 3970 

2947 

West 



Kurdistan, Luristan, etc (m ) 

8.233 0320 

1811 (in ) 

South 

Ears , . 

39.347 1434 1/6 

6055 

'Arabistan (in.) 

Blank 

Blank 

Great total 

301.532 4109 2/3 

59-496* 


We must not forget that several items in our table are blank, and, above all, 
that the remuneration of the authorities in the capital of Isfahan and its district 
{mahdll) are treated separately. In the table of Expenditure (Table III) *'amirs and 
governors" stand for 396.792 tomans. Considering the above mentioned blanks and 
the fact that the '‘amirs" are included in 396.792 1., the divergence between the latter 
item and the calculated sum total of Table I, viz. 301,532 1. 4097 2/3 d., is not 
incapable of being bridged over.® 

B. Notes on Administrative Geography 

Apart from the interest of its financial and military data. Part II of the Conclusion 
is important from a purely geographical point of view. There is no geography of 


^ Tlie important region of Isfahan is left ont, 

2 Chardin*s approximate numbers of provincial troops {V, 323), are hardly comparable with 
ours- — 

Kermanshah . . . . 6000 

Armenia (Chukhur-i Sa'd?) 5000 

Georgia 5000 

Khorasan 8000 

Qandahar 8000 

® The amirs of §§6-i8, as far as it is possible to calculate, stand for 6047 1. (V.s., p. 1 55.) 
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Safavid times comparable to what the Nuzhat al-quluh represents for the Mongol 
epoch/ and this lack of sure parallel texts renders difficult the identification of 
several districts and tribes. 

The table purports to enumerate the ‘"frontier governorships*’ but, even with 
this limitation, it is incomplete and does not entirely correspond to the list of beglar- 
begis of f . 7b. Its omissions very probably echo the gradual shrinking of the mamdlik 
into which the khdssa was making inroads, Chardin, V, 276-9. This would explain, 
e.g., the absence of details on Kerman, etc. 

No central provinces administered from the capital are found in the list, but some 
details on them are found in Chapter V describing the administration of the central 
Mahall, in the occasional references to the tiyuls held by the “court amirs” (§§88, etc.) 
and in the list of “dioceses” under the Sadr-i Khassa (f. 4a). On the whole the 
table of the T.M. contains some 140 geographical names of which at least 20 are 
names of tribes. Some 30 more place names are scattered in the text. It may be 
useful to add that according to Sir T.' Herbert, who probably echoes some official 
tradition of ‘Abbas Ts time, there were in Persia 90 walled towns and about 40,000 
villages. 

The list, which is more complete in the north than in the south, is instructive for 
the study of the frontiers of the Safavid state, but it is not easy to define the exact 
period to which it refers. It certainly has in view the time after ‘Abbas Fs death, 
and more especially after the Turco-Persian settlement of Muharram 1049/17 May, 
1639.2 The fact that on f. 7b Qaz^ is called ddr aUsaltana does not necessarily 
point to the period before the transfer of the capital to Isfahan (a..d. 1599), for Herat, 
Tabriz, Isfahan and Qazvin enjoyed the title of ddr al-saltana, “residential city,” 
while the King’s actual residence was called maqarr al-saltana. 

Under the Sasanians, the territory of Eran was divided into four padhgos, after 
the four cardinal points, viz. Khwaxasan (east), Abhakhtar (north), Khwarvaran 
(west) and Nemroz (south).® The existence of a central desert disuniting the Iranian 
provinces must have contributed to the survival of this geographical idea. Minadoi, 
48, surveys the four sides of Persia, and Kaempfer, 134, believes that ‘Abbas I had 
divided his kingdom into five parts. In fact, these were the old divisions plus the 
central province of ‘Iraq with the new capital of Isfahan (since 1007/1599). With 
regard to taxation, Chardin, V, 439, confirms that Persia is ffivided into four “departe- 
ments”: ‘Iraq, Pars, Azarbayjan and Khorasan. In the T.M,, the same divisions 
came under the special purview of the four avdraja-nivises (§§115-118),^ and we have 
an indirect indication that the North was represented by their colleague of Gilan (92b) . 

A slightly modified idea must underlie the list of governorships in the TM , : 

A. North-West: Azarbayjan and Transcaucasia. 

B. East: Khorasan in the large sense. 

C. North: Caspian provinces. 

D. South-East: Kirman (left in blank). 


^ Amin Ahmad Razi in his Hafi-tqUm (completed in 1002/1594) takes geograp^iy only as a 
pretext for his biographic notices of samtiy persons ; Muhammad b. Mahmud Yazdf s Mukhtasar-i 
mufid (Br.Mus 10.583) is a vague compilation without any sense of realities. 

* The original text of the trea^ is lost, its fullest resumd being found in the Ottoman historian 
NaTma, I, 686 (Russian translation in Chinkov, Putevoy zhuvnal, SPb. 1875, pp. 649-51), and in 
the Persian historian Muhammad Yusuf’s Khuld4 harln, ed. Suhayli Khwansari, pp. 220-7 
(Persian and Turkish texts). Grosso modo the situation created by the treaty formed the basis 
of the Turco-Persian delimitation of 1913-4, with which I was closely associated in a previous 
avatar of mine. 

® See Marquart, Erdn^ahr, 16, 94, and Christensen, I^Iran sotcs Us Sasanides, 347. 

^ The a,n, of Isfahan acting for Tr^ 
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E. Centre: Iraq. 

F. West: Kurdistan and Luristan. 

G. South and South-West: Fars and Khuzistan. 

Of these, A, B and C stand respectively for West, East and North; D and G repre- 
sent the South, Kirman (left blank) being mentioned separately only for its special 
administrative position with regard to the Khassa. Kurdistan and Luristan (F), 
both being under their valis, ought not to figure in the table of governorships, and 
the fact that they are mentioned seems to point to that later stage when the Safavids 
began to curtail the rights of the hereditary chiefs. Consequently the fourfold, later 
fivefold, structure of Persia is not wholly obliterated in our table. 

As suggested above, many lacunae in Part II are due to the fact that the localities 
omitted had been taken over by the khassa administration: Yazd, Sava, Mazandaran 
and many districts of Iraq. Some overlapping of spheres, as in the neighbourhood 
of Astarabad (GirayK, Hajjfiar, f. 4b and f. ii8b), may indicate that the process of 
change was not yet completed.^ 

In all, our source (f. 7b) counts four vaJls and 13 beglarbegis. The latter^ designa- 
tion seems to have been introduced under ‘Abbas I for, under Tahmasp, the *Alam-drd, 
100, refers to the governors simply as hakim. According to Alessandri, 226, Persia 
was divided into 50 parts, each under a sultan. 

The territories under the valis (‘Arabistan, Luristan, Georgia and Kurdistan) 
are excluded from the statistics of Part II, which suggests that jBuiancially they were 
independent from the central authority. Kaempfer calls the valis “reguli.'" Some 
confusion under Qarabagh (f. mb) may indicate that the eastern part of Georgia 
(Kakhetia) was gradually encroached upon by Persian administration. In Kurdistan 
too (f. I2ia) a “beglarbegi** is mentioned instead of the v^i one would expect. 

The 13 beglarbegis enumerated on f. 8b were: in the north-west: Azarbayjan 
(= Tabriz), Chukhur-iSa‘d, Qarabagh-and-Ganja, Shirvan; in the north: Astarabad; 
in the east: Mashhad, Marv, Herat, Qandahar; in the south: Kirman, Kuh-Giluya; 
in the centre: Qazvin, Qalam-rau-i ‘Ali-Shakar (== Hamadan). Here again a com- 
parison with ff. I07b-I23a brings to light some changes, for Qazvin is omitted in 
Part 11,2 and Kirman is left blank. 

In conclusion, we shall quote the list of provincial divisions by Father Sanson, 
which contains some hints not recorded in more official sources. The French traveller, 
ox., 43, counts ten® Valis, those of Georgia, Luristan, Haviza (= ‘Arabistan), 
Bahhtiyari, Za5d:un^-Ardalan (= Kurdistan), Mazandaran, “Charkaz,'"® Herat, 
Qandahar and Kirman. He adds, however, that the “vah"' of Kirman was replaced 
by a beglarbegi and that the same degradation was threatening Luristan. One of the 
prerogatives of the valis® was to have a band consisting of karand, “long straight 
trumpets,'' up to 12 in number, playing at sun-set and two hours after midnight. 


^ The list on f. 4a seems more np to date than the enumeration m Part II. 

® In 1674 Chardin, II, 401, found in Qazvin only a davugka with a salary of 600 tomans. 

® Some of the beglarbegis may have been called vdll honoris causa. Such was the case of 
the governor of Sistan, Chardin, V, 257, cf. p. 113, note 2. 

* Perhaps a mis-spelling of Senne (Senandej), cf. f. 7b. 

® Probably the Sham^al of Tarki, for in Persian parlance anything south of Darband is 
Laz^, and anything north of it, Chdrhas, Shah Tahmasp was married to the ShamkhaTs daughter. 
Shah Sulayman was the son of a “Charkas** slave girl. One of Shah Sultan-33usa3m*s grand 
Vazirs was Path-' All khan Daghestan! b. Alqa§-mirza (sic) b. Ildirim-khan Shamkhal, see Rida- 
quli khan, Raudcd al-^afdryi Ndsiri. Kaempfer, 139, also refers to the Shamkhal: speaking* of 
the valis of Georgia, Arabistan and Luristan, he says '*quibus honoris gratia adnumeratur Waali 
Dagestaan.” 

® A later report attributes to each of the four valis special duties at the Shah's coronation. 

M 
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while the ordinary governors had to content themselves with drums, kettle-drums 
and oboes The “khan-beglarbegis” were those of Tabriz, Kors (Chors? 

Qars never belonged to Persia), Ardabil, Lar, Mashhad, Astarabad, Kermanshah, 
Hamadan, Shushtar, Kangia (*Ganja), Shamakhi (= Shirvan), Erivan (= Chukhur-i 
Sa'd). The khans who were governors only of a town or a district were called *'Col- 
beguis {qoUhegi), c.-a-d. Kans de bras ou d'appui.” There were two vazirs ('Vice- 
rois"') : in Shiraz and in Rasht,^ and two sultans: in Sultaniye (under Tabriz) and in 
“Ouriguerd,''® i.e. Burujird (under Khurramabad). 

A 

The list starts m the north-west with the enumeration of the four governor- 
generalships, those of Tabriz, Chukhur-i Sa*d, Qarab^h and Shirvan. The term 
Azarbayjan which stands before this enumeration refers perhaps to the whole of 
the four provinces, similarly to the ''Khorasan'' in the north-east, although such an 
abusive use^ of the term would be incorrect and not supported by geographical works. 
In fact, the province of the governor-general of Tabnz alone covered most of the 
historical Azarbayjan. 

I. Under the BEGLARBEGI OF TABRIZ were the following districts, enume- 
rated in a haphazard manner: 

Astara on the Caspian, along the present-day frontier of Iran and the U.S.S.R. 

Maragha and the Muqaddam tribe, see E.I, To the south-east of Maragha, our 
text mentions Angur, i.e. Anguran, lying in the basin of the Qizil-ozan, and for ad- 
ministrative purposes belonging to Zanjan, see E./. 

The Afshar tribe was scattered all through Persia (v.i., Kuh-Gilu), but here our 
text refers to the part settled along the southern shores of the Urmiya lake, in the 
first place near Urmiya (see E./.), cf. f. 91a, and also south of Maragha, where Nadir- 
shah in 1730 was glad to find the ‘‘home** of his own tribe. 

Qaraja-dagh is the hilly tract of land along the southern bank of the Araxes, 
to the north-east of Tabriz, see Urm, in E.J. Separately quoted is Vargahan, one 
of the districts of Qaraja-dagh, the other six being Arvandil, Dizmar, Hasan-abad, 
Ahar, Digla and Yaft. 

Chors, on the left affluent of the Qotur river, to the north of Khoy (ancient 
Armenian Chvash-rot). In 1904 I saw traces of important fortifications in Chors. 

Gavr.d — ^unknown. Gavarud in_ Kurdistan cannot be meant here. A l&istrict 
called Gavdul is mentioned in the *Alam-dm, pp. 573, 575, among the dependencies 
of Maragha, cf. Nuzhat al-qulub, p. 87. It is the district having Malik-kandi for 
its centre 

Qapanat — from the Armenian kapan, “a defile,** north of Ordubad, dn the northern 
bank of the Araxes, cf. f. 91a. One would expect it to come under II (v.i.). 

The tribe Adarba (?), perhaps Azarbayjan, is too vague for identification. 

Hashtarud lies on the north-eastern slopes of the Sahand mountain; the Tabtab 
tribe does not seem to be known any more. Jaltah (in S57riac, Arabic and Persian) 


^ Enumerating tUe amirs of Shah Tahmasp the *Alam-aya says, 104, that most of them' were 
sd^ih tabl-u *alam-u kha^Uu baiham. 

® These were the representatives of the Royal Kha§§a. 

® The form Urlgevd is interesting for Sanson must have picked it up on the spot, %b%d.t 218-22. 
Cf. Z^far-ndma, I, 586, 594, 812: Vurujird. Herzfeld thinks that the original form was Orodh- 
kard ("'Orodes fecit*'), cf. *Orudicana, m Tabula Peutingmana, XII, 2. 

* As an example of such special terminology may be mentioned that Zanjan and Sultaniya 
are placed under Tabriz. 
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means “a (broad) polo-stick*'; Dozy, Supp., II, 21. The Qdhus-ndma, ed. 1312/1933, 
p, 95, uses in Persian the form tdbtdb. 

M.d.k ( ?), coming as it does before Lahijan and maintaining a considerable number 
of troops, may be restored as Mukrt. The latter's absence in the list would be un- 
expected. Cf. Minorsky, Sd*udj-bulak in EJ. 

Lahijan, at this place, is the district on the Turco-Persian frontier, south of 
Ushnu. 

The Dunbuli tribe, of Kurdish origin but Turkicized, was in possession of Khoy, 
see Shanif-nama, pp. 310-7. Khoy is mentioned on f. 91a. 

tJjARUD lies to the west of Russian Talish and is watered by the rivers Barzand 
and Balharu. 

Abdallu is probably a better reading then 'Abdallu, in the 'Alam-drd, 762. The 
tribe was a subdivision of the Shamlu. 

Sarab {Sardt of Arab geographers) is a small district between Tabriz and Ardabil, 
cf. f. 91a. 

The Shaqaqi tribe, probably of Kurdish origin, but Turkicized, was scattered in 
the region between Mughan and Sarab, see Shakdkl un EJ. 

ZuNOZ lies in the mountains on a northern branch of the Marand river, cf. f. 91a. 
*QARNi-YARiQ, “with split belly," may refer to some mountain stronghold in the 
neighbourhood (^). Homonymous places are found on the southern side of Salmas 
and south of Mount Ararat. 

Mishkin — to the north-west both of Mount Savalan, and of Ardabil. 

Mughanat — the region along the lower course of the Araxes, see Mukdn in EJ, 
(and also in the Supplement to EJ.), cf. f. 91a. 

P.SH.K? Perhaps Paswe, a small but ancient fort to the south of the Urmiya 
lake, between Sa‘uj-bulaq and Ushnu, cf. Yaqut, I, 626: Basway Baswe. 

The Lak of Salmas are a southern Kurdish tribe, settled in the district of Salmas, 
see E.I. 

Qara-aghaj [of Talish?]. A village of this name lies on the upper course of the 
Gok-tapa river flowing through Prishib, in the northern part of Russian Talish. 

The Inallu, “shahi-sevans" still exist in the region of Sava, see E.L, whither they 
may have been transferred from the neighbourhood of Mughan and Ardabil. They 
are a part of the Turcoman tribe scattered throughout Persia and Turkey and usually 
coupled with the Afshars, cf. Anadoluda Turk ashiretleri, Istanbul, 1930, pp. 100, 182. 
InMu are one of the five component parts of the Khamsa federation of Pars (where 
their name is pronounced Inanlu and even Aynanlu, see Tumansky, Ot Kaspiyskago 
morya, SPb., 1896, p. 78). A subdivision of the Inanlu is called Afshar-ushaghi, 
Mas'ud-Geyhan, Joghrdfiyd-yi mufassal-i Iran, II, 82. 

SuLTANiYA and Zanjan, properly speaking, lie outside Azarbayjan, cf. Minorsky, 
sub verbis in E.L, but Sanson also places Zanjan under Tabriz. To Zanjan belongs 
the district of Angur (Anguran), on a tributary of the Qizil-dzan, east of Sa'in-qal*a-yi 
Afshar, v.s., 164. _ 

II. CHUKHURJ SA'D is a later geographical term, first attested in Safavid 
times^ and referring chiefly to the province of Erivan, cf. f. 91a, but the enumeration 
of its dependencies shows that the term had a wider range. According to the 
*Alam-drd, 168, Qars lies between Chukhur-i Sa‘d and Erzerum; ibid., 558: Chukhur-i 
Sa'd neighbours on Akhiskha (Akhal-tsikhe). Chukhur in Turkish means “a depres- 
sion in the ground," and here evidently refers to the lowlands of the two banks of 
the Araxes, the ^Apa^rjvov TreSlov of Strabo, XI, 527 and 53 ^- 


1 Cf. Mukhtasar4 Mufid, f. 149b. 
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Nakhchevan — on the left bank of the Araxes, see E.I. Opposite Nakhchevan 
(on the right bank?) lay the fortress of 'Abbasabad, f. 91a, ceded to Russia in 1828 and 
later exchanged by Russia for Flruza on the Transcaspian frontier, v.i., Faruz. 

Maku, on the right bank, to the south-west of Nakhchevan, and to the south-east 
of Mount Ararat, see E.I, 

Zaruzbil (P). a village Zarzibil exists in the south-eastern corner of the Gokcha 
(Sevan) lake. 

Sadarak, in the district of Sharur, halfway between Erivan and Nakhchevan. 

Bayazid, in Turkey, south of Mount Ararat. 

ShadIlu, a Kurdish tribe, near Mount Ararat. 

Dunbuli Kurds may be the part of the tribe (p. 165) which had escaped 
Turkicisation. 

Maghazberd, a fortress on the western Arpa-chay, near the ruins of Ani, the 
farthest north-western point of Persian territory mentioned in the Turco-Persian 
treaty of a.d. 1639^ 

III. QARA-BAGH is a term first appearing in the Nuzhat al-quluh, and perhaps 
connected with some Turkish tribe now extinct ^ Qara-bagh, with its capital Shusha, 
lies between the Kur and the Araxes (ancient Arran). On f. 7b Qarabagh is coupled 
with Ganja which lies to the south of the Kur upstream from the Qarabagh 
proper. Since the time of Tahmasp-shah, the government of Ganja and Qarabagh 
belonged to the family of Ziyad-oghH Qajar, 'Alam-drd, 456, and only after the death 
of Nadir (a.d. 1747) did these two places form separate principalities. On f. mb 
Ganja is not mentioned, but Kakhetia, lying on the northern affluents of the Kur 
at a considerable distance to the north-east of Ganja, is somehow linked up with 
Qarabagh. The easternmost Georgian kingdom of Kakhetia was devastated by 
Shah ‘Abbas I after 1616, and in 1623 the Persian commander massacred, “as though 
at a battue,’' the Kakhetian levies collected for an expedition, see 'Alam-drd, pp. 635 
and 719, and Minorsky, TifUs in £. 7 . The Kakhetian king Theimuraz I went to 
Kartlia (Tiflis) and reigned there a.d. 1629-64. Meanwhile Kakhetia was governed 
by .the Shah’s governors: Salim (1657-9), Murtada-‘Ali (1659-64), Bejan (1677-83), 
Khani (1683-88), ‘Abbas-quli (1688-95) and Kalb-‘Ali (1695-1703), whom the 
Georgian tradition calls “khans,” see Vakhusht, Geography of Georgia, Russian transl. 
by Janashvili, note 384. Our obscure item seems to suggest that some sort of con- 
nection was established between these khans and the beglarbegi of Qarabagh.^ 

Zagam lay in the northern part of Kakhetia, namely, in the present-day Zakatali 
district, where the maps still show a Zagam [circa 25 km. to the south of Zakatali).^ 
This is supported by the account of the 'Alam-drd, pp. 634 and 643. During his ex- 
pedition of 1025/1696, Shah ‘Abbas, coming from Tiflis, crossed the Qanuq (Alazan) 


^ See Qara-baglilar, north, of Nakhichevan, Qara-bagh to the north of Urmiya, Qara-bagh 
west of Ghazni in Afghanistan, arMl-y% Qavcir-hagh near Karmina, see Iz arkhtva sheykhov Juybdri, 
Leningrad, 1938, p. 458. 

® Our source refers to the kings of western Georgia (Kartlia) only in the enumeration of the 
Vgdis, f. 7b. The fact that they are omitted in the present paragraph indicates that financially 
they were independent and outside the budgetary provisions. However, Alessandri, 228, 
estimates at 20,000 ducats the tribute which the prince of Georgia (probably David, son of 
Luarsab) sent yearly to Tahmasp I, Petrus Bedik (1678) refers, p. 255, to the beglarbegi of 
Shamakhi (i.e. of Shirvan, v.i.) : “cui quasi subjungitur vice-rex Georgianorum Tifliz, qui regnum 
defendit ex Mans Nigri parte,” but Bedik is an inaccurate source. 

® In Georgian sources Zagam is usually called ”Bazar.” The Russian ambassador Prince 
Mishetsky who visited Kakhetia in 1640-3, refers to the place as l3dng quite close to the north- 
eastern limits of King Teymuraz’s domimons. On his return route from Gremi, he stayed at the 
“bazar of Zagem,” and after a day's march reached the frontier village of Kakh (I owe this reference 
to Z. D. Avahshvili). 
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to its northern side where the Kakhetians sought refuge. The governor of Shirvan, 
who was closing in from the east, and who evidently followed the high road through 
Shekki, laid waste Zagam. Further, it is stated that the inhabitants of Zagam for 
fear of incursions from Daghestan, preferred to be moved to Mazandaran. This 
also points to Zakatali which was quite particularly exposed to Lezgian lawlessness. 

Bard a', ancient Armenian Partav, on the Terter river, north of Shusha and east 
of Ganja, cf. f. 91a. 

*Akhtabad (without dots) is found in the 'Alam-dm, p. 635, on Shah * Abbas Ts 
route from Tifiis to the lake of Gokcha. Presumably it is Armenian Akhpat in the 
Borchalu gorge, downstream from Pambak. 

Javanshir, on the upper course of the Terter. On f. 91a Javanshir is coupled with 
Otuz-ik%y ''the Thirty-Two [clans],” which is a well-known group of Turcoman tribes. 
When in 1013/1604 Amir-Guna crossed the Araxes by the bridge of Khudafarin, 
many of "the tribes [lUva-oymdq) of Qajar and Turcomans [tarakamdt) of Otuz-iki, 
etc., of Qarabagh became shahi-sevan,” 'Alam-dm, 456. Traces of Otuz-iki are still 
found in the toponymy of the Javad district on the lower Araxes. The opposite 
number of the Otuz-iki were the Yigirmidort, i.e., the Twenty-Four Kurdish tribes 
of Qarabagh, Sharaf-nama, I, 323. 

Bargushat, a river fiowmg to the Araxes from the north (to the south of Garusi). 

Qara-aghach, different from the homonymous place in Talish (p. 165). There is 
a mountain and a village of Qara-aghach in eastern Kakhetia, to the south-east of 
Sighnakh, and to the south of the Alazan. Here in 1703-6 resided Iman-quli 
(= David, son of Irakli I), king of Kakhetia, see Vakhusht, Geography of Georgia, 
transl. by Janashvili, note 360. 

Lori-Pambak, to the south of the Somkhetian Mts., on the headwaters of the 
Borchalu (Debeda) river which joins the Kur from the south. With some difficulty, 
one may imagine that Pambak was an outl5dng dependency of Qarab^h, but the 
following two items are obviously inserted in a wrong place. 

Arasbar-bayazIdlu. Arashdr means "the banks of the Araxes,” Bayazidlu 
must refer to a tribe. The location of this item is uncertain: perhaps the reach of the 
Araxes where it flows past Igdir is meant here, but such a locality would naturally 
come under Chukhur-i sa'd. 

*Somay-Tergever ought to figure under Tabriz: Somay, see Minorsky in E.L, 
lies south-west of Salmas, and Tergever still further south, to the west of Urmiya. 

IV. SHIRVAN, in the north-eastern part of Transcaucasia. 

Saliyan, near the delta of the Kur. 

Qubba lies south of the Samur, see EJ., and Qulhan is its dependency. 

Aresh-Shekki. The latter is an extensive region, to the south of the Caucasian 
mountains, adjoining Shirvan from the west. Aresh is the present-day Khanabad, 
on the road from Nukhi to Barda', to the north of the Kur. 

Darband was under the Ottomans from a.d. 1578 to 1606, when it was reoccupied 
by Shah 'Abbas I, who restored its walls, see Barthold, in F.J. The governor of 
Darband was sometimes given the title of vali honoris causa, v.s., p. 163, note 5. 

Alpa'ut. There are several villages of this name in the south-west of Shamakhi 
and to the east of the Gokchay (a left affluent of the Kur). The name must refer to 
a tribe, or rather to the ruling family of a tribe, but its original meaning in Mongol 
is "the chief's subjects, estate owners.” 

Badkuba, i.e. "wind-swept,” is a popular etjmology of Baku. 

Chamishgazak-aghdash. The latter place lies north of the Araxes on the road 
from Aresh (v.s.) to Gok-chay. Chamishgazak is the name of a Kurdish Shi'a tribe 
of Dersim (south of Erzinjan), of which some 1000 families had entered Persian service. 
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see Shamf-ndma, I, 163. Some of them were settled on the Khorasan frontier. 
Those of Transcaucasia do not seem to have left any trace in the present-day 
toponymy. 

B 

Khorasan is also taken in a large sense of “eastern provinces'' and divided into 
four governor-generalships, those of Herat, Mashhad, Qandahar and Merv, with the 
addition of the governorship of Sistan.^ 

1. The HERAT province comprised in the north all the southern part of the 
Murghab basin: Bala-Murghab, Maruchaq, Panj-dih, Badghis (south of Kushk); 
in the south Ghor and Farah belonged to it; in the west it extended to Turbat-[i 
Shaykh-i Jam?], Khwaf, and even Tun (on the edge of the central Persian desert). 
K.r.j is a mis-spelling for Karokh, which lies to the north-east of Herat on the road 
to the Murghab Duvmt {Durmll) could not be located.^ 

2. The MASHHAD province comprised the more northerly part of the present- 
day Khorasan: Sarakhs, Nishapur, Sabzavar, Isfarayin, Azadvar (8 farsakhs 
east of Jajarm), and more towards the south : Turbat[-i Haydari] and TurshIz (to the 
west of the latter). Very interesting is the indication that the governor of Sabzavar 
(f. ii6b) was the Vazir of the whole of Khorasan, which indicates that, parallel to 
the Divan administration, the Khassa was spreading its tentacles through Khorasan, 
cf. Chardin, V, 252, 381. 

On the northern slope of the Kopet-dagh the following districts were under 
Mashhad: Abivard (8 km. to the west of the Qahqa railway station), Nasa (hear 
Bagir, west of 'Ashqabad) and Durun (between ‘Ashqabad and Qizil-Arvat). This 
region was evacuated by Persians after the death of Shah Isma'il and occupied by 
the ruler of Khwarazm. Later the Persians re-established their authority over it, 
but in 1593 the Uzbegs of Bukhara occupied it till 1598, when Shah *Abbas recon- 
quered the region down to Murghab. In 1600 Abivard, Nasa, etc , were entrusted 
to a vassal ruler. In 1614 Russian ambassadors coming from Khwarazm mentioned 
Durun as the first town in the Shah's territory. After Shah 'Abbas the Persians 
could not control this zone, except in the time of Nadir-shah, see Barthold, History 
of Irrigation of Turkestan (in Russian), p. 44. 

B.zavandaq (?) could not be identified. Coming as it does after Turbat, it seems 
to belong to southern Khorasan. 

Huruz-va-Y.saku is a great puzzle. The latter place must be identical with 
B.sd-kuh-i Mashhad-imuqaddas^the (hereditary?) governorship of which was held in 
1034/1629 by Shahvali-Sultan Jalayir, 'Alam-drd, 743. From Mahdi-khan's Tdrlkh-i 
Nddtrt we know that from the very beginnmg of Nadir's career Tahmasp-quli Jalayir 
was his most devoted supporter. As Nadir was a native of Kubkan in the region of 
Abivard, the home of the Jalayirs was undoubtedly in the closest neighbourhood of 
Abivard. I should read both Y,sdku and B,sd-kuh as *Nasd-kuh and interpret it as 
“the uplands of Nasa," The first name Huruz might then be restored *Fdruz, which, 
according to Yaqut, III, 840, was a dependency of Nasa, and lay at a distance of 
3 farsakhs from the latter. Faruz (or Bdluz, Yaqut, I, 408) is the present-day 
Firuza, the well-known hill-station of 'Ashqabad. As Nadir's home lay in the 

mountains south of Abivard, his Jalayir friend must have hailed from the uplands of 

\ 

1 Balkh, the easternmost ^'quarter” of the ancient Khorasan is no more included in T.M. 

^ Karoli had a governor, see *Alam-drd, 763 {K.r.kh), 

® Possibly there is some confusion in the distribution of districts under the beglarbegis. The 
ends of the columns may have been entered by the scribe at wrong places Cf below f. 117a: 
Kushk and B.zavandaq. 
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the more westerly Nasa. The governorship of *Nasa-kuh and *Faruz, one of the 
smallest of Khorasan, must have comprised the valley of Firuza and (probably) 
some part of Daragaz. 

III. QANDAHAR. For the first time Persians attacked Qandahar in a.d. 1535, 
but without success. The emperor Humayun, who took refuge with Shah Tahmasp, 
recaptured Qandah^ with Persian aid and ceded it to Tahmasp, but later occupied it 
himself. From 1556 to 1594 and from 1621 to 1657 Qandahar was again in Persian 
possession. Finally in 1648 'Abbas II took Qandahar and it remained in Persian 
possession until 1711, when the Ghilza'i Afghans killed the governor, and finally 
invaded Persia and deposed the Safavids. 

Zamindavar (near the junction of the headwaters of the^ Hilmand) naturally 
depended on Qandahar, but Ghuriyan (older name Bushanj), lying downstream from 
Herat, is associated with Qandah^ only by mistake. More naturally Ghdr (p. 168) 
might come under Qandahar, and Ghuriyan under Herat. 

Kushk, by some mistake as in the preceding paragraph, might be the Kushk 
affluent of the Murghab on the present-day Russo-Afghan frontier. It is true that 
in connection with Qandahar the early Arab geographers mention a Qasr as the 
capital of the district Walish (present-day Sibi, south-east of Quetta) and the Hudud 
al-Alam translates Arabic Qasr, “castle,^' by Persian Kushk, However, it is not 
known whether the name survived so late as the Safavid times, and whether in any 
case the Safavid possessions extended so far south. 

The combination of tribes: K.ri, Loka (?), Badghis, Taymuri, 'Ali-khwaja 
[and] MIr 'Arif Baluch, is obscure. It is possible that the governor controlled only 
the nomads,^ and this would explain why Badghis is mentioned here a second time 
(v.s., f. 114b). Among the other names only Taymuri is clear. It belongs to one of 
the Char-aymaq tribes occupying the region of Ghor, but Taymuris are also scattered 
along the present Afghano-Iranian frontier. The reading of K.ri is not sure: a 
place caUed Kun lay at 3 farsakhs to the east of Tabas, at the junction of the roads 
from Yazd, Shur and Na^yin, Istakhri, 232,— which makes a long distance from 
Badghis It is more probable then that K.ri stands for Kara'i, a well-known Turkish 
tribe, now centering round Turbat-i Haydaii, see Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles, p. 29, 
and also numerous in Kerman. L5ka ( ?) ^'a male camel*' ; a place called Loka-Sang 
is shown in the Tagao Ishlan valley joining the Hari-rud from the south. On the 
whole, it seems that our item, together with Ghuriyan and Kushk which precede it, 
belongs to the neighbourhood of Herat. 

IV. The allowance of the beglarbegi of MERV was almost equal to that of his 
colleague of Mashhad and he had a force as strong as that of his colleague of Herat. 

The Safavids took Marv after the battle in which Shah Isma il defeated Shibani 
khan in 916/1510. However, the Uzbeks constantly plundered Merv and led off 
the population into captivity (in 1513 and 1567). I^^ ^ 5^7 Uzbeks openly took 
the offensive. In 1588 they occupied Herat and between 1592 and 1597 Merv 
remained in their possession, Barthold, Irrigation, p. 67. 

C 

Of the Caspian provinces only Astarabad and Gilan [Ddr al-marz) are 
mentioned. Mazandaran has been omitted because this province was taken over 
by Shah 'Abbas in 1005/1596, as a heritage from his mother's ancestors, and probably 
on that account was incorporated in the Khassa, cf. f. 4a, and Chardin, V, 251. 


^ In Persia such governors accompanying the tribes to their summer quarters used to be 
caUed U-khcmi, 
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I . The tribes of ASTARABAD (cf . f. 4a) are : the Turkish GiraT (usually Gimyli, 
cf. f. 4b), see on them Melgunov, 0 yuzhnom berege, p. 181, and Rabino, Mdzandardn, 
p. 127; HajjIlar are the inhabitants of the Kabud-jama district, to the south-east 
of Gunbad-i Qabus on the left bank of the Gurgan, cf. f. 4b and Rabino, pp. 100, 129 ; 
nothing seems to be known as to the presence of the Jalayir in Astarabad,^ though 
this tnbe hved further east on the Khorasan frontier and its chief became a faithful 
ally of Nadir-shah, v.s., p. 168; the K.ra-chupi (Gira-chopi?) are not mentioned either 
in Melgunov or in Rabino. The Turcoman Goklan occupy the middle course of the 
Gurgan, and their rivals Y omud, the steppe immediately to the north-east of Astarabad. 

II. The DAR AL-MARZ (Gilan) was incorporated in Persia at the late date 
of 975/1567 and probably since then the Khassa had established its rights over it. 
Accorchng to Sanson, 45, a vazir resided at Rasht. This explains why the number 
of districts enumerated in our list of "State” provinces is so small: Gaskar lies to 
the west of the Murdab lagoon; Kohdom, on a canal of the Safid-rud where the latter 
debouches from the mountains; Ranekuh, in the mountains to the east of the 
Chalkarud. 

Tonakabon is the intermediary district between Gilan and Mazandaran, see 
Hudud aUAlam, p. 389 Moreover, on f. 86b Shaft is quoted as the district assigned 
to the Tupchi-bashi. 

D 

Kerman in the south-east is left blank, either as being no military frontier, or 
because it was administered by the Private Household, though a beglarbegi of 
Kerman is mentioned on fol. 8a. 


E 

The term Iraq covers the central provinces of Persia between Isfahan, Hamadan 
and Tehran. 

I. ISFAHAN with its dependencies formed a special mahdll ("the district” par 
excellence) and had a special administration, see §§7i“~78. Indirectly we obtain 
knowledge of the composition of the Mahall from the list of the places to which the 
Sadr-i khassa appointed judges. On the western edge of the Central Desert lie: 
Yazd, Nayin, Ardistan, Natanz, K^han, Qum and Sava; towards Ears: Abarquh 
and Qumisha; north-west of Isfahan: Delijan and Mahallat; along the road to 
Sultanabad: Khwansar (Khonsar), Gulpayagan, Kamara (chief-place: Khumayn), 
Farahan (north of Sultanabad); west of Isfahan: Rar, Kiyar, Mizdaj, belonging to 
the Chahar-mahall^; Firaydan, to the N.W. of the Chahar-mahall; *Burburud,® west 
of Gulpayagan, near 'All-Gudarz; Japalaq,^ on the head-waters of the Ab-i Diz. 
Abarquh and Gulpayagan figure also on f. 86b as districts assigned to the Tufangchi- 
bashi and Qullar-aqasi, while the governorship of Rayy is stated to belong to the 
Eshik-aqasi-bashi. 


1 A village Jala3dn {sic) near Gurgan is mentioned in Ibn Isfandiyax’s Htstory of Tabavistan,^ 
p. 208. 

* Rar forms the eastern part of the Chahar Maball, Kiyar lies to the S.W. of Rar; Mizdaj 
(Ptolemy, VI, 4, 3. M<J<r5<a) to the W. of Rar, see Houtum-Schindler, Easteyn-Persian Irak, 
1897, P- 127. 

* Palaeographically, it would be possible to read this name as Burujird {Zafar^ama, I, 586 : 
Vurujird), but the latter hes somewhat too far west, and Sanson, 218, says it was under Khorram- 
abad. 

* The name cannot be Turkish yabalaq (Eastern Turkish jahalaq), **a kind of owl,” for it is 
already in I. Khurdadhbih, 21. 
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II. The term qalani’-rcmi “jurisdiction, province,'' is used here as a technical 
Safavid term, for the province of HAM AD AN. Its complete form is Qalam-rav-i 
*AK Shakar,^ which may have originated in the times of the Qara-qoyunlu who had 
some special links with Hamadan. The unusual name 'Ali Shakar is attested among 
the Qara-qoyunlu, see Mtinejjim-bashi, III, 

Garrus lies on the road from Hamadan to Azarbayjan and a part (?) of its in- 
habitants speak a Kurdish dialect. Its chief place is Bijar. Zariin-kamar is the 
administrative term of Safavid times. The identity of Zarrin-kamar with Garrus 
is also explained in the histoiy of the vOs of Ardalan, Hadlqa-yi Ndsiri by ‘Ali- 
Akbar; see Minorsky, Senna in EJ. TuqanmIn (?) — ^unknown (*Tughan-mir?). 

Hashtad-juft — ^ unknown. 

Harsin, a side valley to the south of Bisutun, is reckoned to Kermanshah, cf. 
Nuzhat aUquluh, 109. 

Kalhur is a large Kurdish tribe which, roughly speaking, occupied the region 
between Mahi-dasht and Mandali. In Safavid times there were three branches of 
the Kalhur, those of Palangan, Dartang (m Zohab) and Mahi-dasht (west of 
Kermanshah), Sharaf-ndma, I, 317-20. Like the other Shi^a Kurdish tribe of 
Pazuki, the Kalhur must have had some close relations with the Safavid court. We 
know (f. 127b) that the tribe supplied 500 yasaqi-men, v.s., p. 34 Our text suggests 
that the governor of the Kalhur enjoyed an independent position. The Kalhur 
should come under Kermanshah, but the latter province is not mentioned in our 
source. By the treaty of 999/1390 'Abbas I had to cede to Turkey the western 
provinces of Persia, and not before 1612 did he make good his rights to them. After 
'Abbas I's death the expedition led by Khusrev-pasha penetrated up to Hamadan 
and only by the peace signed in 1639 Sultan Murad IV recognised the frontier which 
more or less forms the basis of the present-day delimitation. For some time, however, 
the situation in the region of Kermanshah must have remained unsettled. 

III. In the region of the present-day Tehran we find mentioned: Khwar and 
Simnan, Sava and Hava (read : Ava) and the district of Rayy. Tehran^ was gradually 
growing under the *Safavids Pietro della Valle (1618) describes Tehran as a larger 
city than Kashan, and adds that its governor's jurisdiction extended to Firuz-kiih. 
Sir T. Herbert (1627) counted in Tehran 3000 houses. However, in official use the 
name of the ancient Rayy (see F.I.) still eclipsed that of the future capital of Iran. 

F 

Western provinces. As we have seen, Kermanshah, lying on the road of 
Turkish invasions, is not included in the table of administrative units, except for the 
Shi'a tribe of Kalhur. North of Kermanshah is mentioned the province of Ardalan, 
and south of it, the highlands inhabited by Lurish tribes. 

I. Up to the present day the province called Kurdistan is that which once was 
ruled by the valTs of ARDALAN, whose capital was Senna (or Senandej, cf. f. 7b). 
The fact that, 'contrary to fol. 7a, the ruler is called here beglarbegi (and not vali) 
may hint at some attempt on the part of the Safavis to reduce the authority of the 
hereditary rulers, who, being exposed to Ottoman attacks, maintained an ambiguous 
attitude. In aU there are 17 districts in the province of “Kurdistan," see Senna in 
EJ. 

Khorkhora, in the valley of a right affluent of the Jaghatu river which flows 
northwards to the Urmiya like. 


1 Khanikoff on his Map, ZGE, XIV, 1863, gives Shakar, not Shukr. 

* See Minorsky in EJ. Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, 56, refers to Tehran under a.d. 1295. 
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Javanrud, an important district occupied by the Jaf tribe. It lies to the south 
of the Sirvan (DiyaJa) and to the north-east of the Shaho mountains, see Senna in E,I. 

Avroman consists of two separate districts lying north of the Sirvan. Avroman-i 
Luhun lies to the south-west of the Avroman mountain and to the south-east of the 
Shahrazur plain; Avroman-i takht lies to the east of the mountain. Both were 
governed by hereditary sultans (captams). Our ’•'Avroman must correspond to the 
first of them, and the second unnamed district, to the more important Avroman-i 
takht. 

IL LURISTAN-I FEYLI, to the south of Kermanshah and Hamadan, more 
or less corresponds to the territory once ruled by the d3masty of Lur-i kuchik, see 
E.L, i e. to the present day Pusht-i kuh and the territories adjoining it in the west 
up to Khurram-abad). 

III. The BAKHTIYARl tribes, akin to the Lurs, occupy the highlands between 
Isfahan, Lunstan-i Feyli and 'Arabistan, v.s., p. 113. 

IV. MABA (?) may be '•■Bana, an intermediary district between the southern 
Azarbayjan and Ardalan. It is separately mentioned in the Sharaf-nama, I, 320, 
but often stood in a vassal relationship to the valis of Ardalan. 

G 

Southern provinces. Kirman having been previously mentioned (without 
details), the remaining provinces are Pars and Khuzistan ('Arabistan), but practically 
only a minor part of this area was under the Divan administration. Shiraz was one 
of the mainstays of the Khassa, v.s., p. 26, and the major part of Khuzistto was 
under the vassal Vali of ‘Arabistan. _ 

I. The beglarbegi of KUH-GlLU is mentioned both on f. 122a and f. 7b. 
Kuh-Gilu is a territory stretching between Fars, Khuzistan and the Bakhtiyari 
country, grosso modo from its capital Behbehan (in the west) to Fahliyan (in the east), 
see Minorsky, Luristdn, in E.L About the beginning of the twelfth century, some 
new invaders pushed back into the Kuh-gilu the Iranian tribe of Shul, which formerly 
lived in Central Luristan, see Minorsky, Shul, in E,L At an early date, perhaps 
under the Seljuks, a part of the Turcoman tribe of Afshar settled in Kuh-Gilu and 
became a source of numerous complications, see the *Alam-drd, 198-9 and 358 (under 
1005^1597). The Shuls were finally absorbed by the Mamaseni Lurs, also a turbulent 
element. Kuh-Gilti is frequently mentioned in post-Safavid times as the spring- 
board of several Pretenders. 

Bahrayn was annexed by Persia in 1010/1602 when the ruler of the island 
Rukn al-din Mas'ud proclaimed his independence of the ruler of Hormuz, who was a 
vassal of the Portuguese; to avoid the latter's vengeance Rukn al-din placed himself 
under the orders of AUah-verdi khan, beglarbegi of Fars, ^Alam-drd, pp. 423-4. 
Chardin, V, 257, while stating that lesser governors called sultan weremnder the 
orders of provincial governors, adds: "Mais quelquefois le roi les rend independants, 
et les fait relever de lui imm 4 diatement sans aucune relation au can (khan), ou 
gouvemeur du pays le plus proche, si ce n'est pour les affaires de la guerre. Tels sont 
les gouvernements du Bander-Rhique [B.-Rlg) sur le Golfe Persique, et de Tile de 
Bharin (Bahrayn) qui est proche de celui- 1 ^, lesquels relevent du can ou gouvemeur 
de Behebon." This latter clause evidently means that normally the two places 
would have been under Behbehan (Kuh-Gilu). 

Zaydabat, probably *Zayddndt, referring to the lower course of the Ab-i Shirin, 
which flows past Zaydan and Hindiyan, in the south-west of Kuh-Gilu, cf. Hudud 
al-Alam, p. 212. 

Sarvistan lies south-east of Shiraz, near the lake Maharlu (ancient Mahdluya). 
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Like Bandar-i ‘Abbasi and Dashtistan it has nothing to do with Kuh-Gilu, but 
probably formed a local government. 

Dauraq is the present-day FaUahiya in Khuzistan, and lies on the lower course 
of the Jarrahi river. Under Tahmasp I, Dauraq was in the occupation of the Qizil- 
bash tribes of Kuh-GHuya Towards 1000/1591 Say3dd Mubarak, vali of Arabistan, 
wrested it from them. In 1029/1619 the beglarbegi of Fars conquered Dauraq, see 
* ^lam-dr df 675. In the eighteenth century Dauraq was in the hands of the Arab 
tribe of Ka'b. 

Bandar-i 'Abbasi was created by ‘Abbas I on the site of the old Gombrun in 
1622, after the expulsion of the Portuguese. 

Dashtistan is the inland tract of territory stretching south-east of Bushire, 
behind the mountains of the coastal region.^ 

II. The valis of 'ARABISTAN belonged to the hou.se of Musha‘sha‘ and resided 
in Huwayza on the Karkha, see Minorsky, Musha'sha' in E 1 . After the death of 
Sayyid Mubar^ in 1025/1616 the dynasty gradually declined During the Afghan 
invasion, Sayyid ‘Abdullah played a disreputable rdle with his swaggering. ^ 

III. Sumayram lies on the central plateau to the north-east of Kuh-i Dina. 
Its special position is due to the fact that it is situated off the road in the frontier 
region of Isfahan and Fars. 

In Central Fars, Kazarun is referred to (f. 86b) as the district assigned to the 
Qurchi-bashi. 


PART III 
BUDGET 

(A) Revenue (Table II) 

(a) Totals: (a) per administrations. 

(j8) per pro\dnces. 

(y) per sources 

(b) Heads of revenue. 

(c) Revenue according to Chardin. 

There are considerable discrepancies in the figures of Part III. The author 
himself often quotes the amount of revenue, etc., with the addition of the words 
va kasn, “ so much odd."' Such small numbers are omitted in the items, but they 
seem to be included in the totals, and this explains the difference between the sums 
given by the author and those obtained by the adding up of the items. In this 
case, the author's data should be preferred. A number of mistakes are attributable 
to the scribe who apparently left out and disfigured some numbers. The latter are 
spelt out throughout, but frequently sysd, “300" is spelt shysd, and this leads to a 
confusion with sh.shsd, “600," etc. 

The important table of Revenue has particularly suffered in the process of 
copying: it looks as if the scribe had before him an original written on large sheets, 


^ Neither B. *Abbasi, nor Dashtistan have any connection with the Kuh-Gflu 
® On the other hand, the Z.T.,i 207, records some reasonable suggestions for the defence of 
Isfahan made by 'Ali khan, 'Vali of ‘Arabistan.” ‘All khan, author of a history of the Musha'sha', 
was the rival of 'Abdullah. 
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which he transcribed in bits, on pages of a smaller size. In this way the sequence 
of the columns has been disturbed, and so, for example, 'Trivate Department" 
may have been inserted in the middle of "Provinces."^ 

(a) The Totals 

A close study of the Table shows that the data are meant to come in the following 
order: 

(a) The grand total, in accordance with the author's system first to quote a 
total, and then the items composing it; 

(&) The totals of the Divan and Khassa administration, the sum of which is 
equal to (a) ; 

(c) The totals per provinces, the sum of which is also equal to {a). 

The remarks on (a) and (&) can be easily verified: 

Grand total ("payable in cash," etc ) . 785.623 t. 8809 d. 

Divan 608.652 1 . 3403 d. 

Private Department . . 176 971 2405 


785*623 5808 


Both totals coincide to a tuman. 

In the enumeration of revenue by provinces (c) the items also follow the totals. 


Kirman 
Ejhuzistan 
Traq2 . . 
Pars 

AzarbXyjIn® 
GIlAn 
Shirvan . . 


As m text 
17 713 7000+ 

117 629 5850 

213.416 6058 

142.001 3000 

161 969 8400+ 

69.102 7000+ 

63 784 8900+ 


As checked 
17.713 6900 

98.451 3100 (NB) 

213.816 2904 

159.032 7200 (NB) 

161.597 8004 

69.116 6900 

63.784 8800 


785.718 7008 783*513 3808 


The total per provinces (c) is meant definitely to arrive at the same grand total 
as the revenue of the two administrations (&). On the other hand, it must be under- 
stood that the items per provinces cannot serve for a comparative estimation of the 
local resources because they do not contain the considerable revenue of the Khassa, 
such as silk from Gilan. 

The items mentioned under each province are usually headed **sarkar of so- 
and-so," which seems to indicate that the respective sums collected in the province 
were to be credited to some special departments (sarhar),^ such as "Khassa, mines, 
etc." One fact is particularly significant: while under Traq, Pars and Azarbayjan 
are mentioned the avaraja of the same provinces, under Kirman and Khuzistan figure 
the avaraja of Khorasan and Traq, and under Shirvan the avaraja of Azarbayjan. 
The only explanation of this arrangement appears to be that the revenue of the last 
named provinces served to strengthen the cash boxes of other provinces and that 
these mutual accounts were settled through the avaraja books. 


^ The fact that the enumeration of provinces is interrupted by this item can not mean that the 
provinces which are referred to after "Private Department," were somehow connected with the 
latter, for 'Iraq alone with its 213.416 1 . 6058 d. had more revenue than the Private Department. 

® With the sums payable ( ?) to Traq fiom the revenue of Kirman and Khuzistan the total 
of the ‘Iraq revenue is 213 963 1 . 3258 d. 

® With the sum payable ( ?) to Azarbayj an from the revenue of Kirman the total of Azarbayjan 
is 211.830 1. 7800 d. * Cf. p. 105, note 3. 



[b) Heads of Revenue 

We can now examine in more detail the important question of ''accounts'^ or 
"'departments'' [sarkdr) under which the provincial revenue was collected, viz.: 

(a) Avaraja (with several subdivisions). 

(h) Khassa. 

(c) Dabita. 

(d) Mines (ma*ddin). 

(e) Arbab-i tabavU (‘‘Keepers**)- 
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{a) The commentary on the avaraja was given under §70. Our table shows that, 
with the exception of considerably lesser items (6), (c) {d) and (e), the major part of 
the revenue passed through the avaraja books. It seems pretty certain that avaraja 
represented taxes levied in the provinces according to a definite assessment, and 
most probably, the land-taxes based on some kind of survey (cadastre). 

(jb) The sums figuring under Khassa went into the Kmg*s Private Dt. However, 
the sum of 176.971 tomans could not represent the whole of the Khassa revenue. 
Chardin, V, 346, says that the King had numerous interests in the '‘provinces,” 
and the amount mentioned may be only his share in the revenue of the Divan-i 
mamalik. Some provinces (Khorasan, Astarabad, Mazandaran) are not mentioned 
in our budget. They are precisely those which, according to reliable European 
sources, were attached to and directly governed by the Khassa. We have to presume 
that their revenues were collected by the King's managers and formed extra-budgetary 
sums. In this case, our source does not enable us to form an idea of their amount. 

(c) Dabita, V.S., §65, apparently stood for every kind of revenue which was 
not expressed in lump sums. Our source (f. 67b) definitely says that, “with the ex- 
ception of the sums (vujuhdt) which entered the Khassa, and the Dt. of the Avaraja,” 
the rest of products and rents was collected by the Dabita Dt. This suggests that 
this Dt. was especially in charge of revenue in kind {mahsuldt) and of the rents 
(mustaghalldt) from the more casual sources, such as were leased or- farmed out^ 
and could not be accurately estimated beforehand. §65 gives a useful list of some 
special taxes which were collected by the Dabita-nivis. 

(a) Road-taxes, v.i., p 180, paragraph Ch, 

(j8) Taxes on tobacco-trade. Accordmg to Chardm the tobacco-duties pro- 
duced 1,000,000 livres (over 20,000 tomans). Sanson, 99, puts the produce of the 
“douane de tabac” much higher, namely, at 2,500,000 livres {area 55,000 tomans). 

(y) Taqahullat possibly referring to some contracts for the Government, e.g. for 
the collection of maliyat due to the Treasury, etc. The practice was certainly lucra- 
tive for the Z.r., f. 205a, in the account of Sultan-Husayn's idle stay in Qazvin 
(a.d. 1719), attacks the amirs who neglected the interests of the state and “began 
to sell offices and to take contracts” {mansab-furusht va taqabhul-gtri,ftan), 

(8) Jihdt-i * amal-kardi-yi mamalik were the fees levied additionally to the 
original sum of taxes, as a compensation for the trouble of collecting them.® Such 
is the meaning resulting from the important passage in the 'Alafn-drd, 405 : 

After a successful campaign in Khorasan in 1007/1598 Shah 'Abbas bestowed 
various kinds of favours on the population of 'Iraq and abolished the following 
levies, (a) the chupdn-hegl (see below), which they used to pay to the amount of 
20,000 tomans yearly; (&) the * amcd-kard-i hukkdm which, in addition to “the 
original sum of taxes in cash, to the profits {mandfi) of the holders of tijmls 
and to the ddrughakl” the governors levied in a proportion of five to one 
{yakt-rd panj)^; these levies amounted to 50-60,000 tomans and were contrary 
to the ancient book of assessment {qdnun-i qadlm) and to the instructions 
{dastur al-amal) of Shah Tahmasp; moreover (c) the Shah relieved the taxes 
{mdl-va-mandl) of Isfahan for one year, to the amount of 20,000 tomans. 


1 The term musta*pr, “tenant/' pretty often occurs in our text, ff. 8a, 59a, 72a, 73a, in spite 
of Chardin, V, 383, who says that leases of lands belonging to the State were practised seldom and 
only m the neighbourhood of large towns where vegetables were grown On the lease of fisheries, 
oil wells, caravansarais, etc., see Olearius below, p 179. 

* The term *amdt-kard, “what has been accomplished, operations," occurs on ff. 74a, 76a. 

* Grammatically this is the only possible meaning of yakt-rd panj, but the proportion of the 
additional levy (500 per cent.) sounds exorbitant; no depreciation of money would account for it. 
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Under the Qajars a practice similar to the ‘amal-kard bore the name of tafdvut-i 
'amal. On ff. 74a and 76a, the term nuskha-yi *amalkard is found, which may refer 
to some record of such levies operated by the vazirs under the control of the Mustaufi- 
yi khassa. 

(e) Chupdn~hegi, i.e. the tax on the animals corresponding to the qopchur of 
Mongol times, v.i., p. 180, paragraph Ca. 

( 1 ) IlHzdmdt-i mandfi '4 Mar, apparently caution-money collected from plaintiffs 
in criminal cases, cf. ff. 21b and 39a. 

(w) Poll-tax of the Indians, v.i., p. 180, paragraph Cf. • 

\d) Duties on cattle-markets. According to Olearius, 669, the duty on such sales 
was: a horse or a mule 8 Groschen (Engl. tr. ''i5d.'') an ass 4, a bull i Orthsthaler, 
a sheep i qazbegi = 9 Pfennigs (Engl. tr. “3d.''), and there were hundreds of 
thousands of sheep sold. 

This enumeration cannot be exhaustive but it indicates sufficiently the character 
of taxes under the Dabita-nivis, their produce not being fixed beforehand but 
depending on the year and the circumstances. 

[d) We learn from the T.M. that there was a special avdraja-nivls of Mines (§49). 
An item on Mines figures under the Divan Dt. (f. 124a), apart from similar items under 
separate provinces, but Mines and Khassa are distinguished throughout, and this 
does not ^ow us to infer that revenue from Mines fed exclusively the Private Depart- 
ment. With particular care our source records under the “Divan revenue in kind" 
(f. 123b): 81/2 maunds 80 mithqals of mumiyd, a kind of bitumen, the healing 
properties of which were highly appreciated in Persia.^ According to Kaempfer, 
p.95, the following “mineralia" were exploited in Persia* pearls of Bahrayn (though 
in olden times they were found also round Ormuz); turquoises of Nishapur (“non 
Omni tempore coUigi a Regi indultae") ; gold and silver found in several provinces, 
but not exploited in view of the prohibitive cost; copper from rich mines in Kirman 
had formerly to be tempered by copper from Japan^; some mmes were also known 
in Khorasan ; lead mixed with silver was found in Yazd and Kirman ; iron, in Khorasan 
and elsewhere; steel [puldd], produced in Arzmjan (?)^ was not inferior to that of 
Golconda, saltpetre, sulphur, mercury and antimony, in Natanz and elsewhere; salt, 
obtained from mines or through evaporation, in all the provinces; oil, in Baku^ and, 
in lesser quantity, at Shushtar (i.e. probably at the original site of the Angio-Iranian 
Oil Co., at Masjid-i Sulayman). 

(e) The revenue under the Arbab-i tahavIl was that received at the various 
stores, principally those of the Private Dt. To some extent it seems to correspond 
to the infddhdt frequently mentioned in our source. They were the goods sent from 
the provinces by “vazirs, 'amils and garak-yaraqs" (f. i8a). While speaking of the 
Buyutat, our source (f. i6a) refers to the goods which used to be sent from the 
provinces annually {hama-sdlajat) in accordance with the raqams. On f. i8b again 
it is said that the Nazir sent special delegates {muhassil) to collect and send the 
hama-sala goods assigned on the provinces On f. 19b it is recorded that the Nazir's 
subordinates visited certain localities in order to send from thence textiles for the 
robes of honour to be issued to the amirs, etc. The vazirs mentioned in connection 


^ See Kaempfer, 516-24, who especiaUy investigated the subject on the spot 

* As in another passage, Japan must be a slip for Georgia, natural on the part of Kaempfer, 
who visited Japan 1 

® An evident mistake. Arzmjan in Armenia was lost to Persia after a.d. 1514 Arsinjan 
lies east of the rums of Persepolis, but no other record of its industries seems to exist. 

* Olearius, 272, says that the springs of nefte were farmed out. According to Sanson, 98. 
“la douane de naphte” of Shamakhi (Shirvan) produced 1 000 000 livres, i.e. circa 22.000 tomans. 
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with such “sendings*' (ff. 89b, 98a) must be the Managers administering the territories 
under the Khassa^, the *dmils are either the officers in the district of Isfahan specially 
assigned to the Khassa, cf. f. 71b, or financial agents in provinces; under gdrak-yaraq 
some special purveyors must be meant, possibly delegated by the Bu5mtat and 
possessing a special knowledge of the quality of goods.^ 

The goods assigned on some special localities were counted as taxes. From 
Chardin, VII, 330, we know that the King received carpets in payment of rent for the 
lands allotted to the carpet-weavers. It was natural that this kind of contributions, 
directly associated with the needs of the Royal Buyutat, should be registered 
separately from the rest of the revenue, and this explams the rubric of Arhdb-i 
tdhdml. Who was responsible for this Department ? As already stated, v.s., p. 140, 
the term arhab~i tahdvll must refer to the Heads of the departments {sahih’-]am*dn) 
of the Royal Workshops, but, in a more general sense, it may have been usedTor the 
whole staff under the Nazir, whose business it was to receive and keep consignments 
of goods and raw stuffs intended to be used in the Royal Household. 

To sum up, the amount of Persian State Revenue may be estimated in the region 
of 800.000 tomans. Outside this sum remains the revenue collected directly by the 
Royal Khassa. Nearly 22 per cent, of the State revenue apparently also went into 
the Khassa. The land-taxes (?) registered in the avaraja-books were responsible 
for 61 per cent, of the total; the levies coming under the heading of dabita, for I4'5 
per cent.; the revenue from mines, for 2 per cent., and the goods remitted to the 
Keepers for 1/5 per cent. 

(c) Revenue according to European Sources 

The amount of the Shah's revenue greatly interested all the visitors to his 
dominions but, in the absence of any official statistics and the secrecy obtaining in 
such matters of state interest, the estimates were purely hypothetical and their 
claim to veracity is limited to single details. 

An estimate of Shah Tahmasp's resources belongs to Dr. Minadoi (a.d. 1558). 
He picked up his facts dunng a seven years' sojourn in Syria and Constantinople 
where there were observers watching the situation in Persia, but naturally hostile 
to the Safavids. Minadoi's estimate was much utilised by the contemporary writers. 
According to it the Shah's revenue amounted to “4-5,000,000 gold," but he finally 
raised it to 8,000,000 by imposing a compulsory rate of exchange. At the period of 
decline under Muhammad Khuda-banda, when much Persian territory was lost to 
Turkey, the revenue of Persia was only slightly superior to 2,000,000 (“gold"). 

According to the Venetian ambassador d'Alessandri, who visited Persia towards 
the end of Shah Tahmasp's reign, the king'sTncome amounted to “three millions of 
gold" ( ?). As “duties" were inexistent in Persia, the revenue consisted of the follow- 
ing items: 

One-sixth of the produce of the land, of com and other plants; 


1 Kaempfer, 139: Vaziri vocantur Gubematores Dominiorum et Provinciarum earum quarum 
reditus sacrati sunt in Anlae militisque Regii sustentationem. 

® The term is Turkish* garah, ''necessary/* yaraq in a general sense (from yaramaq, "to be 
useful") "an implement, an object possessing some utility." In a special sense yaraq means 
"arms." The compound stands then for "purveyor of necessary things, or of arms.** Under 
1004/1595, the *Alam-ara, 352, records the appointment of Allah-verdx-khan to Pars: "it was 
decreed that every year he should take with him to Pars 300 ghulams of the Royal Khassa and 
employ them for lesser posts {khidamat’i juz*) in every vilayat, in order that out of local revenue 
{mandfi*) they should supply {saranjam) arms and implements appertaining to service (yaraq va 
ashab~i yasdq). Ibid,, 287: dzuqa va yardq, "food and arms.'* 01earius,4,Eng. tr„ 211: "the 
hereh jerah, or ordinary steward of His Majesty's Household" (?). 
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an annual pa57ment of 66 pieces of gold (rather more than 4 sequins of gold) per 
1000 “archi’’ {jarihl), of which ten go to an ordinary field, so that one pays 
less than \ ducat for a field; 

5 per cent, of the rent of houses; 

a capitation of 5, 7 or 8 ducats on each house of Christians; 

a tax on animals: 40 sheep paid 15 bisti (=3 ducats), the male animals being 
excepted; a cow, 2 ducats, etc. 

Vechietti (1586) evaluated Khuda-Banda's total revenue in peace-time at "5 
million gold,'' the revenue of Isfahan being 32,000 tomans = 700,000 ducats (each 
of 10 reali), and that of Shiraz on the same scale. 

In his careful compilation on Persia, de Laet (a.d. 1633), on the authority of one 
of his Dutch countr5mien,^ evaluates the revenue collected by Shah ‘Abbas at 357,000 
tomans, or 14,280,000 florins. This sum represented for the most part the produce 
of silk, the fruits of the gardens belonging to the Shah, some moderate custom 
revenues (minuta portoria) and the lease of caravansarais. In it was not included 
what the Shah received from various princes, lands and cities. 

Sir Thomas Herbert, 330, possibly follows Minadoi in estimating Shah Tahmasp's 
revenue in 1560 at “8,000,000 crowns (?), from 50 sultans who farmed his income," 
and then de Laet, in spying that Shah ‘Abbas “at this day from silk and other duties 
receives yearly above 9,000,000 [crowns ?], 14,280,000 florins, some say 357,000 tomans 
which in ours is about 1,190,000 pounds sterling."^ 

^Olearius, ed. 1656, pp. 668--70, who completed his work in 1639, heard an estimate 
of the Shah's revenue as being over 8,000,000 Reichsthalers (i.e. more probably 
640.000 than 160.000 tomans) Of these, the revenue of Qandahar stood for 1,000,000 
and was nearly equalled by those of Erivan and Babylonia (Baghdad). The environs 
of Isfahan yielded 40,000 Rth. Olearius also refers to the numerous tolls, the duties 
on silk, on the sale of animals, on baths and brothels, on the irrigation of gardens 
(9 ‘abbasi on an area of 40 x 30 cubits), on the Armenians (100,000 men at 2 Rth. 
per head), etc., for some of which he quotes only the rates of assessment. He also 
mentions the lease of the fisheries of Gilan (25,000 Rth.), of oil-weUs (4,000 Rth.) 
and of caravansarais, of which there were 24 in Isfahan alone, each bringing 200-300 
tomans (yearly?). 

The only European estimate which is based on a special study of Persian finance, 
made in the course of a long sojourn in the country, is that given by Chardin, V, 
394-415. We shall analyse it in detail and supplement it by some contemporary 
data found in Kaempfer, Sanson, etc. 

A. From the State territories, i.e. the great provinces {mamdlik) in which the 
King possessed no lands,^ he received only some customary contributions {rusum ) : 

{a) Ordinary, consisting of a tax (?),® or a definite amount of the best products 
of the country, e.g. butter of Kurdistan, wine and slaves of both sexes of Georgia, 
such sendings being called hdrkhdna-yi shah, “the King's caravan." 

(&) Extraordinary, consisting of presents of the same kind, some rare objects 
and offerings for the New Year. Although this part of the sendings was registered 


^ P. 174; a quodam nostronim accepi. 

® Consequently, he takes i toman for 6s. qd. 

» Olearius, 559, explains that the rate of i Rth. m Persia was i 'abbasi (« 1/50 toman), 
although in weight i Rth. was equal up to 4 *abbasi. In Meissen currency (**Meissnische Miintze*') 
I 'abbasi was equal to 8 groschen and 8 pfennigs. 

* “Le roi n*y a point de fonds en propre,*' 

* Kaempfer, 97, counts 5 abbasis, or "‘decern argenti drachmae, per jugerum*" (^arihl), while 
Sanson, 97, says: “li Roy tire environ 15 sols . . . de chaque aipent." 
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by the Pishkash-nms and not by the Divan, in practice their amount was regulated 
by custom. 

B. From the demesnes [khdssd], of which the King was the seigneur, he collected 
all the revenue, i.e. 1/3 of every produce of the land (v.s., p. 23). 

C. Seignorial rights: 

{a) Levies on herds. The King possessed few herds of his own, but through 
specify appointed chohdn-hdsMs levied 1/7 of fleece and young animals (cf. chupdn- 
hegif ff. 67b, 69a); from the foals, 1/3 of their price was collected, but the latter was 
evaluated very low. 

{b) The tax on silk and cotton was equal to 1/3 of the produce.^ 

(c) The mines of metals and precious stones and pearl-fisheries belonged to the 
King,^ but 1/3 of the produce was levied preferably, because (?) of the costliness of 
production (“mais on enleve le tiers preferablement pour les frais ou la d6pense*'?). 

{d) The coins brought 2 per cent to the King, in addition (?) to what was levied 
for the salaries of the offlciais and the cost (‘‘sans ce qu'on Idve pour les gages des 
offlciers et pour les frais*'), v.s., p. 130. 

{e) Taxes on water^ the neighbourhood of Isfahan alone producing 4,000 tomans® 
and the river of Pars (“Araxes,” i.e. Polvar) 1000 1., Kaempfer, 96. 

(/) Poll-tax on non-Muslim, both local and foreign.^ According to Du Mans, 46, 
the Jews and Armenians had to pay a khardj oxjizya of one ''medical'* [i.e. mithqal = 
4*69 grammes] of gold per head of each adult male®; also Kaempfer, 96. The poll- 
tax of the Indians (f. 67a; sardna-yi Hunud) must have produced considerable sums 
too for, according to Chardin, VI, 164, there were some 20,000 Indians in Isfahan 
alone (according to Kaempfer, 175, decies mille Indos ex Multhania). 

(g) Tax on the shops {bumcha) of the artisans and traders, of whom the latter 
paid a double amount (called by Kaempfer tutUaar}, i.e. apparently *mdliydt-i 
Hujjdr). On buntcha see above, p. 148, and also Du Mans, 33, Tavernier, Book V, 
ch. 10, and Kaempfer, 96. The lump sum to be collected from a guild was distributed 
among its members by the Kalantar, f. 77a. Chardin says that each shop had to 
pay 10-20 sous, i.e. 1/90-1/45 of a toman. 

(h) Road ^toUs (“plages," rdhddn), originally established for the remuneration 
of the road-guards, were increased in the later times so as to form a considerable 
item of state revenue (Kaempfer: “non contemnendam aerarii partem"). According 
to Oleaiius, Eng. tr., 272, “there is hardly any bridge or passage . . . but there is 
something to be paid." 

(i) Custom houses were very imperfectly organised. Only in the Persian Gulf 
were the customs levied ad valorem (10 per cent.) ; on the other frontiers they were 
levied per loads, personal kit being exempted and each eleventh load free/ Under 
‘Abbas II, the customs of Bandar-‘Abbasi and Kong produced 1,100,999 Hvres, 


1 Oleanus, 668, estimates the duty on silk at 10 Rth. per bale, Gilan producing 8,000 bales, 
Mazandaran 2,000, Shirvan 3,000, Georgia and Armenia 5,000, Qarabagh 2,000, i.e. 20,000 in all, 
to say nothing of Khorasan. Consequently the duties exceeded 200,000 Rth. {or 4.000 tomans) . 

* See, however, f, 129b: the Governor of Ba^rayn had a credit of 1000 1. for bu3dng pearls. 

» According to Olearius, 669: 16,000 Reichsthalers (possibly a mistake for 160.000 Rth. = 
3200 tomans ’). 

* Olearius, 669 : 1,000,000 Armenians paying two Reichsthalers per head. 

® It appears from the interesting document XI in Or. 4935, that the Julfa Armenians living 
in Isfahan paid nearly 580 tomans as vajh-i jizya-yi muqta*% va vasm aUvizam va rusum~% 
darughdkt. *‘Julah'* in this case is not "a weaver*' but "*JulfS.,’* cf. *Alam-ara, 445. Thevenot, 
216, says that the Jews (refractory to conversion) paid “un sequin par teste par an,” while the 
Armenians, who had a Kalantar of their own and a darugha appointed by the Shah, paid 500 1 . 
yearly. V.i., p. 200. 
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circa 24.000 tomans, but under Shah Sula5mian they fell to 4-5000,000 livres 
{circa lo,ooo t.), and it was not until 1674 that the Government made up their minds 
to farm them out, for 1,200,000 livres. According to Kaempfer, 93, who spent much 
time in the Persian Gulf, the customs levied on the Caspian sea produced little^; 
more important was the produce of the southern ports, namely, Bandar-* Abbasi, 
Bandar-Kong and Bandar-Rig. The Europeans paid little. The English, as a 
compensation for their help in expelling the Portuguese, were exempted from import 
and export duties, and were moreover to receive half of the produce of the Gombroon 
custom-house,^ though in fact they compromised at 1000 tomans, which amounted 
only to 1/5 of the total due to them. The Portuguese also enjoyed freedom of 
commerce, in return for their abandonment of the formerly occupied coasts; they 
also claimed half of the customs of Kong in view of the treaty by which they had 
ceded the island of Bahrayn and its pearl-fisheries (cf. our f. 130b). The Dutch 
succeeded in obtaining the privilege of annual free importation of a contingent of 
goods to the amount of 20.000 (in fact 25.000) tomans, and the transportation of 
these goods inland without any further examination, 10 per cent, being paid on the 
merchandise in excess of this norm.^ The French, in spite of their efforts to secure 
freedom from duties, were seldom successful, and other nations were never exempted 
from payment. The income of Gombroon (i.e. Bandar-*AbbasI) was c%rca 10.000 t., 
that of Kong somewhat less, and that of Bandar-Rig still less, for its bar was becoming 
inaccessible to loaded boats. 

B, Casual revenue from confiscations and presents sent to the Court. It was 
a rule that anyone who had incurred the Shah's disgrace lost his property: **on lui 
ote ses biens, ses esclaves, et quelquefois jusqu'a sa femme et ses enfants. . , . 
Toute la nature, pour ainsi dire se souleve contre lui; car souvent on lui refuse une 
pipe de tabac, et quelquefois un verre d'eau," Chardin,. V, 285.^ To the same 
category of revenue belonged sums of money which the governors had to pay when 
the King sent them a robe of honour. This latter practice was so regular that Chardin, 
V, 406, considers it as a special **taxe sur les aises," v.s., p. 136. Finally, under this 
heading must be mentioned the 'avdrid 4 divan, i.e. the extraordinary subsidies 
(**aubaines”) collected for the keep of Ambassadors, for public festivities and fire- 
works. V.s., p. 22, note 4. 

E. Labour services (corvees) to which the artisans were bound, or a money 
substitute of the corvees (vs., p. 20). Particularly onerous must have been the 
contributions of the professions engaged in building. According: to Le Brun, 297, 
Shah Sultan Husayn's passion for new palaces and gardens cost him nothing. 
**When he has an inclination to erect any new edifice, his will is made publicly known 
by sound of trumpets, that such as are attached to his interest may atten^and 
contribute towards the completion of the intended building. Upon this g^eral 


1 Sanson,^ 99, estimates the revenue from the **douane'* of Gilan at 80,000 t ; perhaps putting 
into **douane’* a broader meaning than only ‘‘custom house.*’ 

* Cl Sir W. Foster, England's Quest of Eastern Trade, p. 312. 

® This IS the tithe referred to on f. 130b. 

^Sanson, no, and Kaempfer, 53, quote some striking cases of these changes of fortune. 
Chardin, V, 229, while describmg the tyranny of the Shahs, says* “nen ne met ^ convert des 
extravagances de leur caprice, ni probite, ni m^rite, m zMe, ni services rendus : un mouvement de 
leur fantaisie, marqu6 par un mot de la bouche, ou par un signe des yeux, renverse h. I’instant les 
gens les mieux 4 tabhs. . les prive des biens, de la vie; et tout cela sans aucune forme de proems.” 
However, the “flames of the august ire’* fell almost exclusively on the heads of his courtiers. 
Says Chardin, %hid., 231 : “Mais apres tout, hors du rang des courtisans et des plus grands seigneurs, 
je n’ai jamais vu ni entendu dire que le roi ait fait outrage personnel sur le champ et sans 
procedure.** 
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summons, artificers of all sorts flock to the Court from all parts in order to offer 
their service, through loyalty, without any expectation, or hope of reward; nor do 
the grandees, or lords of the court, ever fail to send other workmen at their expense/' 
As the grandees themselves drew most liberally on the labour services of their sub- 
jects, one need not imagine that the labour they procured for their sovereign caused 
them much expense. 

Chardin insists on the great difficulty of estimating the absolute amount of the 
Shah's revenue, of which even the Ministers of State were not fully cognisant: 
''chacun sait ce qui est de son departement, et guere davantage." According to 
Chardin, the principal embarrassments were that the sources of revenue in Persia 
were administered by the State (en regie) and not farmed out (as in France !), and 
secondly, that the system of assignments {tiyul, etc.) withdrew many lands from the 
Government’s control. With these reserves Chardin presents the result of his 
observations in the following table.^ 


State lands (circa loo ooo per province) * 

Demesnes 

Namely Rasht over . . . . 2.000 000 francs. 

Mazandaran . . . . 600.000 livres 

Parthia (Khorasan) . . 450.000 „ 

Fars 800 000 „ 

Roll-tolls and customs duties . . 

Presents (etrennes) 

Tobacco duties (of which Isfahan stood for 100 000 livres) etc 


2 000 000 francs 
14.000 000 „ 


6 000 000 „ 

5-6 000 000 „ 

I 000.000 hvres 


Total of the King’s revenue: 32.000.000 livres == 700.000 tomans. 


This calculation of a foreign observer represents a remarkable achievement for 
it comes close enough to the sum of 785.623 t. 8809 d. which is given in our confi- 
dential source. We must not forget, however, that our source gives only a part of 
the Khassa revenue and omits to mention the purely khassa provinces, which 
Chardin, on the contrary, includes in his estimate. 

Kaempfer, 96-7, is much vaguer in taking the revenue from customs and from 
lands as being 400.000 tomans. Under the heading of "questus venerei vel mixti” 
he records 1000 tomans **quos Rex ex solis ducit lupanaribus,” v.s., p. 139. This 
money was undoubtedly a weight on the conscience of the more sanctimonious kings. 
In 939/1532 Shah Tahmasp, being 20 years old, caused the taxes (vujuh) from public- 
houses, gambling hells and brothels {bayt al 4 utf) to be cancelled from the financial 
books {dafatir), see *Alam-drd, 95. It was no easy proposition, however, to check- 
mate vice, and Shah ‘Abbas found a clever device to circumvene the moral difficulty, 
V.S., p. 139. For the rest of the revenue, Kaempfer remarks: “quod cetera ferant 
genera, accurate non licet assequi cum eandem quotannis mensurammon impleant.” 


(B) Expenditure (Table III) 

The table begins similarly to the other tables: 

{a) Grand total of expenditure in cash.® 


^ Chardin, V, 412-3, counts now in francs and now in livres, the two terms equally referring to 
the silver com of zo sols. He usually reckons i toman = 45 5 hvres ===15 ^cus, but on p. 413 
he rounds up i toman to 50 livres. 

* Probably the sums registered m the avaraja. 

* The items expressed "in kind” are negligible 
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(b) The totals of expenditure of the Divan and Private Departments, the sum of 
both being equal to (a). 

Total cash . . . . . . 625 273 6000 4 * 

Divan Dept . . . . 507 400 6300+ 

Pnvate Dept. .. .. .. 117873 9300 4 - 


625.274 5600+ 

(c) Opens with the total of the ti5ml and hama-sala salary, followed by the 
enumeration of single items, for which the author's totals must be more reliable than 
the totals calculated on the basis of the scribe's copy, though the latter follow the 
former very closely. 

(a) Ctvtl staff; 


(i) Some princesses 


2 191 

6300 

(2) Amirs and governors 


396.792 

0000 

(3) Farrashes 


5 956 

50004- 

(4) Yasavulan-i §uhbat . . 


4 721 

7420 

(5) Doctors 


499S 

13004- 

(6) Workmen 


6542 

10004- 

(7) Yasavuis 


1.587 

17004- 

Mthtary staff , 

(8) Artillery men 


I 942 

50004- 

(9) Qurchis 


25 572 

67004- 

(10) Ghulams 


18 261 

5200 

(ii) Tufangchis, etc. 


21 960 

3300+ 

(12) Ghazis 


2 777 

5850 

(13) Garrisons 


2 124 

87004- 

Others 


7.892 

17004- 

As calculated . . 

.. 

503 320 

9170+ 

As indicated 


491,896 

5700 


(d) Under lahvtl must be understood the sums credited to various officials for 
producing or acquiring certain commodities 

As calculated . . 36.483 98004- 

As indicated . . 40.391 4569 

Under Revenue (Table II) the share of the arbab-i tahavil is given as 1.493 1. 3716 d. 
and we have to conclude that the much more important sum of expenditure figuring 
under the present paragraph was covered by an additional allocation from the 
general budget. 

{e) Under **soyurghal, etc." are combined various kinds of grants having the 
character of special favours (soyurgkdl, v.s., p. 27, mu'dfl, "exemption," vazlfa, 
“pension," muqarran, “regular subvention," madad 4 ma'dsh, “subvention to sub- 
sistence," madad-i kharj, subvention to expenses," mu$allam%, v.s., p. 27), as well 
as ikhrdjdt, representing “occasional and various disbursements," and zakat^ “alms 
of pious nature." 

As calculated 67.235 11004- 

As indicated . . 93 032 05004- 

The items (c), (d), (e) are meant to specify the different classes of payments which 
go up for working the total (a) : 

Total (a) . , , . 625.273 60004- 

Total of (c), (d), (e) 625.320 07694- 

The calculated sum of (c), (d), {e), viz. 607.040 1. 0070 d. suggests that some of the 
items have been omitted by the scribe. 
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The earlier travellers know little of the expenditure of the Shahs. Alessandri, 
226, does not go beyond stating that the expenditure * 'which actually comes from the 
treasury is very small/’ as the king has to pay only 5,000 qurchis, who act as body- 
guard; nor does he even pay them in money for he gives them uniforms and horses, 
putting on them whatever value he thinks fit in advance for their salaries. 

Contrary to his valuable account of the Shah’s Revenue, Chardin, V, 498, is very 
brief in estimating the Expenditure: 

Kitchen and the “small” wardrobe 
Workshops {^‘ateliers et galenes”) 

Household (“sa maison et tout son tram”) 

Troops paid by the Shah 
Harem.. .... 


34 000.000 


3 000 000 

4 000.000 
10 000.000 
13 000.000 

4 000.000 


Chardin omits to say in what currency he reckons this expenditure. Apparently 
he does it in livres toumois, in which case the total would be equivalent to about 
750.000 tomans This is an evident contradiction of Chardin’s estimate of the 
balance which we shall consider below. 

Kaempfer, 97, is entirely at a loss to estimate the annual expenditure of Persia 
and, in despair, winds up with an exclamation: Quis ea determinabit ? 


(C) Balance (Tables II and III) 

To 785.623 t. 8809 d. of revenue our source counts 625.273 t. 6000 d. of expen- 
diture, the excess of revenue over expenditure being 160.350 1. 2809 d., or circa 
20 per cent, of the total revenue. From a purely financial point of view this is a 
very creditable achievement on the part of the responsible authorities, but the 
revelations of our source fall very short of what Chardin says in his book, V, 414, 
namely, that the Shah "does not spend a twentieth (s^'c) part of what enters his 
Treasury," and that therefore he is "le plus riche monarque de TUnivers."^ On 
the other hand, Chardin reports a Persian saj^g that the Shah spends daily 
1000 tomans while he receives 1200 tomans. This vox fopuli reflects truly enough 
the excess of the Shah’s revenue over his expenditure, but in absolute figures 
(365.000 1. and 438.000 1.) it is surely an understatement. 

No European was ever allowed to penetrate far beyond the threshold of the 
Shah’s Treasury,^ but some unexpected light comes from an Oriental source. In 
his "History of the Kurds," Sharaf-khan of Bitlis says that, on his appointment as 
am%r al-umara-yi Akrdd he was commissioned by Shah Isma'il II,® to make an in- 
ventory of the Treasury and the other property {bayt al-mdl va sdHr al-amvdl) of 
Shah Tahmasp (d. 15 May, 1576). The author insists on the extreme parsimony 
{Mrs) of the late Shah,^ saying that, since Chingiz khan’s time, no sovereign had ever 


^ Accordmg to Sanson, 102, the Shah, after deduction of expenses (“tous frais faits”), had 
every year 800.000 tomans, or 28 000 000 livres (this latter sum being wrong, for Sanson himself 
reckons 1 1. = 45 livres, cf. the customs of Gilan 80 000 1., or 3 600 000 livres). 

® See Chardin, V, 430-3, on his visit to the Treasury: in one room he saw some 3000 bags 
containing 50 1. each. 

® Sharaf-ndma, ed. Vehammov-Zemov, I, 453, II, 251--2. 

* The Venetian ambassador d' Alessandri, 217, 220, quotes striking examples of Tahmasp^s 
avarice. He bought textiles in Khorasan and Aleppo and then gave them in payment to the 
soldiers at ten times the value He acted as usurer by giving his servants loans of 20-50,000 
scudi at 20 per cent per year, whereas they lent this money at 60-80 per cent to the nobles of 
the Court awaiting rank and appointments, etc. 
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amassed such a quantity of cash money {nuqud) and precious textiles, vases, etc., 
and then gives the following list: 

Gold and silver in coins or obliterated”^. . . . . . , . 380 000 tomans 

Ingots (khisht) of gold and silver, each weighing 3000 mithqals . . 600 ingots 

Overcoats (sar-push) of gold and silver [brocade] . . . 800 pieces 

Silk (havlr) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 200 kharvars 

Robes (jama va faraja) made of precious stuffs . . . . 30.000 pieces 

Arms and equipment (yardq), consistmg of jubba (breast-plates), 
jaushan (coats of mail), kajlm (protective coats heavily 
padded with silk), baygustuvdn (ditto for horses), all ready 
m the jabba-khdna (arsenal) for . . . . . . . 30 000 horse 

She-camels . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 000 heads 

Arab mares . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 000 „ 

The Shah*s own riding horses in stables . . . . . 200 „ 

For memory 

Workshops and bu3nitat, such as kitchen, farrash-khana, 
nkab-khana, etc. 

Taxes (mdl-va-khardj), at some places of Azarbayjan, Shirvan 


and Arran, had not been collected for 7-9 years, having 
been left on the responsibility of the ralyat and tribu- 
taries (ahUi dhimma, “Christians” ?). 

Certain important articles, like jewels, are not shown in Sharaf al-din's report. 
On the other hand, the taxes neglected for so many years were hardly an asset, and 
the liabilities were also considerable.^ In any case, the matter-of-fact report which 
seems to cover the whole of the Shah’s resources (viz. both Divan and Khassa), is 
far from countenancing Chardin’s rose-coloured picture. Under Isma'il II and 
Muhammad Khuda-banda the Treasury^ had to pay the arrears of the army so that 
men without any distinction (majhuJ) received 100-220 tomans in cash (ayn al-mdl).^ 
It is possible that 'Abbas I and his successors did increase the reserves of the 
Treasury. According to Olearius, 66g, Shah 'Abbas left 3600 pounds of gold vessels 
(Engl. tr. 7200 marks). On the other hand, the new troops also required some 
additional expense, and surely the proportion of Revenue and Expenditure could 
not rise to 20:1. 

Our analysis shows what a valuable source we possess in the Tadhkirat al-muluk, 
which enriches our knowledge of Safavid Persia in a most conspicuous way. If our 
"budget” is not so explicit as we should like it to be, we should remember that even 
in Europe the idea of a rigorous budget (in the technical sense) belongs to very 
recent times.^ 

The resources of the Shahs of Persia can be best appraised by comparison with 
the revenue of a great European state. For the period round about the year 1700, 
roughly corresponding to the date of the Tadhkirat al-muluk, A. Moreau de Jonnes® 


^ Mutatallis, perhaps coins ready but not yet stamped ? 

2 Ahsan al 4 avdr%kh^ 489, with some malice* “m the days of Shah Tahmasp the tranquilhty 
of the ra'iyat was perfect. His Majesty did not send governors (ddrugha) , therefore, war was 
perpetually (!) going on among the rahyats of Azarbayan. The army was so disposed towards 
the Shah that for 14 years he did not pay their salaries, and yet no one complained and they 
were assiduous in their service,” On the situation in Azarbayjan, tbtd , 455: some local rebels 
were masters of Tabnz for two years. These facts receive an interesting confirmation from the 
ambassador d'Alessandri's report 

® AJisan aUtavdrikh, 481, 503, 

* Cf H Sde, Franzosische Wtrtschaftsgeschichte, Jena, 1936, II, 98. 

^ Etat Sconomtque et social de la France, 1589-171 5, Pans, 1867. The author ^ves the following 
items of the revenue in milhons of francs: tailles, 90; capitation, 41; dixibme (tithe), 50; gabelles, 
41; aides, 28; domaines d'occident, contrdle, 40, douanes ou traites, 25; impots divers, 50; 
totalling 365 million francs 
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estimated the annual revenue of the French treasury at 365,000,000 francs. The 
cost of collecting this sum represented an additional levy on the population amounting 
to 122,000,000 francs. Moreover, enormous sums were obtained from arbitrary 
expedients, such as the deterioration of coins, the introduction of paper money, the 
sale of offices, loans, confiscations, etc. For the period of 1700-1715 some 1,300 
million francs were collected in this way, i.e. roughly 100 million per year (i franc 
of the period representing i*6fr.’of 1867). Consequently the amount yearly con- 
tributed by the French people was equal to 355 + 122 + ^00 = 577 miUion francs. 
Meanwhile France had a population of 19 millions, of whom 91 per cent, were 
proletarians. 

The 785,623 t. of registered Persian revenue represent a sum of 35,745,846.6 
livres, i.e. about i/io of the regular French taxation alone. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the Persian population could not exceed one-half of that of 
France and possibly was considerably lower. Nor can the data of the TM, be as 
exhaustive as the French statistics. The lower classes suffered greatly from various 
kinds of exactions and corvees, yet the whole system could not compare with the 
extortions of the ancien regime, as definitely stated by Chardin, who was equally at 
home in the affairs of his own country and Persia. 


1 A companson between the budgets of Persia and England is less easy. S. Dowell, A History 
of Taxation and Taxes in England, 1884, II, 65, thinks that at the end of the reign of William III 
(airca 1702), the produce of the revenue from taxes "may be taken at about four millions and a 
quarter. The interest of the debt was now 1,174,000 £. The average naval and military ex- 
pendifure from 1698-1700 had been 1,299,000 £ In the second edition of the book, 1888, II, 62, 
■^e author estimates the revenue in 1702 as follows: 


Land tax at 2 sh. . . . . , . . . £1,000,000 

Other direct taxes .. .. .. .. 250,000 

Inland duties varying in different years: 1700 over 1,000,000 

1702.. 1,400,000 

Port duties: 1693 688,000 

After the war . . . . . . 1,500,000 

Stamp duties . . . . . . . . . . 94,000 


Meanwhile the population of England was: in 1672, 5,500,000, and in 1712, 6,280,000, see Mulhall, 
The Diet, of Statistics, 1899, p. 444. 
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[Note , — I have relegated to this section of the book some subsidiary matters which 
by themselves would merit detailed investigation and require much preliminary 
research in the sources For the moment they can, only be treated in a general 
way; but even such hints and suggestions may prove not unwelcome to the 
future explorers of Persian history.] 

I Turks and Iranians in Persia 
II The supporters of the early lords of Ardabil 
III Land-tenure in Persia 
IV. Routine of official instances. 

V. The language and style of the T,M 
VI An additional selection of literature 

I 

Iranians and Turks 

From the beginning of the tenth century a.d. the basic fact of the social and 
political organisation of Persia has been the dual character of its population, namely, 
the opposition between the native Iranians (both the sedentar}^ inhabitants of towns 
and '^ages and the semi-nomad mountaineers) — on one hand, and the Turk invaders 
and new-comers (either warriors or cattle-breeders) — on the other. 

The establishment of a balance between the two elements was a trying problem 
of administration, but, in spite of the disparity of material force, the contest usually 
ended in the gradual absorption of the stronger Turks by the more cultured Iranians. 

The stages of Turkish influx in Persia may be resumed briefly as follows. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century the Ghuz (Turcoman) tribes, which had 
been gathering strength in Transoxiana, swept over Persia, occupied the regions 
most suitable for cattle-breeding and succeeded in Turkicising large areas in the 
North-West. 

The Khwarazmian domination (1194-1220) was too short to bring any permanent 
changes and the Khwarazmian Turks^ had to seek refuge as far as Asia Minor, Syria 
and Eg3^t.^ 

Nor did the Mongols affect the situation fundamentally. There was only a limited 
number of pure Mongols in the West; many of them fell in battle and the rest were 
rapidly assimilated by the local population. In any case, the Mongols strengthened 
the position of the Turks whom they found on the spot, either by adding to them some 
new Turkish' elements of their army, or by supporting the Turks, who by their 
language and mode of life were looked upon as the ^ Mongols' cousins.® In Persia 


^ Most probably with an admixture of elements still speaking the ancient Iranian language 
of Khwarazm, the traces of which disappear only towards the end of the 14th century. 

* On the extermination of 6,000 Khwarazmians m Tabriz in 621/1224, see I. Athir, XII, 272, 
cf. also d'Ohsson, III, 67. After the death of Jalal al-din, great numbers of Khwarazmians 
gathered in upper Mesopotamia round I^arran (hiladuhum wa htya Harr an), whence they were 
harassing Syria and behaving ‘like Tatars” until finally the Ayyubid Ibrahim of Ilims on one 
hand and Badr al-din of Mausil utterly defeated them in 638 A second time they were beaten 
on the Khabur in 640; see Abul-Fida, ed Reiske, Iv, 455-61, 469 (in the editor*s note 310, 
Khwarazmians seem to be confused with Khorasanians). On the fugitive Kh chiefs to whom 
fiefs were allotted in Asia Minor, see Ibn Bibi, Persian text, ed. Houtsma, pp. 188, 191. 

® Ibn al-Athxr, XII, 252, says that beyond Darband the Mongols were met by the Alans and 
Qipchaq. The Mongols said to the Qipchaq * ” You and we are one race (nal^nu wa antum jtnsun 
wahidun), but these Alans do not belong to you that you should help them, nor is your rehgion 
like theirs.” The Qipchaq abandoned the Alans, but later the Mongols turned against them, 
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proper, the Mongolian language did not survive, ^ nor have the Central Asian Turkish 
dialects left any considerable traces, except in the historical works of the period. 
The same can be said of the short domination of the Timurids whose Chaghatay 
Turkish met with no success west of Herat. 

On the contrary, the domination of the two Turcoman dynasties, the Qara- 
qoynnlu and Aq-qoyunlu, drew back to the east the numerous tribes which, at the 
Seljuk period, had moved farther into Armenia, Upper Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 
This amounted to a reunion of parts of the same Ghuz nation and a further saturation 
of Persia with Turcoman elements. Whatever the role of the Safavids in the awaken- 
ing of the national feeling of Persia,^ the beginning of the dynasty can be represented, 
not inaccurately, as a third wave of the eastward movement of the Turcomans.® 
The great majority of Shah Isma'fl I's supporters belonged to the tribes from Asia 
Minor, Syria and Armenia mixed with the tribes detached from the rival Qara- 
qoyunlu and Aq-qo3mnlu. Even the divan of poems composed by Isma'il under the 
nom de plume of Khata'i^ is in Turcoman Turkish. From his time down to the last 
period of his successors this dialect was the language of the court.® 

The old army of the Safavids [qurchi) was recruited among the Turcomans, ‘'une 
vieille race de bons soldats, gens robustes et 6conomes qui vivent a la campagne 
entre eux, sans se m^ler avec les autres hommes, et qui sont ces p§,tres ou bergers 
sarrasins, qui ont tant de fois change T^tat de la Perse. . . . Ce sont eux proprement 
qu'on appelle *Qizil-bash, ou t^tes rouges.’’® No contemporary European traveller 
seems to have sojourned among the Turcomans, but we may confidently accept that 
the ways of the Turcomans under the Safavids had not changed since 1474 when 
the Venetian ambassador Giosafa Barbaro wrote down his vivid impressions of Uzun 
Hasan’s hordes.’ The Shah-sevans of Mughan, Sava, etc. have preserved to our own 
time the habits and customs of their ancestors. As Chardin states, the Turcomans 
lived apart from the surrounding population. They were cattle-breeders noigrating 
with their herds and flocks from the summer quarters to the winter ones. They were 
organised in clans and obeyed the call of their direct chieftains. They were no party 
to the national Persian tradition. Like oil and water, the Turcomans and Persians 
did not mix freely and the dual character of the population profoundly affected both 
the military and civil administration of Persia. It is true that the Safavids had 
converted their Turcoman adherents to their creed, but with their help, Persia as a 
whole had to be conquered. For some time to come the Shah’s henchmen formed 
the privileged class of aristocracy and the long and painful process of their assimi- 
lation and absorption is the very nerve of the political evolution from Isma'il I to 
‘Abbas I, which we have indicated in the Introduction. 


^ The only Iranian region m which some islands of Mongohans have survived is among the 
Hazaras, in the north-western comer of Afghamstan, see Ramstedt, Mongohca, Helsingfors, 1905. 

® By its isolation from the loose context of “Islamic peoples “ 

» V.s , p. 30. 

^ See Minorsky, The poetry of Shah Isma'd, in BSOS, X/4. 

® Chardin, V, 30; “C’est par ce peuple (Qizil-bash) que la langue turquesque s’est si fort 
introduite dans la partie septentrionale de Perse et surout a la cour qu’on y parle beaucoup plus 
Turquesque que Persan “ Kaempfer, I, 144: “Lingua Aulae Turcica est nimirum stirpi Regiae 
vemacula, atque aha quam nationis, quandoquidem IsmaSl Sophi cum sceptra capesseret, 
sodaiitio Turcicae gentis sua,e stipatus, loqui earn non desiit. Ex Anla mox ad praestantiores 
Persarum familias. . . ita dimanavit, ut pene nunc turpe sit in Persia viro alicuius nominis 
ignorare Turcicam “ Both P. della Valle and du Mans compiled short manuals of the “Court 
Turkish.’* 

® Chardin, V, 299-300, 

’ Hakluyt Society, Vol. 49. 1873, 
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II 

The Supporters of the Lords of Ardabil 

When, towards the end of the thirteenth century a.d., we first come to know the 
lords of Ardabil, they are highly respected shaykhs leading a contemplative life, 
spending their time in prayers and fasting, and credited with supernatural powers. 
In the middle of the fifteenth century the Shfa extremism creeps into the order and 
the young shaykhs consider themselves as the direct emanations of the godhead. 
They dream of holy wars and expeditions against the infidels and their activities, 
from militant, grow frankly military. Shah Isma'il’s grandfather, father and eldest 
brother had fallen in battle,^ before he reaped the fruit of the new policy. He 
succeeded in founding a state by imposing a new religious and political creed on the 
local Iranian population and by further controilmg the latter through a new class of 
tribal aristocracy. 

The more important stages of this development are well known.^ Many details 
are and will remain obscure but the available sources contain a mass of important side- 
lights which give us an idea of the growth of the Safavid propaganda and the elements 
out of which the fabric of the Safavid state was woven. 

The well informed author of the Tdnkh-i Amlnl^ says that Shaykh Safi was 
supported "by the amirs of the vilayat of Talish . . . and the magnates [kuhard) of 
Rum (i.e., Asia Minor). The "army of Talish . . , and the people of Rum" are 
again mentioned under Shaykh Sadr al-din.'* 

The huge compilation c^ed Safvat al-safd quotes numerous stories on Shaykh 
Safi’s canvassing among his murids in the vast area round Ardabil. More interesting 
are the facts attesting his close relations to the Mongol amirs and noblemen, and 
quite particularly with the powerful Amir Choban.® 

Under his grandson Sultan-* Ali, we have more direct indications of the threads 
drawn from Ardabil to the far-away Anatolia. When after his campaign in Asia 
Minor, Timur was passing through Ardabil,® he told Sultan-*Ali to crave a boon. 
The Shaykh begged for the liberation of the prisoners of Rum, and Timur freed 
them all {majmu*) and appointed them to the service of the family of Ardabil. He 
also issued an order (raqam) to the rulers {saldtln) and governors of Rum to the 
effect that the men whom he had freed **and who are the Sufis of the Safavid family," 
wherever they be, should not be oppressed {dast-anddz) or prevented from visiting 
[dmad-u-shud) their Murshid; they must be exempted from pa5nnents to their 


^ See Hinz, AufsHeg, 47, 81, 88, 96. Some echo of Shaykh Haydar's first expedition to the 
Northern Caucasus (1483) has apparently survived in the report of a black fnar taken down by 
G. Barbaro, Hakluyt Society, 1873, p 89. 

2 A number of points has been studied by Babinger, Schetch Bedr ad-din, in Der Islam, IX, 1921, 
and Seddon, Ahsanu't-iawdnkh, II, 1934, 221-2. A good general survey is found in Hmz, Irans 
AufsHeg, 77-9. Ghuiam Sarwar's History of Shah lsma*U, Aligarh, 1939, is helpful for tracing 
up single facts. 

s Bib. Nat , ancien fonds persan loi, ff. 121-122 

^ It IS noteworthy however that Safi al-din’s verses quoted in the Safvat aUsafd and the Silstla 
are either in a local Iranian dialect or m Persian, but not in Turkish ’ See S A Kisravi, Zabdn-i 
bdstdn-i Adharbayagdn, Tehran, 1304/1926. 

^ S.-Safd, Bombay, 1329, 125, cf also Sharaf-ndma, II, 132 This did not prevent the 
tyrannous Chobanid Malik- Ashraf from impnsonmg Shaykh §adr al-din, Silstla, 42. 

® This must have happened in Shawal, 806/Apiil, 1404. ^afar-ndma, II, 573, merely men- 
tions Timur’s stay at Ardabil, but Timur’s benevolence to all kinds of holy men is a well-known 
fact. 
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masters, as well as from government taxes {vtijuhdt-i ra*iyat% va tahmlldt-i dlvdm). 
Out of his own lawful money Timur bought fields and villages in the neighbourhood 
of Ardabil and allotted them as vaqf to the resting place {mazdr) of Shaykh Safi, 
which he recognised as a hast (asylum). He also made over to the Safavid family 
the land taxes {khard]) of the said vilayat. To those of the prisoners who expressed 
the desire to return to Rum permission was granted to do so. Shaykh Sultan-‘Ali 
{jandh-% sultdnl) appointed his representatives [khalifa va-pira) to all the tribes 
[oymdqdt) and said* ‘let your comings and gomgs be not infrequent, for the advent 
[khuruj) of the righteous Duodeciman religion is nigh and you must be ready to 
sacrifice your lives.”^ To this version the Silsilat, p. 43, adds that the Anatolian 
prisoners were settled near the cemetery of Ganja-ba-kul and their descendants 
became known as Sufiyan-i Rumlu.^ 

Much more definite is our information on the propaganda tours of Shaykh ‘Alfs 
grandson and Shah Isma'il’s grandfather.® About a.d. 1448-56, Shaykh Junayd 
being expelled from Ardabil entered into relations with Sultan Murad II (a.d. 1421- 
51). He visited the still independent Qaram^, then the Turcoman tribe of *Varsaq 
in Cilicia, then Jabal-Arsus in the northernmost part of Syria (near the Gulf of 
Alexandretta),^ then Janiq (Samsun) on the Black Sea. He even carried out a raid 
on Trebizond but met with no success (a.d. 1456).® Thereupon he moved to the 
region of Hisn-Kayfa on the Tigris and fcally was invited by the Aq-qoyunlu ruler 
Uzun Hasan to Diyar-Bakr^ where he spent three whole years (1456-9). Junayd 
married Uzun Hasan's sister and when “this news reached the farthest limits of Rum 
and S5Tia, the khalifas of the previous shaykhs became inclined to serve him," 
TaHkh-i AmiM, f. 123b. 

The propaganda concerning the divinity of Shah Ismail's father, Shaykh Haydar, 
is attributed by the same source, f. 125V, to “the ignoramuses of Rum, that erring 
crowd of fiendish imagination” (f. 125 v). Haydar was supported by the khalifas 
of his father, who were pouring in from all parts, while the “excessive obeisance of 
the men of Rum” affected his morals unfavourable (f. I26r). During the preparation 
of his first expedition to Daghestan “a great number of men of Rum, Talish and 
Siyah-kuh (= Qaraja-dagh)” gathered round him (f. I27r), and this levy is further 
described as “the blue-clad people of Talish, the ill-starred people of Siyah-kuh® 
and the unclean lot from among the Shamlu (f. 30a).” The last name most probably 
refers to Hasan-agha Ustajalu, “who was one of the amirs of Shamlu” (f. I39r). The 
desperate valour of “the infidel sufis of Rumi origin” is recorded in the description 
of Haydar's last battle. 

These quotations show that, although the shaykhs of Ardabil were supported by 


^ The anonymous history of Shah Isma'il, Camb. Add. 200, f. lob. The initial parts of this 
important source (= Br. Mus Or. 3248) were published by Sir D. Ross m the JRAS, April, 1896, 
249-340 In the beginning of the account of Shah IsmaTl’s reign the Ahsan aUtavarikh closely 
follows the same source. 

® Carrib. Add. 200, f. i8a, Ross, 18, confirms the existence in Ardabil of a mahcdla-yi RUmiydn 
in which the boy Isma'il was hidden by a Dhul-Qadar woman. . 

® The chief authority for these exploits is ‘Ashiqpasha-zade, ed. Istanbul, 1332, pp. 264-7. 
In the story relating to Junayd's stay in Qonya, the author (or his source) uses the first person. 

^ *A$hiq-pdshd~zdde, 266, says that Junayd moved on among Turkish nomads {yurukde 
yiirilrken) and, on the road, plundered a certain tJzeyr-oghlu 

® Hinz, 29, 37. 

• The * ‘blue-clad" people must be the peasants dressed in home-spuns, I could not ascertain 
who were the goMolaq whom Evliya-chelebi, II, 290, met in Shirvan, and who have left some 
traces in the topon3any of the district. The reference to the people of Siyah-kuh (Qarajadagh) 
apparently hints at the local celebrity, Babak. 
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the local elements of Talish^ and Qaraja-dagh, their most fanatic supporters were 
recruited among the Turcomans of Rum (Asia Minor) and Sham (S37ria). 

After Haydar’s death, his son Sultm-‘Ali played some part under the Aq-qoyunlu 
Rustam. In a battle which he fought victoriously against the latter’s rival Baysunqur 
he had on his nght wing Husayn beg Shamlu Lala and Rustam beg Qaramanlu, 
and on his left wing Dada beg TaHsh (= Abdal 'All beg) and Khadim beg Khalifa, 
Camb. MS., i6a, Ross, 10. As the followers began to gather round Sultan-'Ali he 
became suspect. Feeling that his end was approaching he appointed Isma'il as his 
successor and sent him to Ardabil with Husayn Lala, Qara-piri beg Qajar, Abdalbeg 
and (^) Dada beg Talish. In Ardabil Isma*il was hidden by some relatives and 
faithful friends, and then taken by Rustam beg Qaram^lu to the village of Karkan( ?) 
in the Baghrow mountains. ^ On the advice of the faithful Mansur beg Qipghaqi, 
Husa5m Lala, Qiriq (?) Sidi 'Ali,^ Cholpan beg, Khadim beg Khalifa, Dada beg, 
K6k-*Ali beg etc., the protection of the Governor of Rasht Amir Ishaq was sought 
for Isma'il. He was escorted to Gilan by Rustam beg, Muhammadi beg Turkman, 
the latter's brother Ahmadi and 80 sufis. On the way through Talish, Ismail was 
hospitably treated by the governors of Tul-i Nav and Gaskar. As the governor of 
Rasht was not in a position to protect Ismail, the sufis took their ward to Lahijan, 
where he was entrusted to the care of the governor Kar-kiya Mirza 'Ali. Ismail 
stayed six years in Lahijan, tiding over the period of internecine strife of the Aq~ 
qo3mnlu. The sufis were flockmg in from all sides, especially from Rum, Qaraja- 
dagh and Ahar.^ Ismail remained in touch with Ardabil. Husayn beg Lala, 
Khadim beg [Khalifat al-] Khulafa and Dada beg, who were in attendance on him, 
formed his little court. 

At the age of thirteen, Ismail decided to return to Ardabil, and was accompanied 
thither by Husayn beg Lala, Abdal ‘Ali beg Dada, Khadim beg Khulafa, Rustam beg 
and Bayram beg Qaramanlu, Ilyas beg Ayghut-oghli (Khinislu) and Qara-piri Qajar. 
He travelled over Daylam and, on the road, sufis from Sham and Rum were joiniifg 
the part5^ At the first muster held at Tarom, 1500 sufis stood under his banner, 
Camb. MS., 27a, Ross, 26. No sooner did Ismail reach Ardabil, than he had to 
leave for the shores of the Caspian sea where he enjoyed the hospitality of Muhammad 
beg Talish.® 

From Talish Ismail penetrated into the mountainous region of Qarab%h (north 
of the Araxes). When, accompanied by 1000 men, he reached the neighbourhood of 
Lake Gokcha-dangiz (Sevang), some friendly advances were made to him by Sultan- 


1 By Talish may be meant a region larger than the present area along the coast of the Caspian. 
According to the Nuzhat aUqulub (written a.d 1340), GMS, 84, Kalaybar (in Qaraja-dagh) has 
*‘a mixed population of Turks and Talish,” and that of ♦Gil^n-i Fadlun” consisted of 50 villages 
of Talish ” As suggested by B V. Miller, Uchen Zap,^ I, 1930, 199-228, the dialectal poems by 
Shaykh Safi, quoted in our sources, may be in medieval TSiishi The highlands of Talish are 
occupied by the spinted tribe of Galish, who sometimes took the highway Ardabil-Astara. 

* Camb MS., f. 188. The Baghrow range runs westward from Savalan Mt. and to the north 
pf the Ardabil-Tabnz road. K.rkan is very possibly a mis-spelling of *Karkdr, the latter being 
now the name of the nver flowing down the northern slope of Baghrow to the south-west of 
Khiyov. 

* A sept of Afshars is called Qiriqlu. 

* Ahar is the new capital of Qaraja-dagh, but here it is probably distinguished from the more 
northerly part of the district 

^ In the spring he spent a night at the house of Naushir-beg Talish, governor of Mughan; 
Ross, p. 31. 
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Husayn Barani, a descendant of the Qara-qoyunlu rulers,^ but Isma'il distrusted him 
^d passed on to Shura-gel, where he was joined by Qaraja-Ilyas (of Bayburt) and 
the sufis of Rum. Over Qaqizm^ (on the Araxes) he pushed on to Arzinjan, at 
which place he was met by 7,000 murids and sufis belonging to the tribes of Ustajalu, 
Shamlu, Rumlu, Takkalu, Dhul-Qadar, Afshar, Qajar and Varsaq, as well as by the 
sufis of Qaraja-dagh. Among the leaders were Muhammad beg Ustajalu, with 200 
of his family and dependents, and 'Abidin beg Shamlu with 300 men. At about the 
same time Bayram-beg Qaramani is mentioned as leading a detachment of Dhul- 
Qadar to the river Kur.^ 

At the decisive battle of Sharur (907/1501) where Isma'il, with his 7,000 horse 
(see above), defeated the Aq-qoyunlu Alvand and his army of 30,000 horse, those 
supporters of the Shah whose origins are indicated were Bayram-beg Qaramanlu, 
Khulafa and Muhammad beg Ustajalu, 'Abdi beg Shamlu, Qaraja Ilyas Bayburtlu 
and Pin beg Qajar, Camb. MS., 41b, A.T., 59. 

At the battle with Sultan Murad Aq-qoyunlu (near Hamadan, 908/1503) Isma'il 
disposed of 12,000 horse and was supported by the same amirs, with the addition of 
Mansur beg Qipchaqi, Yagan beg Ta&alu, etc., Camb. MS., 50b, AJ'., 66. 

Soon after the battle, the "Turkman” chiefs of Azarbayjan were defeated by 
Ilyas beg Ayghut-oghli (Khmislu), A.T., 70, which fact may account for the sub- 
sequent increase of the "Turkman” in Isma'il's suite. 

Relations with the Dhul-Qadar had probably been established in Shaykh Junayd's 
time. In 193/1507, Isma'il led an important expedition against 'Ala al-daula, 
lord^ of Albistan. In 928/1522 a considerable number of Dhul-qadar having 
quarrelled with the Ottomans, joined the Shah, who sent a part of them to Herat 
and another part to Shiraz, Camb. MS., i8ib. 

As a result of the expedition of 913/1507 Amir beg MausiUu,® the hereditary ruler 
of the tribe, rallied Isma'ii. The tribe closely connected with the Aq-qo5runlu must 
have had its quarters near Mausil, but Amir-beg was governor of Diyar-Bakr. The 
rest of the MausiUu who remained sunni were defeated by Muhammad-khan Ustajlu, 
Camb. MS., 74a, A.T., 58 and 93. 

In the battle of Marv (916/1510) fought against Shaybak khan the commanders 
on the side of Isma'ii were: Najm i-Thani, Bayram-beg Qaramani, Chayan 
("scorpion”) -sultan Ustajalu, Div-sultan Rumlu, Badanjan-sultan Rumlu, Husa5m 
beg Lala, Abdal 'Ali beg Dada, Durmish khan and Zaynal khan Shamlu, Amir khan 
MausiUu, Mirza Muhammad Talish, Camb. MS., iiia, A.T., 117, 120. In this list 
we find mostly the same names and clans, with one notable exception: for the first 
time, a Persian Najm al-Thani, by his real name Amir Yar Ahmad Khuzani Isfahan!, 
plays an active part in military operations.** 

In the battle of Chaldiran (920/1514) the Shah's generals were Durmish khan 
ShSmlu, Khalil-sultan Dhul-Qadar, Husayn beg Lala, Nur 'Ali Khalifa Rumlu, 
holder of the ti3rul of Arzinjan (who in 918, with 3-4000 sufis and murids of Rum 


^Camb MS., f. 30a, A.T., 25. Sharaf-nama, II, 134, says that after the winter spent at 
Arjnvan Isma'ii journeyed "towards MinMl and entered the tribe of Ustajlu" which gave him 
7,000 men. *M%n-g6l, "A thousand lakes," see Minorsky, Jour. As., juillet, 1930, pp. 107-11, 
hes at the sources of the Kur. It is possible that Shs^ai-khan has telescoped here several 
episodes. 

® See Camb MS , f. 32a, where "the high tribe of Shamlu" is quoted before UstSjlu. A.T., 
25-42, has reproduced this important passage, which is absent from the Habib aUsiyar, 397. 

® Sharaf al-dm of Bidlis was bom in Persia of a daughter of this "Amir-khan" b. Gulabi b. 
Amir-beg MausiUu, Sharaf-ndma, I, 448. 

* He was called Najm No. 2 in honour of his predecessor Najm No. i, and was killed in 
918/1512. 
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Devastated Toqat), Khulafa beg, Khan-Muhammad Ustajalu, Chayan-sultan Ustajalu 
(with the troops of Diyarbakr). The centre was held by Amir "Abd al-baqi, a former 
Sadr (of the family of the saint Shah Ni‘mat-uilah, of Kerman), Say^dd Ahmad 
Kamuna,^ an Arab of Hit (v.s., p. 15), and Amir Sayyid Sharif Shirazi, a former 
Sadr, while the light advance guard was under the orders of Saru-Pira Qurchi-bashi. 
Other amirs mentioned m the battle were Mantasha-sultan Ustajalu, Khizr-agha 
Ustajalu and Sultan 'Ali-mirza Afshar, ihtd., 136. 

After this date many faithful amirs receive fiefs and governorships in the out- 
l3dng provinces and their connection with the bulk of their respective tribes becomes 
problematic. We shall only add that the first Baharlu of importance (of Qara- 
qoyunlu origin !), a former officer {muldz%m) of Div-sultan, is mentioned in the 
Ahsan aUtavdnkh under 922/1516. 

These details shed much light on Isma'il's methods in building up his might.^ 

At the beginning he is supported by the local population of the region of Ardabil 
and the faithful Turcomans of Asia Mmor, Syria and Cilicia. Gradually heads of 
other clans and especially those of the Armenian highlands (Erzinjan, Bayburt) are 
mentioned in his suite Each expedition to the West brings him new supporters and 
even some clans having formerly belonged to the Qara-qoyoinlu and Aq-qoyunlu 
federations are incorporated in the Safavid army Finally purely Iranian supporters 
are rallied to the throne. Of them Najm II displayed much courage in the operations 
against the Uzbeks but fell victim of his fanaticism near Bukhara in November, 1512. 
Three divines of non-Turcoman origin were in charge of Isma'iPs centre at Chaldiran. 
They do not seem to have won any particular laurels but their presence at an iml- 
portant post s5mbolises the gradud widening of the basis of Shah Isma'Il’s power. 

The current lists of the tribes which were the mainstay of the early Safavids are 
only approximate. The most complete of them is that of Don Juan de Persia, who 
enumerates as many as 32 noble families and tribes (linajes y naciones) in whose 
hands the government is placed.^ Don Juan's naive equations between them and the 
Spanish dukes, counts and marquesses (quoted d,, c., m.) have some interest as 
indicating the comparative importance of the tribes: 

1 Vstaxelu (^Ustajlu, Ustajelu), the most important of the tribes. 

2 Xamblu (•Shamlu), comparable m rank to the "mayordomo mayor.'* 

3. Afxar (* Afshar), the high lords of justice. 

4 Turcomanos (*Turkman), military commanders related by mamage to the kings. 

5. Bayat (Don Juan’s own tribe), most noble and comparable to dukes. 

6. Thacalu (Takalu), d. 

7. Harmandal (?), m 

8 Dulgadarlu (Arabicised DhuUqadar), ver}’ valiant men, d. 

The other clans are only briefly referred to: 

9 Cacher (•Qajar), d. 21. Griclu, c. (*Qiriqlu). 

10. Garamanlu (♦Qaramanlu), d. 22 Boschalu, c. (*Bozchalu). 

11. Bayburtlii, c. 23. Acbifaquilu, c (‘A.-d Mahi-faqihlu). 

12. Ispyrrhlu (*Ispirlu), c. 24. Ambzalu, c, (♦Hamzalu). 

13. Onath (*Oryad), c. 25 Solachlu, c, {*Solaqlu^). 

14. Chaushlu, d. 26 Mamudlu, c. (*Mahmudlu). 

15. Assayshlu ('Alam-drd- Asayish-oghli). 27. Garachomaclu, c. (*Qara-chomaqlu). 

16. Chamizcazaclu, c (•Chamish-gazaklu). 28 Garagoinlu, c. (*Qara-qoyuilu). 

17 Sarozolachlu, c. ('^ 1 .- 5 * siruz?). 29. Cossi Boyezlu, d. ( *Kose-Bayizlu ?) 

18 Carabachaclu, c, (*Qara-bajaqlu) 30. Peyclu, d. (?). 

19. Barachlu (^), c 31. Ynazlu, d. (•Inanlu?). 

20 Cumiorilu, c, (*Qoyin-?). 32, Cohequilu, d. ('•Kuh-^u? v.s., p. 172). 

1 The tribal connection of the amirs of Tahmasp, 'Abbas I and Safi has been studied above, 
pp. 14-9. 

* I use the original edition of the Relactones, Valladolid, 1604, p. 9b— loa; English transl. by 
Le Strange, 1926, pp. 45“6. 
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In this list the important groups are Nos. 1-6, 8 and 9, the remaining names 
referring to smaller subdivisions and clans. P. della Valle knew the book of D. Juan 
and a muUa promised him to look up in the King's archives (nei hbri del Re) the 
names of the 32 tribes, but finally failed to do so, ibid , 864. The 'Alam-drd, v.s., 
p. 16, speaks only of the principal tribes, under which some of their subdivisions are 
mentioned. 

From a MS. (probably the Zuhdat al 4 avdnkh of *Kamal-khan b. Jalal, cf. Storey, 
Pers, lit,, 130), Sir John Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, Ch. XIV, quotes a list of 7 tribes, viz. 
Ustajlu, Shamlu, Takkalu, Bah^lu, Zulqadar, Qajar and Afshar. Munejjim-bashi's 
record, III, 182, contains 8 Turcoman tribes (Ustajlu, Shamlu, Takkalu, Rumlu, 
Varsaq, Dhul-qadar, Afshar, Qajar) plus the Sufis of Qara-b%h. Muhammad 
Muhsin, Z,T., f. 182a, gives the same Hst, omitting only the Varsaq (of whom in fact 
very few have been known in Parsia).^ 

The names of the principal clans are either those of the old Ghuz (Turkman) 
tribes, cf. Mahmud Kashghari, I, 56, and Rashid al-(hh, ed. Berezin, VII, 32-8, etc. 
(Afshar, Bayat, Dulghadir, Varsaq), or are derived from place-names with the aid of 
the possessive particle 4 u,^ The Safavids drained into their movement many 
western Turcoman tribes affected by the Shi'a propaganda and opposed to the 
Ottoman orthodoxy.® Such is the origin of the Rumdu, Sh^-lu, etc. Particularly 
interesting are the TaJcka-lu (see Teke-eli by Babinger in E,I.), In 1510 a dervish 
called Baba-shah-quli, whose family had a long connection with the Safavis, Ross, 
80, revolted against the Ottomans. The movement was supported by murlddn-i 
khdnadan, i.e., the adepts of the house of Ardabil. After the death of the Baba, his 
turbulent supporters sought refuge with Shah Isma'il. The Takk^ii forfeited their 
rights after the revolt of Ulama who in 937/1531 threw in his lot with the Turks; 
see Ahsan aUtavdrlkh, 125-6 and 231. 

The name of Ustajlu, or Ustajalu, is still obscure ('Those of the little master"?). 
The tribe appears to have been connected with the Shamlu. Possibly their original 
olga lay somewhere in the region of Qars, see Sharaf-ndma, II, 134, cf. A,T,, 41, but 
in 913 their head Muhammad-khan b. Mirza-beg Khalifa, related to the shah by 
marriage, was appointed governor of Diyar-Bakr; Camb. MS , 73b. 

The name of the Dhul-qadar is only an Arabic popular etymology for the original 
Turkish Dulghadir, The great principality of the tribe was at Albistan (north of 
Mar'ash), but most probably single clans were scattered throughout Armenia. In 
later Safavid and post-Safavid times the Dhul-qadar centred near Ganja. 

The name Baharlu must be connected with the borough, Bahar (near Hamadan) 
which, according to the Nuzhat aUqulub, GMS, 107, was the centre of the Iva Turco- 
mans, one of the original 24 Ghuz tribes. The Iva were also active in the region to 
the west'of the lake of Urmiya.^ It is probable that the tribe was afBHated to the 
Qara-qoyunlu federation, which possessed strong points both in Azarbayjan (cf. the 


, 1 ]\^adoi, 71, affirms that the right wing of the Persian army was held by the Ustajlu and the 

left by the Shamlu (Zambeluzes) togeOier with the Takkalu (Tacaluzes), the latter not being 
considered good warriors. The centre was occupied by the king and the Afshars. The rear- 
guard was formed by the descendants of a Calirchan (?), and the vanguard by the “people of 
Garibdiler“ (?) and the Chiaperis {chapar, “messenger, courier”?). 

* Already P. Della Valle, p. 763, knew this fact. 

s See Babinger, Bedr ed-din, 1921, p, 78, Kdpruluzade M. Fuad, Anadoluda Islamiyet (un- 
fortunately ^ uniimshed) . 

^ Nasawi, Sirat Jalal al-dln, 126, 199, etc. A village Iva lies to the south of the road Ardabil- 
Tabriz. It is not impossible that the name of the large village Evoghli (N.E. of Khoy) is a later 
popular etymology for the less comprehensive Iva. . 
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canton Qara-qoyunlu in Maku) and in Hamadan, where finally the Qara-qoyunlu 
were defeated by the Aq-qoynnlu. 

The names of the lesser clans are derived chiefly from place-names, from the 
names of the leaders (Hamzalu, Asayish-oghli) or from some nicknames (Qara- 
bajaqlu *'with black thighs,** Qara-chomaqlu “with black cudgels**) 

III 

Land-tenure in Persia 

The problem of land-tenure in Persia is in itself a subject for a book. It cannot 
be solved on the basis of the so-called “Islamic institutions,** which differed from 
country to country and, in our case, were only a juridical superstructure on the 
various local practices. Whatever the ancient Sasanian laws and the regulation of 
the earlier Islamic period might have been, one political factor dominates land-tenure 
in Persia, namely, the series of great Turco-Mongol invasions which occupy the period 
between a.d. 1000 and 1500. When so much depended on the good-will of rulers one 
could not expect the rights of individuals to crystallise into a stable system. Personal 
favours or confiscations often upset the existing rights, and the latter were bound to 
become attenuated and contingent. 

In some cases the invaders may have re-adapted to their uses the precedents laid 
down by the spintual power. 

When in a.d. 1195 the Caliph sent 5000 horse to reoccupy some part of Iran 
evacuated by the Khwarazmshah, the vazir Mu*ayyad al-din began to collect deeds 
(qabdla)y sa3dng that land (zamtn) belonged to the Caliph: “who is the person to have 
property" (kast ki bdshad ki milk ddrad (?).^ After the fall of the Caliphate such 
ideas could have been easily taken up by the secular rulers and exploited in their own 
interest. Under the Mongols “the rights which in Islamic law belonged to the 
Imam were being transferred to the infidel conqueror.**^ 

These preliminary remarks must be kept in mind as a background to Chardin's 
observations on land-tenure in Persia under the Safavids. He distinguishes four 
categories of lands: {a) the state lands, which were the majority; they were in the 
temporary possession of the governors, who assigned a part of them to their own staff; 
(b) the demesnes, i.e. the Shah*s own lands; of them some formed the appanage of 
certain charges and the others were assigned to the members of the Private Household 
and the troops maintained by the Shah; (c) the lands belonging to the Church, i.e. 
the endowments (vaqf) of the Shahs or private persons; [d) the lands “belonging" to 
private persons. Here comes the interesting point. The owners kept them in 
their possession (tasarruf) for 99 years, during which time they disposed of them as 
they pleased; at the end of this term the owners had to renew their rights (“ on prend 
un nouveau bail") by pa5dng a year's revenue to the King. On most of these lands 
the Shah levied a small annual rent (“tribut"), amounting to 40-50 sols per janb, 
while some lands were free even from this contribution. 

Besides these categories of “lands being in use," there were the lands lying fallow. 
Those who wanted to occupy them needed a licence either from the governor, or from 
the Shah's representative (“intendant") according to the category of lands, v.s. {a) 
and (Z>). Chardin, V, 382, adds: “Mais parceque le roi est le maitre du bien de I'etat, 
et qu'n le peut rendre bien de domaine quand il lui plait, au lieu que les gouvemeurs 
des provinces n'en sauroient disposer qu* avec les intendans, qui sont les receveurs du 


1 JRabai aU^ttdur, 381. 

* Minorsky, Naslr aUMn Tust on Finance, p. 780. 
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roi; on pent dire que toutes les terres qui ne sont pas tenues et occupies actuellement, 
ou qui ne sont pas en 6tat de T^tre, appartiennent au roi, en quelque endroit de Tempire 
que ce soit/* 

These explanations are not entirely explicit, but the fact that Chardin considers 
even the lands in private possession as being leased by their possessors (he uses the 
term *'bail”) indicates that the idea of absolute property was unknown in Persia. 

F. Mochaver^ follows Chardin in stating that under the Safavids '"usufruct'" (?) 
held the place of private property. "Cependant apres les Sefevides ce droit de 
possession fut raffermi et se transforma de bonne heure [s^c] en droit de propri^t^. 
Nous ne sommes pas en mesure de rapporter et d'expliqiier le sens et la modalite de 
cette evolution, mais ce qui est certain, c'est que sous les Kadjars les terres faisaient 
indubitablement Tobjet de toutes sortes d' alienations et de transmissions con- 
ditionnees." 

In this connection we should mention the little known episode of the promulgation 
by the Shah's Government in 1843 of the so-called "Mesures legislatives."^ Though 
an act of internal policy, the "Mesures" were prepared by a lengthy correspondence 
with the Imperial Russian Legation. The latter had been complaining that in cases 
of msolvency of Persian debtors, the rights of Russian creditors suffered loss. As a 
result of Russian representations, in Rabi' I 1249/July, 1833, the Heir Apparent 
'Abbas-mirza, who at that time was in Tehran, addressed a raqam to the Amir-Nizam of 
Azarbayjm to the effect that the procedure of ghurama (i.e. a pro-rata payment to 
all the creditors) should no more take place to the deteriment of Russian creditors. 
During the following 9 years the raqam was interpreted in the sense that Russian 
merchants had the first claim. In 1842 an Armenian died among whose creditors 
were both Russian and British subjects and H.B.M.'s Minister invoked the applica- 
tion of the "right of the most favoured nation." This led to some complications and 
the Russians suggested that the best substitute to the raqam would be some general 
measures against insolvent debtors, which would edict punishment for the latter and 
would prevent them from taking the hazt (i.e. asylum in sacred places). 

The Russian Government waived their claims to the raqam, but in the meantime 
the Russian Minister in Tehran submitted a project of new regulations to the Persian 
Prime Minister Hajji Mirza-Aghasi, who commented on each point. Finally the 
identical drafts of the text elaborated by the parties were exchanged and the Hajji 
gave a promise that the regulations would be incorporated in farmans to be sent to 
the governors. The text, dated 27 Shavval, 1259/22 November, 1843, was approved 
by H.B.M. Government in May, 1844, under which date it figures in Hertslet's 
Collection of Treaties. 

The reflations consist of 18 paragraphs, of which §5 rules that a person having 
the intention of mortgaging {bay‘-shart) his immovable property must remit to the 
other party the deed [qabala va hunjdq) of the property in question, and the Divan- 
khana, before registering such a transaction, must ascertain that this condition 
has been complied with. After the text of the farman ^Jajji Mirza Aghasi, on his 
own initiative, added the following postscript: dlgar dar ldh 4 faqara-yi panjum, 
ki mdlA ghayr -4 manqul dhikr shuda, mujaddadan Irdd mi-shavad hi day Iran si has bar 
qurd haqq ddrad : avml Dlvdn-i humdyunri a' la, duyum mdlik, siyyum ra'iyat\ chindnchi 
mdlih bi-khwahad qarya~yi khud-rd bay* -sharp bi-guzdrad, ba-jihat -4 raf*-i guftugu bdyad 
pUh az vaqt az Dvodn-i humdyun-i a*ld va-ra*iyyat idhn l^il numdyad. "Moreover, 
with regard to §5, in which immovable property has been’ mentioned, a reminder is 


^ VSvolution des Ftnances Iraniennes, Paris, 1958, p. 149. 
* Based on a notice prepared by me in 1918. 
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again given that in Iran, three persons (i.e. parties) have rights on villages: i. The 
Superior Royal Divan; 2. the possessor {mdlik)\ 3. the peasants [raHyat). Should 
the possessor become desirous of mortgaging his v^lage, in order to eliminate (any) 
discussions, he must previously obtain a permission from the Supreme Royal Divan 
and the peasants/' The Persian Prime Minister, in spite of his well-known whim- 
sicahty, could not have derived his progressive theory from the air, but neither can 
its origin now be discovered, nor its application traced in practice. 

Commenting on the document of 1844, Lorim, La Persia economica, p. 217, comes 
to the conclusion that, in terms of Roman law, the only * ‘proprietor" in Persia is the 
Shah and that the feudal chiefs, private persons and religious corporations, enjoy 
merely the right of tenure depending on the Sovereign's good will (Tarbitrio del 
Monarca). Lorini’s argument, however, seems to be only a re-statement of Chardin's 
theory. 

More interesting is the text of a farman of Nasir al-din (Ramadan, 1303/June, 
1886), quoted by Lorini, p 486. In it the Shah enjoins his subjects “to exercise 
without fear, any right of property, i.e. of disposing of all their belonging, as it suits 
them best" (esercitar qualunque diritto di proprieta, cioe disporre come loro meglio 
aggrada, di tutto cio che loro appartiene) . Lorini does not quote the Persian original, 
but it is possible that the term “property" corresponds to Persian milk or milkiyat. 

IV 

Routine of Official Instances 

{a) Chardm on Persian Bureaucracy 
(b) Br.MusOr. 4935. 

{c) Royal Seals. 

{d) Classes of Documents. 

(a) Chardin on Bureaucracy 

Safavid bureaucracy was a verj’ complicated machinery, the object of which 
was to establish a minute control dver the official proceedings, and on the other hand 
to give satisfaction to the holders of some sinecures. In the TM, the knowledge of ' 
the wheels is often taken for granted and for a more exact picture of their working 
we have to depend on Chardin, V, 444-51. 

A. In the cases of letters-patent and commissions, the order was as follows: 

[a) Whoever had to submit a petition to the King did it personally and in writing. 
Petitions were freely accepted, even from amidst a crowd as the King was going out 
for a ride. 

(&) At an early opportunity the application was read to the King by the Grand 
Vazir, or the Nazir (Grand Intendant). The King's decision Was inscribed in the 
margin of the petition and the latter returned to the applicant or handed to the officer 
responsible for its execution. 

{c) In the case of appointments and other more important affairs, the corre- 
spondence was sent to the Munshi al-mamalik (§23), who put the matter in due form, 
prepared a fair copy and transmitted it to the Grand Vazir. 

(d) After approval, the Grand Vazir (§6) sent the document to the Vaqi'a-nivis 
(§17) to be copied. This official made a proper endorsement (“le titre de I'expedition") 
in his own hand, e.g. if the order was addressed to every and all, he wrote in the blank 
under the first line: hukm-i jahdn-mutd' shud.^ 

^ See Or. 4935, No. X6, where these words stand before the text and our §23. In Chardin's 
text, the places of §§23 and 17 are inverted: §17 should come under {c), and §23 under (d). 
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{e) The document was then sent back to the Grand Vazir, who took it to the King 
for the seal to be applied, after which the Grand Vazir countersigned it with his own 
seal. 

(/) The document passed then into the hands of the Nazir-i Divan-i ala (§53, cf. 
Chardin, V, 341). If the document was sealed with the small State seaP the Nazir 
too countersigned it with his own seal and above the Grand Vazir's seal wrote: 
‘'par Tordre exalte et inexpiimable de la bouche de la haute majeste.”^ 

(g) After this the correspondence was forwarded to the officer through whom the 
petition had been presented (v.s. b). 

B. In the case of appointments to a governorship or a post of manager in the 
khassa, territories, the documents had to be registered in the respective divmi 
(“chambre des comptes”), i.e. either in the Divan-i mamalik or the Divan-i khassa. 

(a) The order, together with the original petition, etc., was carried to the re- 
spective Mustaufi (§§i8, 109), who wrote on the verso: “qull soit enregistre.” 

{b) Then to the “registre des officiers,** i.e. to the daftar-khdna-yi Lashkar-nivts 
(§63, cf. Chardin, V, 437), where the document was registered; namely, the formula 
“il a et6 mser6 dans les registre du palais'' (Or. 4935, No. I) was inscribed and under it 
the Lashkar-nivis apposed his seal. 

(e) Then to the “prev6t de la chambre," i.e. ddrugha-yi daftar-khdna (§54), who 
checked the text in accordance with the original petition and the draft of the order, 
made the endorsement: “il est droit" [sahlh, v.i., Or. 4933, No. XII] and apposed 
his seal. 

(d) Then to the Nazir (i.e. Nazir-i daftar, §53), who made the endorsement “il 
est venu k notre vue" and apposed his seal. 

(e) Then to the “bureau de la depense" {daftar-i taujth, §66), whose head made 
the endorsement “il a pass^ sous la plume" and apposed his seal. 

(/) Then to the daftar-i khuldsa, whose head made the endorsement “il a etd 
not6" and apposed his seal.^ 

(g) Then back to the Mustaufi al-mamalik (“le premier president de la chambre," 
cf. Chardin, V, 439), who made the endorsement: “il a passe par les registres" and 
apposed his seal slightly above the other. 

{h) After this the document apparently was sealed by the Grand Vazir. 

At ail the instances through which a document passed copies of it were taken. 
Chardin, V, 449, admits that the ways of the Persian bureaucracy were long but, says 
he: ce que je puis assurer aussi c'est que tout y est tenu si exactement et dans un si 
grand ordre, qu'on y peut avoir en tout temps un compte net et exact de ce qu'on 
aura fait avec le roi, en quelque temps que ce soit." 

In Chardin's Atlas, pi. XXX, there is a picture of the verso of a Persian order, 
showing the exact positions of the endorsements and seals described above. After 
the numbers we have added references to the stages of the procedure described under 
B. The seals come in the following order: 


No. I {h) 

No. 7 (s) No. 6 (c) No. 5 (/) 


No 4 (d) 


No. 2 (g) 
No. 3 (&) 


1 The documents under the Great Seal being excepted. 

® Chardin's reference is apparently to the oral order technically called mushdfaha (f. 25a). 

® The formulas of (<f), {e), (/) probably correspond to muldhaza shud^ qalaml and ha-mutdla* a 
quoted on f. 71b, though with reference to Ihe avaxaja-nivis 
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Nos. I, 2, 3, 5 and 7 are elliptic, and Nos. 4 and 6 quadrangular. Each seal is 
accompanied by an appropriate endorsement^ as described in Chardin's text and the 
names appearing on the seals in Chardin's inadequate transcription must be read as 
follows : 

No. I. Shaykh ^Ali-khan, Grand Vazir (of Shah Sulay-maa). 

No. 2 ' Mirza Ka?im, Mustaufi-^T. kha§sa. 

No. 3 Muhammad Ja'far, Sahib daftar-khana-yi Lashkar-nivls. 

No. 4. Isma'fl-beg, Nazir-i daftar-khana. 

No 5 Mirza Kazim (?), Mustaufi-}^ khula^a(?). 

No 6 Gada-'AlI beg, Darugha-3a daftar-khana 

No. 7 Muhammad Kazim (^), Sahib-taujih. 

(d) The Documents of BMDr, 4935 

The surest means of ascertaining the practices of Safavid bureaucracy would be 
to examine the original documents, but this task cannot be thoroughly carried out 
at the present moment. The number of farmans available in the S. Churchill Collec- 
tion (B.M.Or. 4935, cf. Rieu, Supp., 255) is not very large; endorsements made in 
very cursive hand are often illegible; and the decipherment is rendered still more 
difficult by the layers of protective paper now pasted on the verso of the documents. 

So far as it is possible we shall indicate the principal features of the relevant 
farm^s.2 

I . Tahmasp I, 948/1541: conferring the custody of the Qum shrines upon the 
Sayyid Shuja' al-din (copy!). After basmala: ya Muhammad, yd 'Alt. In the 
mlfgin; dechcation to the saints buried in Qum. The Shah's name: Abu Muzaffar 
Tahmasp hahddur sozumiz (this Turkish formula no more used in later farmans). 
Locus sigilli: muhr-i humayun. Verso: 4 endorsements; the first belonging to the 
Sadr is accompanied by the formula mar qum shud; the second belonging to the 
Majlis-nivis: thabt 4 ruz-ndma-yi (?) dwdn-i a* Id; the other two indistinct. 

II. Tahmasp I, 961/1554: appointment of a Sadr to Shirvan and Shakki. 
Top: al-mulk lilldhi Seal: round, diameter 3cms.; inner circle* handa-yi Shdh-i 
vildyat^ Tahmasp; outer circle: names of the 12 imams. Opening formula, farmdn-i 
humayun shud. Verso: three small seals, the square one bearing tavakkaltu 'ald*lldh. 

III. Tahmasp I, 972/1565: appointment of reciters of the Qor'an to his sister’s 
tomb at Qum. Right top: dedication to the shrine. Seal: round, diameter 3*1 cms.; 
inner circle: BShV Tahmasp; outer circle: names of the imams. Initial formula 
farmdn-t humayun shud.^ Right bottom: round seal, diameter 2*i cms., muhr-i 
musawada-yi dtvdn-i a' la (in the lower register). Verso: square seal with a top 
shaped as a triple cupola: al-ahd Muhammad Yusuf al-Husayn (?) b. Husayn (?) 
and other seals. 

IV. Muhammad Khuda-banda, 986/1578. Annual allowance to the mudarris 
of Isfahan. Seal* round with a top, diameter circa 3 cms.; in the top 'Alt [fhasbt] 
Alldh] inner circle: BShV, outer circle illegible. Opening formula: farmdn-t humayun 
shud. Verso: a seal, shaped similarly to the one on verso of III. Endorsements: 
marqum shud, muqarrar shud, etc. 

iCf Or. 4935, IXband XII. 

® Only their contents are indicated in Rieu's Supplement, pp. 255-6. In view of the evacuation 
of the MSS of the B M. I was unable to consult the documents XIV and XV of Or. 4935 and some 
additional documents in Or. 4934 (No 3* Isma^U I) and Or. 4936 (No. i Sultan-ljusayn). We 
can only bnefly refer to some other documents of the Safa\nd kings. On the 27 documents of 
the Vatican Archives see A Chromcle of the Carmelites, pp. 1 347-57. On the mne documents in the 
Polish archives see H. S. Szapszal, Wyohrazema simetych muzulmanskich, Wdno, 1934, 26-48 
(two documents reproduced) An important soyurghal of Sultan-^usayn was described by 
N. V. Khanykov, in Melanges Asiatiques, 1857, III/i, 70-4. 

® Further quoted: BShV. * Further quoted FHSh. Cf. f. 40a. 
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V. 'Abbas I, 1017/1609. Assignment of revenue to an amir. Seal: round, 
diameter 4-5 cms.; inner circle, indistinct (names -of the imams). Opening formula: 
FHSh: an-ki chun hasah aUhukm-i jahdn mutd!?- Verso: a quadrangular seal with 
a shaped top (4*1 cms. X 2*8 cms.) ; under it a pair of small almond-shaped seals and, 
to the left, two other almond-shaped seals and three round ones. 

VI. Shah Safi (autograph), 1039/1630. Acceptance of a gift. Seal: quadran- 
gular 1-8 X 1*8 cms.: BShV, Safi 1038. Beginning: muqarrar farmudlm. 

VII. 'Abbas II, 1052/1642. Confirmation of protection to the Carmelite 
monks. Seal: as on VI: BShV, 'Alias. Opening formula: EJM. In the margin, 
the Shah's autograph referrmg to the favours conferred by his grandfather {jadd-i 
luzurgvdram) and father {shah Idld-am). 

VIII. 'Abbas II, 1068/1658. Grant of annual pension to a divine. Seal 
(i*8 cm. wide, 1*7 cm. high) similar to that on VIL Opening formula: HJM. 

IXa. 'Abbas II, 1071/1661. Tax on a waste land in Qum Top: aUmulk 
lilldhi (in gold). Seal, round, diameter 3*9 cm.; inner circle BShV, 'Ablds-i thdnl, 
outer circle, prayers for the Imams. Opening formula FHSh. 

IXb. Safi II = Sulayman, 1078/1667. Appointment of a servant. Seal: 
round, diameter 3*1 cm. muhr-i musamada-yi dlvdn-% a'ld, BShV, Safl-yi thdnl, 1077. 
No opening formula. Verso, endorsement: Huwal Hasah aUamr aUa'ld az qardY-% 
nivishta-yi siyddat-va-vizdrat-va iqldl-pandh-i 'azamat-va-jaldlat-dastgdh-i 'ali-jdh (?) 
rtimdd al-daulat aUaliyya al-dhya al-khdqdniya lar-tilq -4 mmshta-yi mu'tam%d 
al-khdqdni-yi mazlur ast.^ Small elliptic seal: Muhammad Mahdl b. Hablb-alldh 
al-Husaynl. Five other small seals under endorsements : thaht-i daftar-i khdlis shud ; 
thalt-i daftar (?) ; th.-i d.-i nazdrat shud\ th.-i d.-khuldsa] th.-i d.-i tauph-i dlvdn-i a'ld. 

Xa. Sulayman, 1079/1*669. Appointment of a Shaykh al-Islam. Top (in 
gold) : Huwa-lldh sulhdna-hu. Yd Muhammad yd 'All. Al-khdliq, jalla sha^mihu. 
Seal: round with a top shaped as a double cupola, 4-45 cms. high, 57 cms. wide; 
inscribed: Hasll Allah (top) and BShV, Sulayman, 1078 (centre).® Opening formula 
(in red) : farmdn~% humdyun shamf-i nafddh ydft.^ Conclusion : va chun parvdnacha ha- 
muhr-i mihr-dthdr-i ashraf-i arfa'-i aqdas-i amjad-i a' Id muzayyan va-muhalld gar dad 
i'timdd numdyand. Verso: endorsement (illegible) and oval seal: . . . al-haqq 
al-mulln (cf. XII verso). Seven other endorsements [marqum shud, etc.) with seals: 
4 round and 3 square. 

XI. Sulayman, 1084/1679. Confirmation of a pension [vaislfa), payable from 
the vaqf of Princess Za5mab-begum by the vazir-u-mustaufi-yi mauqufat. Seal: 
almond-shaped, 2*4 x 17 cm., -surrounded by a gold halo: BShDln Sulayman. 
Beginning: HJM in red ink. Verso: 6 oval and round seals and one square seal, 
aU small. 

XL Sulayman, 1094/1683. Confirmation of the yearly dues payable by the 
Armenians of Julfa (Julahi) in Isfahan to the amount of 580 tomans {jizya, rasm-al- 
vizdra, rusum-i ddrughakl), of which Khwaja Avedik Kalantar paid 35 tomans by 
way of consolidated jizya, rasm al-vizara, rusum-i darughaki, zarin-kari (?), pishkash-i 
nauruzi, sar-shumar, khana-shumar, etc. Seal: quadrangular i*8 cm. wide, i cm. 
high (plus a small "cupola" 0*5 high), inscribed Bismillah BShV, Sulaymdn, 1077. 
Opening formula, H JM. 

XII. Sultan Husayn, 1122/1710. Appointment of an European to the 
Arsenal. Recto: a square seal (17 X 1-2) with a top (0-5 cm.): BShV, iiii H. 
No opening formula. Verso: Hasah aUamr al-a'la, az qardr-i nivishta-yi vizdrat-i 


1 Further quoted HJM. Cl f 40a. ® V.i„ XII. 

® For more details, v.i. seal (a). * Cf. 1 40a. 
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shaukat-u-iqhdl-pandh, 'azamai-ii hishmat^u ijldl-dastgdh, shahdmat-ti basdlat-intibdh 
Rukn-i a'zam-i daulat 4 khtldfat-bunydn, pdya-yi afkhani { 1)4 sartr 4 saltanat-i abad- 
taidamdn *dlt-jdht-yi IHiddd al-saltanat al-sultdniya aUbahtya, Asaf-jdht-yi Ttimdd 
aUdaulat al-aliyyat aUdliya, bar-tihq-i nivtshta-yi ‘dl%-]d}i 4 muqarrab aUkhdqdni~yi 
Majlis-nivts-i majlis-i bthisht-dym. Verso: endorsements and seals: 


No. I 


No. 5 


No. 4 No 3 


No. 2 


No. I is an oval seal with Ld tldh illdlldh al-mulk [lilldhi] al-kaqq aUmubln (cf. 

verso). No. 2 — a small square seal accompanied by: thabt-i daftar-i khtddsa (?) 
shud. No. 3 ditto: thaht-i daftar-i nazdrat shud. No. 4 ditto: sahth (^). No. 5: 
thabt’-i daftar-i tauph-i dtvdn 4 a*ld shud. 

XIII. Sultan-Husayn, 1125/1713. Revenue of a shrine. Recto* a square 
seal, 1*2 X I cm. (top 0-5 cm.). Upper right corner, an apparently autograph 
endorsement by the Shah: Shah bdbd-am . . . (v.s, vii). Opening formula: HJM. 

{c) Royal Seals 

Chardin, V, 456, says that Shah had five seals and in his Atlas, pi. XXXI, presents 
the seals of Shah Sula3nnibi. 

(a) The first was a round turquoise with an excrescence on the top, the centre 
forming a smaller circle. Inside the top (see Atlas) was inscribed: “Dieu est ma 
suffisance” (= Hasbt Allah). The inscription in the centre of this and all the other 
seals was Banda-yi Shdh-i vildyat, Sulaymdn, 1080, i.e. ^The Slave of the King of 
Sanctity Sulayman, 1080/1669^’' the "'King of Sanctity"' being ‘ Ali (and not the twelfth 
Imam as Chardin took it). The inscription running round the centre was as follows: 

Jamb-% har h% ha 'AH na-nlkUst 
Har-kt ku bash man na-ddram dust 
Har^kt chun khdk mst bar day-% u 
Gar finshta-st khdk bar sar^t dst?- 

“He who IS not on good terms with ‘Ali, 

Whoever he be, I do not befriend him. 

He who IS not like dust on his threshold. 

Let dust be on his head, even though he be an angel.” 

(&) Another large seal, also a turquoise, had a quadrangular form. Its inner 
square was inscribed like the centre of (a), but round it ran the names of the twelve 
Imams. 

(c) The third seal, small and square, was a ruby and bore only the formula 
inscribed in the centre of {a) and (b). 

(d) The fourth small seal was an emerald, which on Chardin's plate has the form 
of a shield with three points at the top and almond-shaped at the bottom, and bore 
the usual formula with a slight variation: Banda-yi Shdh 4 din, Sulaymdn, 1080 
(cf. Xb). 

{e) The fifth seal was entirely like (a) except for its roimd shape. 

According to Chardin, V, 461, the seal [a) was used for all the affairs of the Divan-i 
mam^ik (“les affaires de rempire"), such as treaties, correspondence with foreigners, 


^ The text is faulty in Chardm, but the same inscription figures on Or. 4935, No. Xa and on 
SultSn-Husayn’s seal, see Khanykoff m Milanges Astahques, III/i, pp. 70-74 Chardm, V, 461, 
certifies that the great seals had served since ‘Abbas I, only the Kmg’s name had been changed 
in due course ( ?). In fact, Olearius, 255, quotes the same couplet under Shah §afL 
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orders (“commissions”), letters patent; (b) was used for the orders (“commissions”) 
concerning the Khassa and (e) in military affairs, while the small (c) and (d) served 
in matters financial and bearing on the demesnes, as well as in appointments made 
in the Khassa Dt. and in the army. The square (&) was the most respected because 
it was properly the own seal of the Shah who wore it round his neck. The large seals 
(stc) were called humdyun, while the small ones were sumamed hukm-i jahdn mutd\ 
after the opening formula of the orders to the governors and Royal managers, to 
which they were apposed (v.s., f. 40a). One of the small seals was kept by the eunuch 
in charge of the Treasury. 

This minute description enables us to identify some of the seals on the documents 
included in Or. 4935. 

The seal [a] is represented on Xa (appointment of a Shaykh al-Islaml) and 
possibly on IV (allowance to a divine). The large square seal (&) seems to be 
lacking in our collection. 

The small seal [c) is probably the square seal of VII (protection of Carmelites) 
and VIII (a pension), both opening with the formula H JM, as well as on VI (accept- 
ance of a gift) opening with muqarrar farmuMm. Simhar to these seals are those of 
XI (Armenians), XII (appointment of an European), XIII (revenue of a shrine), 
although in these three cases the square seals have a small “cupola”-shaped top. 
Documents XI and XIII open with the formula HJM. The seal {d), judging by 
its legend, seems to be that of X 5 . 

The seal {e) is apparently the large round seal figuring on II (appointment of a 
Sadr), III (appointment to a shrine), V (assignment to an amir), YKa (taxation of a 
land connected with the shrine of Qum), both on account of its size, the names of the 
imams and the formula FHSh, 

Apart from these seals, the documents 1 X 6 (appointment of a servant) and III 
(in the margin) bear the seal muhr-i musavvada-yi dtvdn 4 a'ld which, not being 
properly a royal seal, served possibly to certify copies, or to indicate that a copy 
was being kept in the divan. 

The Tadhkirat aUmuluk enumerates four seals, but in their identification we come 
upon considerable difficulties. 

(a) Muhf-i humdyun (§24) may be (a) which on document Xa is combined -with the 
small oval seal which we tentatively take for sharaj-i nafadh. 

Muhr-i sharaf-i nafadh (§25) was a small additional seal apposed jointly with (a). 
Possibly this is the oval seal 1*4 x 2*2 cm., which figures on the verso of the parvanacha Xa 
and on the verso of XII (though in this latter case it is combined on the recto with a small 
square seal!). Its legend (not quite distinct) is La ildh ilWUdh aUmulk [lilldhi'] alfiaqq 
al-muhln. Like (a) it stands on the middle perpendicular line of the document, but as* the 
verso of a fannSn always begins opposite the bottom of the recto and the endorsements run 
in the mverse direction to the prmcipal text, this additional seal, in comparison to {a) stands 
at the other end of the document. Before it, is inscribed the formula hasab aUamr, etc., 
and the registration seals are beneath it. The parvanacha Xa begins with the formula: 
farmdn-i humdyun sharaf-t nafadh yaft (cf. f . 40a) The muhr~t mihr-dthaYt which is men- 
tioned in its conclusion (v.s,), would then refer to the cupola-shaped seal (a). Should our 
oval seal, (verso) be the sharaf-% nafadh seal, the cupola-shaped seal (recto) should be mthr- 
dthdr. But this would contradict §25, according to which we should expect a combination 
of $haraf-i nafddh with humdyun, A further difficulty is that the oval seal is found also on 
the verso of XII which bears recto only the small seal (c). We have no means to solve these 
contradictions 

(y) Muhf-t angushtaM dftdb-ddhdr (alias mihr-dthdr) may be the seal of X&, round which 
a golden halo is traced by hand. This embellishment might explain the term dftdh-cdhdr, 
""with vestiges of the Sun.'" In Chardin’s description it corresponds to the seal (d). The 
word angushtar pomts to the seal being a signet-nng. The fact that there was no "‘keeper” 
to it but only an “ink-horn holder,” suggests that the seal was of secondary importance. 
According to our text this seal accompanied the tughra drawn by the Vaqi"a-nivis, whereas 
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no such '‘tughra'* is distinguishable on X&, which again makes a difficulty. It is safer then 
to stick to the identification (y) with the small oval seal (v.s. Commentary on §26), 

(8) By the method of exclusion the Ink-hom Holder of the raqams (§27) should be 
connected with the seal (c), but we must repeat that our explanation of §§24-27 is still up in 
the air. Nondum liquet. 

^ (d) Classes of Documents 

Our source mentions various kinds of official documents: 
raqam, a general term under which (f. gh) even the King's oral orders were com- 
prised (f. 9a, raqam-i hil-mushdfaha) , the raqams for appointments had to bear 
the seal mihr-dthdr (cf. Xa and XII); some raqams were issued by the Grand 
Vazir (f . 83a) ; 

hukm must have been administrative orders of lesser importance as they are 
mentioned at a second place in the title of §27. Even the salary of the Davdtddr-i 
ahkdm was much lower than that of his colleague of arqdm (cf. §§101-102). 
We learn from f. 21b that orders {hukm) were issued in criminal affairs on the 
initiative of the Divan-begi, and from f. 39a that the formula hukm-% jahdn 
mutd* shud was placed on *‘the orders given by the Divan-begi" (i.e. on his 
initiative?). In this case, documents V, VII, VIII, X6, XI and XIII, bearing 
this formula, should be considered as judicial decisions, cf. also f. 21b; 
mithdl, see ff. 40a, 72b: meaning uncertain; cf. p. 79, note 2. 
parvdna, see ff. 43a, 68b; under this category come as well parvdnajdt-i mubdrak-i 
ashraf "'the Royal parvanas" (f. 40a) as parvdnajdt-i hisdbt dealing with 
accountancy.^ 

Documents issued on the basis of drafts {musavadda-yi daftari) formed a special 
category of official correspondence. If they referred to revenue, the avaraja-nivises 
had to inscribe special formulas both on the draft and the fair copy (ff. 71a, 71b). 
On f. 25b some raqams are referred to which were transcribed by the scribes from the 
rough drafts of the Vaqi'a-nivis. In connection with the character of document IX, 
one might surmise that the seal (e) was used for the documents for which only a draft 
drawn up by some competent officer was needed and not a direct order of the Shah 
given by word of mouth {mushdfaha, ff. 9b, 2^a, 40b). On f. 42b two categories of 
raqams are mentioned: daftari and bayddt; the former may have been those issued 
from musavvadas, while the latter (‘*fair copies") directly followed the King's order. 
The documents issued by the higher officials were called ta*ltqa (Grand Vazir, 
f. 23b; Nazir, f 20a; Divan-begi, f. 21b; Khalifa, f. 30a). The Divan-begis' 
summons were called ta'Uqa-yi bayddl (f. 21a). ^ 

The distinction between all these categories is still obscure.® 

V 

Language 

The language of the TM. is negligent and approaches the iypt of an official 
jargon intelligible to a limited group of initiated. The meaning of many terms which 
the author takes for granted could be ascertained only through the context, or merely 
hypothetically (see the Index), Moreover, some obscurity in the text is attributable 


^ In India ‘'parvanachas'’ were ^'orders not requiring the King’s seal,” Ibn-Hasan, o,c , 93. 
This does not apply to our Xa. 

® In India the term baySM was apphed to confidential farmans folded up in such a manner 
that the contents could not be seen, see Ibn-Hasan, o c., 97 

® The whole procedure is far less clear than that of the Mughal court, cf. Ibn Hasan’s elaborate 
chapter, “Farmans,” o.c., pp. 92-106. 
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to the scatter-brained scribe who occasionally did not notice even such howlers as 
zaU (for dabt), zarrdbt (for darrdbt), etc., to say nothing of the more conventional 
'mustaqalldt ('67b) (for mustaghalldt) and infdd (for infddh)} 

Some misunderstandings result from the particle va now being omitted and now 
inserted parasitically; f. 65b talab-i hamlsha-kesMk but f. 63b talab-va-hamlsha-keshlk. 

Plural is used now to denote the series of consecutive holders of an of&ce : vuzard-yi 
divdn-i a'ld (f. 28a) and now to denote the plurality of the dignitaries of a similar 
denomination (f. 44b). 

The word ghyrh (read ghayre < Arab. *ghayruhu), in the sense of “the rest of,” 
with the following iddfat is unusual. 

Very curious are composite verbal forms perhaps influenced by parallel Turkish 
constructions, such as Istdda ml shud (f. 43b), agar mlydmada-and, mlnumuda bdshand 
(f. 22a); tasarruf ddshta khdhad bud (56a). 

Chindnchi for chindnki (76 b) is a very common mistake in Persian, 

One should also note the colloquial use of the enclitic kt following the initial 
word of the sentence, in the sense of “because, namely” (Latin enim) : qulldbl kisarfa 
namlkunad, “because forgery is of no profit” (39a). Such constructions are sporadi- 
cally found in much earlier authors, see Rashid al-din, ed. Jahn, 309: va raHyat- 
rd-k% ba-charlk na-ddda-lm, “rusticos enim exercitui non donavi.” 

The S5mtax of our author is definitely bad. As an example of involved construc- 
tion one might quote the scheme of fol. 39a: dar sdl 4 a'ld ki tujqdr qurushri bisydr 
az atrdf miydvardand va naqda-sdzl-va-fulus-kdrl, dar *ayn 4 ma'murl-yi shahr, k% 
chahdr-sad 'amala-yi maujudl . . . kdr mlkarda-and, pdnsad toman ba 4 jdra mldada- 
and ki musta'pr . . . 250 toman . . . infdd-i khazdna, va 350 toman-i dlgar rd . 
mlddda-and (sic). 

The text teems with anacolutha. Fol. 70b: Shughl-i Ishdn dn-ast ki dar kayfiydt 
. . . ism nivishtan (sic)^ va dar muhdsabdt . . . “nskh,” va dar afrdd “ba-mutala‘a” 
mlnivlsand (70b). Fol. 73a: va dar raf 4 mahsuldt ki ba-%llat 4 dfat-i ardl y a samd!l 
ya In-ki bdzdldl bdshad (sic), ba*d az 'ard . . . muqarrar mlgardad (repeated on 
fol. 75a). Fol. 25a: Va har guna raqami-ki pddshdh ba~zabdnl muqarrar ddrad . . . , 
yd Inki az qardr 4 ta‘llqa-y% . . . vazlr-t dlvdn 4 a*ld, yd Inki ba-qayd 4 "basab al-amr 
al-ala” umard . . . ba-nsdla-yi khud chlzl mvishta, ba-vdqi' a-nivls stpdrand, ba 4 ttild* va 
tughrd{’-yi) qalam 4 maddd 4 vdqi*a-nivls arqdm 4 madhkur miguzarad. 

Very common is the construction asyndeton in wh^ch the auxiliary verbs are 
leit out, sndizstol.zih: dlvdn-beglba-haqlqat . . . raslda ba-khidmai 4 pddshdh . . . 
^ard (sic), va az-qardrl-ki maqrun ba’-saldh 4 daulat . . . mlddnasta, ghaur-rasl 
mlnumuda-and ; fol, 73b : tatimma . . . dabt, va tahvll 4 ra'dyd dar mahdll munabbar, 
va tahvllddr ta'yln, va tankhwdh 4 arbdb 4 havdldt 4 dlvdn mlshud, fol. 75b: tankhwdh 
bdz-ydft numMa ba-masdrif . . . sarf, va . . . asndd dar dast ddshta, ba~raqam 4 
dlvdn . . rasdnlda. 

. VI. Additional Selection of Literature 

In addition to the books referred to in the list of abbreviations (pp. 3-4) and 
in the text, the followiujg selection of works on the social and economic history of 
Iran may prove helpful to the readers. In it are incorporated some recent works 
on the adjacent countries which ^ve useful parallels to our subject, indicate the 
methods of the present-day investigation and contain further bibliography. Purely 
static descriptions, such as consular and commercial reports, have not been included 


^ See also pp. 174 on the confusion m retranscribing the lists and tables of the original, and 
p. 173 on the spelling out of numbers. 
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in the list. The latter has no claim to completeness. In the present circumstances, 
even the fascicles of the Noviy Vostok containing articles on land-tenure in Isfahan 
and Sistan could not be consulted. 

Dast’urlamali [circa 1706), ed. by P. Umik'ashvili (Tiflis^), 1886, 204 pp. (in 
Georgian). 

The book (= Persian Dastur aWamal, ‘‘Regulations*') epitomises the administrative 
make-up of the Georgian kingdom, strongly influenced by the institutions and terminology 
of the suzerain Persia In its object it is identical to, and in its date shghtly earlier than 
the T M. I could use only some insignificant fragments of the book translated for me 
by Z. D Avalishvih. On the Georgian institutions in general see Introduction to 
Brosset's Histoire de la Georgia The late I. A. Javakhishvih's Economic History of 
Georgia, 1930 (in Georgian) is inaccessible to me. 

Hanway, A Historical Account of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea, 1753. 

I, ch LI, pp. 335-44 * on the dignitaries of State 

Rawlinson, Notes on a journey from Tabriz, JRGS, X, 1840. 

P. 5. On land-tenure in southern Azarbayjan. 

Shopen, I. (Chopin), Istoricheskiy pamiatnik sostoyaniya Armianskoy oblasti, 
St. Petersburg, 1852. 

After the Russo-Persian war of 1S28, the author was commissioned by the Russian 
authonties to investigate and reorganise the administration of the former Persian province 
of Envan 

Blau, O., Commercielle Zustande Persiens, Berlin, 1858. 

Berezin, I. N., On the internal organisation of the ulus of Juchi (in Russian), in 
TruM VosU Otd,, VIII, 1864, pp. 386-494. 

Stack, E. (Bengal Civil Service), Six months in Persia, 1882. 

II, 247-82: Land-revenue system 

Stolze und Andreas, Die Handelsverhaltnisse Persiens, Petermann*s Mitteilungen, 
1885. 

Rabino, J., Banking in Persia in /. InsttUite of Bankers, xiii, Jan. 1892, pp. 1-56. 
Tomara, M, L., Ekonomicheskoye polozheniye Persii, St. Petersburg, 1895, 
published by the Russian Ministry of Finance. 

Curzon, Persia: II, 469-527 (revenue, resources, manufactures), II, 328-84 
(trade); bibliographies: II, 469, 495, 534. 

Lorini, E., La Persia economica contemporanea e la sua questione monetaria, 
Roma, 1900, pp. 540 (bibliography). 

Greenfield, Die Verfassung des Persischen Staats, Berlin, 1904. 

Idem, Persien, in Schlegelberger’s Rechisvergleichendes Handworterbuch, I, 1929, 
col. 427-67. 

Tigranov, L., I2? obschcstvenno-economicheskikh otnosheniy v Persii, St. Peters- 
burg, 1909. 

Information collected in Ardabil on land-tenure, taxation, administrative system 
Miller, A. Y., The mali3?’at of Kirman, in Shornik matericdov, i, 1909, pp. 119- 
160. 

Barthold, V, V., A Persian inscription on Manuche's mosque at Ani (in Russian), 
Aniyskaya seriya. No 5, St. Petersburg, 1914, pp. 44. 

Analysis of an inscription of the Ilkhan Abu Sa'Id concerning taxation. 

Ter-Gukasov, G. L, Politicheskiye i economicheskiye interesi Rossii v Persii, 
Petrograd, 1916. 

Based on official Russian sources. 
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Djamalzadeh, Ganj-i shayagan, Berlin, 1338/1919, 138 pp. 

Idem, Some aspects of Labour conditions in Persian agriculture. A study of the 
non-nomadic rural population, in Asiatic Review, No. 106, April, 1935 , 334 ~ 47 . 

Ghadimy, Mochar, Les finances de la Perse, Paris, 1920. 

Litten, W., Persien von der ‘‘penetration pacifique” zum “Protectoraf' (1860- 
1919), Berlin, 1920. 

P. 280: budget for 1912-3. 

Pavlovich, M., Ekonomicheskoye polozheniye i agramiy vopros v Persii, Gosizdat, 
1921 (“The economic situation and the agrarian question of Persia.") 

Sultan-zade, A., Agramiy vopros v sovremennoy Persii, in Noviy Vostok, I, 1922, 

133-46. 

Naficy, H. (Mocharaf-ed-Douleh), LTmp6t et la vie economique et sociale en 
Perse (thesis), Paris, 1924, 210 pp. 

Millspaugh, A. G. (Administrator-General of the finances of Persia), The American 
Task in Persia (1921--5), London-New York, 1926, pp. 322. 

Cb. X: Agriculture, manufacturing, transportation and commerce; Ch. XI: Natural 
resources and other assets (pp. 247-307). 

Idem, The Financial and Economic situation of Persia (1926). Published by the 
Persian Government, The Persia Society, New York, 1926. 

Barthold, V, V., Istoriya kultumoy zhizni Turkestana, Leningrad, 1927, pp. 254. 

Semenov, A. A., Ocherk pozemelno-podatnogo i nalogovogo ustroystva Bukhar- 
skago khanstva (“Land revenue in Bukhara"), Acta Univers. Asiae Mediae, 
Series II, fasc. i, 1929, pp. 1-54. 

Moreland, W. M. (C.S.L), The agrarian system of Moslem India, Cambridge, 
1929, pp. 296 (biblio^aphy). 

Ardalan, H. Ali-Gholi khan. Die Stellung Persiens in der Weltwirtshaft, Tehran, 
1930 (thesis), pp. 207-7. 

Valid!, A. Z., Mogollar devrinde Anadolunun iktisadi vaziyeti (in Turkish), in 
Turk hukuk iktisadiyati tarihi macmuasi, I, 1930, pp. 1-42. 

Analysis of the data of the Nuzhat al-qulub (a.d 1340) on Armenia and Anatolia. 

Nikitine, B., La structure economique de la Perse, in Revue economique inter- 
nationale, Sept., 1931, Bruxelles, pp. 1-35. 

Belogorodsky, Report of the Persian Minister of Finance for 1307 (1928-9) (in 
Russian) in Bibliografiya Vostoka, I, 1932. 

Hale, F, (Imperial Bank of Persia), Chapters on “Currency and Finance" and 
“national accounts," in Sir A. T. Wilson’s Persia, 1932, pp. 252-312. 

Fitrat, Tri dokumenta po agrarnomu voprosu v Sredney Azii, in Zap. Inst Vost, 
11/2, 1933. pp. 69-87. 

Torgovlya s Moskovskim gosudarstvom i mezhdunarodnoye polozheniye 
Sredney Azli v XVI-XVII v., Fasc. Ill of Materiali po istorii Uzbek., Tajik, 
i Turkmen. SSR, Leningrad, 1933, pp. 504. 

Contains: A. Yakubovsky, The Feudal society of Central Asia and its trade with the 
eastern Europe in the loth-xsth centuries) A. Chuloshnikov, The trade of Muscovy with 
Centred Asia in the 16-17^^ centuries) numerous documents and detailed bibliography. 

Sanjabi, K., Essai sur rEconomie Rurale et le Regime Agrarire de la Perse 
(thesis), Paris, 1934, 237 pp. 
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Umniakov, I., On the forms of land-tenure in Bukhara before the Revolution 
(in Ukrainian), in Skhidmy svit, No. i, pp. 229-41. 

Melekpur, Dr. A., Die Wirtschaftsverfassung Irans (thesis), Berlin, 1935, pp. iii. 

’ Petrushevsky, I. P., On immunity in Azarbayjan in the i6th~i7th cent, (in 
Russian) in Istoricheskiy sbornik Akad, Nauk SSSR, 1935, No. 4, pp. 35-72. 

Idem, Hamdallah Qazvini as a source on the social and economic history of the 
Western Transcaucasia (in Russian). Bull. Academte des Sciences deV URSS. 
classe des sciences sociales, 1937, No. 4, pp. 873-920. 

Ibne Hasan, The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire, Oxford, 1936 (bibliog- 
raphy). 

Ivanov, P. P., '‘Udelniye zemli'* Sey5dd Muhammad khana Khivinskago (1856-65), 
in Zap. Inst. VosL, VI, 1937, 27-59. ('The demesnes of the khans of Khiva.") 

Berthels, E. A., From the archives of the Juybari shaykhs. Documents on land- 
tenure and commerce in Central Asia in the i6th century, a.d. Published by 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1938, 492, 9 pages. 

Contains 385 legal documents. 

Djezaeri, Dr. Chams-ed-Dine, La crise economique mondiale et ses repercussions 
en Iran (thesis), Paris, 1938, 

Mochaver, Fazlollah, L'evolution des finances iraniennes (thesis), Paris, 193S, 
pp. 312. 

Sadiq khan, M., A study in the Mughal Land Revenue System, in Islamic Culture, 
XII/I, 1938, pp. 61-75. ^ 

Minorsky, V., Tiyul in E.I. [See also above, pp. 3-4.] 

Lambton, Ann K., Contribution to the study of Seljuk Institutions (thesis, Univ. 
of London), June, 1939, 394 typed pp. 

Bayani, Khan-Baba, Sazman-e Kashvari-ye Iran dar zaman-e Safaviye, in 
Amuzesh-o-parvaresh, 1320/1941, No. 6, pp. 11-21. No. 7-8, pp. 9-23. 

Received after the printing of the present work was finished. Uses some contemporary 
French sources. 

Rabino, H. L., Une tentative de refonnes en 1875 {Tanzmat 4 Hasaneh), in Revue 
de Monde Musulman, 1914, XXVI, 133-9. 
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A. PLACES AND TRIBES 
mt. — ^mountain, r. — driver; t. — ^tribe 


y^barquh 42, 86, 170 
‘Abbasabad 18, 90, 166 
^Abbasi (Fayli), t. 14, 16 
Abdali Afghans 9 
Abdallu, t. loi, 165 


‘Abdillu (Abdallu), t. 16 
Abivard 103, 168 
Adarba[yjan], t. loi, 164 
Afghans, see Abdali, Ghilzah 
Afshar, t. 14, 16, 100, 164, 193 
Aghdash 102, 167 
Ahar 164, 191 
Akhiskha (Akhal-tsikhe) 165 
♦Akhtabad (Akhpat?) 102, 167 
Alan, t. 187 
Alashkert 34 
Albistan 192 
*Ali“Khwaja, t 103, 169 
Alpa'ut, t. 16, 102, 167 
Alplu, t. 16 
Angur, Anguran 90, 164 
Aq-qoyiinlu, t. 188 
*Axabgirlu, t. 16, 18 
‘Arabistan 44, 105, 172-3 
Arabs 15; Bedouin A. 87 
Arasbar 102, 167 
Araxes, r. 164 

Ardabil 90, 189, 191; Ganja- 
ba-kul, cemetery in A. 190 
Ardalan, t. 14, 16, 113, 171 
Ardistan 42, 170 
Aresh ip2, 167 
Armenians 14, 20, 27, 31, 88, 
158, 179-80, 202 
Asayish-oghlf, t. 193 
Ashraf 10 
Astara 100, 164 
Astarabad 42, 44, 103, 169-170 
•Avraman 104, 172 
Azadvar 103, 168 
Azarbayjan 42, 44, 92, 100, 

* 164 — 


Bab al-abvab (Darband) 102 
Badghis 102-3, 168-9 
Badkuba (Baku) 102, 167 
Baghdad 179 
Baghrow, mt. 191 
Baharlu, t. 193-4 
Bahrayn 104, 109, 172 
Bakhtiyaxi, t. 16, 44, 104, 113, 
172 

Bala-Murghab 102, 168 
Balharu, r. 165 
Baluch, see Mir'Anf. 

♦Bana, cf. Maba 104, 172 
Bandalr-i *Abbasi 105, 109, 173, 
180 


Bandar-Kong 109, 180-1 

Bandar-Rig 181 

Barani (Qara-qoyunlu), t, 19 1 

Barda* loi, 167 

Bargushat (Bergushat) 102, 167 

Barzand, r. 165 

Bayat, t. 16-7, 193 

Bayazid loi, 166 

Bayazidlu, t 102, 167 

Bayburt 192-3 

Bayburtlu, t. 16, 193 

Baydar, t. 17 

Begdilu, t. 16 

Behbehan 26 

Bijar 171 

Biths 14 

Borchalu, t. * 167 

Bozchalu 193 

Bukhara 193 

*Burburud, see Bururud, 

Burujird 42, 164, 170 

Bururud 42, 170 

B.zavandaq 103, 168 

Central provinces 162 
Chaghatay, t. 14-6, 188 
Chaldiran 30, 192 
ChtoishgazAk, t. 17, 102, 167, 

193 

Chapm, t 17 

Charkas, t 163 

Chaushlu, t. 193 

Chigani, t. 147 16 

*Chors loi, 164 

Chukhur-i Sa'd (cl Envan) 44, 

loi, 159, 165 
Cilicia 190 


Daghestan 190 
Dar al-Marz, see Gilan. 

Darband, see Bal al-abwab 17, 
167 

Dashtistan 105, 173 
Dauraq 105, 173 
Delijan (DrUjan) 42, 170 
Dersim 167 

Dhul-qadr (*Dulghadir), t. 14, 
16, 18, 194 
Diyarbakr 193 
Dulghadir, see Dhul-qadr. 
Dxlfl^uli 16, 10 1 ; Dunbuli 
Ids loi, 165-6 
^ (Diivmi) 102, 168 
Durfin 103, 168 
Dutch 181 
Dutch East India 20 
Duvmi, see Durml 
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England, Enghsh 91, 109, 186 
Erivan 65, 90, 130, 136 
Erzmjan 193 
Europeans 21, 109, 202 
Evoghli, village 194 

Farah 102, 168 

Farahabad 10 

Farahan 42, 170 

Fars 26, 42, 90, 92, 104, 172 

Faruz, see Firuza 

Fayli, t , see *Abbasi, Luristan. 

Firaydan 18, 42, 170 

Furuza, cf Huruz 166, 168 

France, French 23, 181, 185 

Frontier provinces 75, 162 

Ganja 90 
Garmarud 90, loi 
Garriis 16, 104, 171 
Gaskar 104, 170, 191 
Gavr.d (Gavarud, Gavdul?) loi, 
164 

Geor^a, cf. Kakhetia, Kartlia 
33, 112, 163, 179 
Georgians 18-9, 31, 56, 127, 
149; Georgian women 109 
Ghilza'i Afghans 9-10 
Ghur (Ghor) 102, 168 
Ghuri (Ghori) 17 
Ghuriyan 103, 169 
Ghuz (Turcoman), t. ,187-8 
Gilan 88, 91, 104, 106, 169-10 
Gira'i district 103, 170 
Girayli, t. 17, 42, 163 _ 
Gbkcha-dangiz (Sevan), lake 19 1 
Gokdolaq, t. 190 
Goklan, t, 103, 170 
Gremi 166 

Gulpayagan (Jurfadaqan), 42, 
86, 170 


Hajjilar, t- 16, 42, 103, 163 ' 
Hamadan, see Qalamrau 
Hamzalu, t. 193 
$arran 187 
Harsin 104, 171 
Hashtad-juft 171 
Hashtarud 101, 164 
Hava (*Ava) 104, 171 
Ilawiza 1 12, 130 
Hazara, t. 188 
Herat 44, 102, 160, 163, 168 
IJisn-Kayfa 190 
]^uruz-va-y.saku, see Ftruza and 
Nasa, 103, 168 
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Igirmi-doft, t. 16 
Inallu (Imanlu) shahl-sevans, t 
16, loi, 165, 193 * 

Indians 19, 76, 138 
Iranians 187 
‘Iraq 42, 92, 104, 170 
^ahan 66, 79, 80, 84, 91, 170 
^ Places in Isfahan: 

Ala-qapi ('Ali-qapu) 33, 42, 
64, ii 8~9, 134 
Baba-shaykh ‘All’s stables 
88 

Bagh-i Chihil-sutun 134 
Bagh-i khalvat 134 
Chahax-bagh 41 
Chahar-haud 64 
daulaUhhana-yi may dan 134 
Harem gate 118 
Khalvat 64 ^ 

Lomban 1 19 
Mahall 78, 84, 86 
Qaysanya gate 82 
Tabarak fortress 136 
Isfara’In 103, 168 
Ispirlu, t. 16, 193 
Iva, t. 194 » 

lydalu (Afshar), t. 17 

Jabal-Arsus, mt. 190 
Jaf, t, 172 
Jaghatu, r. 171 
jagirlu, t. 16 
Jalayir, t. 17, 103, 170 
Jam 102 
Jamshidi, t. 17 
Janiq (Samsun) 190 
Japalaq 42, 170 
Japan (read* Georgia) 177 
Jarrahi, r. 173 
Jastani, t. 16 
♦Jaun-ghurban, t. 17 
Javanriid, t. 104, 172 
Javanshir 90, 102, 167 
Javanshir-i Otuz-iki, t. 17 
Jews 180 

Julfa (Julahi) 88, 180 
Jurfadaqan, see Gulpayagan. 

Kabud-jama 

Kakhetia 18, 44, loi, 112, 160, 
166 

Kala-gir, t. 16 
Kalhur, t, 34, 104, 107, 113, 
171 

Kamara 42, 170 
Kamuna, t. (?) 15, I93 

Kangarlu, t 16 
Karkan 19 1 

*Karokh (K.r.j) 102, 168 

Kartlia (K‘art‘U) 44 
Kaxun, r. 128 
Kashan 42, 66, 170 
KSzarun 86, 173 
Khah '65, 136 


Khalaj, t. 9 
Khanabad, see Aresh. 

Khmislu (Khunuslu), t 14, 17 
Khorasan 42, 92, 102, 105 
Khorkhora 104, 171 
Khoy 90 

•Khunuslu, see Khmislu. 
Khuzistan 106, 172 
Khwaf 102, 168 
Khwansar 42, 170 
Khwar 104, 171 
Khwarazm 187, 195 
Kighi 34 

Kirman (Kerman) 10, 44, 90, 
104-5, 161, 163, 170 
Kiyar 42, 170 
Kohdom 104, 170 
♦Kose-Bayizlu, t. 193 
K.ra-chupi, cf Gira 103, 170 
K ri, t. 103, 169 
Kuh-Giluya 4, 163, 193 
♦Kulya'I, t 16 
Kurdistan 113, 179 
Kurds 15-16, loi, 165-6 [see 
Kalhur, Mukri, Pazuki, Ruz- 
aki, Shaqaqi, Siyah-Mansur, 
Zangana]. 

Kushk 103, 169 

Lahijan (in Azarbayjan) loi, 
165; (in Gilan) 191 
Lak-i Salmasi, t, 17, loi, 165 
Lax 17, 164 
Lezgi, t. 167 , 

Lon 102, 167 
Luka (Loka), t 103, 169 
Lunstan 112; LunstSn-i Fayli 
44, 104. 172 

Maba, see •Sana 
•Maghazberd 101, 166 
Mahall, see Isfahan. 

Mahallat 42, 170 
MahdlUi khdhsa, see Khahsa. 
Mahail-% Khdssa 91 
Maharlu lake 172 
Mahi-faqihlu, t 193 
Mahmudlu, t. 193 
Maku loi, 166, 195 
Malamir 113 
Mamaseni Lurs, t. 172 
Maragha 100, 164 
Marand 29, 90 
Maruchaq 102, 168 
Marv 103, 163, 169, 192 
Marv-i Shah-i Jahan (Shahijan) 
44 

Mashhad 44, 90, 102, 146^ 3E03, 
168 

Mazandaran 42, 90 
M.d.k (*Mukn?) loi, 165 
M.ch.ld, t 17 
Min-gol 192 

Mir ‘Arif Baluch, t, 103, 169 


Mishkin loi, 165 

Mughan, Mughanat 90, loi, 

165, 191 

Mizdaj 42, 170 
Mongols 187 
Mughal 29, 135 ' 

Mukn Kurds, cf. M d.k 14 
Muqaddam 17, 100 
Muqanat, see Mughan. 

Muscovy 33 

Musha*sha‘, t. 112, 130, 173 

Nakhchivan loi, 130-1, 166 
Nasa 103, 168 
Natanz 42, 170 
Kayin 42, 170 
Nilqaz, t. 16, 1 8 
Nishapur 102, 168 
Nukhi 167 

Orddklu 16 
Ordubad 164 
•Orudicaria, see Burujird. 

Oryad (Oyrat), t. 193 
Otuz-iki, t. 17, 90, 167 

Pambak 102, 167 
Panj-dih 102, 168 
Pazuki, t. 14, 17, 34, 108, 
171 

Pornak, t. 16 
Portuguese 109, 18 1 
P.shk (PaswS?) loi, 165 
Pusht-i Kuh 1 12 

Qajar, t 14, 16, 116, 148, 191, 

193 

Qalamrau-i ‘All Shakar (Hama- 
dan) 44, 104, 163, 171 
Qandahar 9, 17, 44, 103, 113, 
138, 149, 163, 169, 179 
Qanuq, r. 166 
Qapanat 90, 101, 164 
Qaqizman 192 

Qara-aghach (m Kakhetia) 102, 
167 

Qara-aghach of Talish loi, 165 
Qarabagh 44, loi, 160, 166, 
191 

Qara-bajaqlu, t, 193 
Qara-bash, t. 17 
Qara-bayat, t. 17 
Qara-chomaqlu, t, 193 
Qara-daghlu, t. 16 
Qaraja-dagh, (Siyah-kuh) 100, 
164, 190 

Qaramanlu, t. 17, 193 
Qara-qoyunlu, t. 171, 188, 193 
•Qamx-yajdq loi, 165 
Qars 164 
Qazaqlu, t. 16 
Qazvin 44, 60, 90, 162-3 
Qipchaq, t. 187 
Qiriqlu, t. 191, 193 
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Qizil-bash, t. 17, 32, 56, 125, 
155, 188 

Qorughlu, t. 16 
Qotur, r. 164 
Qoyla-!^i§ar (?), t. 16 
Qubba 102, 167 
Qulhan 102, 167 
Qum 170, 199, 200 
Qumisha 42, 170 
Qumri, t. 17 

Ran-e ku 104, 170 
Rar 42, 170 
Rasht 104, 191 
Rayy 87, 104, 171 
Rum (Asia Minor) 190 
Rumlu, t. 14, i6~7 
Russia 24, 196 
RuzakI, t. 14 

Sabzavar 103, 168 
Sadarak loi, 166 
Saliyan 102, 167 
Samavi, see ♦Somay. 

Sarab 90, loi, 165 
Sarakhs 102, 168 
Sarozolachlu (?), t. 193 
Sarvistan 105, 172 
Sava 42, 104, 170 
Seljuk, t. 28 
Senna 44, 113, 171 
Sbac^u, t. loi, 166 
Shaft 86, 170 

SMM-sevan (Qizil-basb), t. 30, 
34, 87, loi, I25» 165 
Shabrazul 113 

Shamlu, t. 14, 16, 18, 190, 193 
Shamsaddinlu, t. 16 


'Abd al-Hamid, Sultan i 
Abul- 3 B:asan, Dabita-nivis 76 
Abu Talib, Grand Vazir 124 
Ahmad Jala3dr 27 
*Ala al-daula Dhul-qadar 192 
'Ali Akbar, MuUa-bashx no 
^Ali Mardan khan 113, 115 
"Ali-shah ‘Adil 147 
AHah-dad beg 62 
AUah-verdi khan 17, 172, 178 
Am^-beg Armani 18 
AqS-^Aziz Isfahan! 124 
Aqa Jamal al-din b. ^[usayn 
Khwansari ii, 41, no 
Aqa Kafur 127 
Aqa Kamal §ahib-jam' 65 
Aqa Latif 128 
Aqa Mfrza *AH 122 
Avedik Kafla!Ote% Khwaja 200 
Ayghut-oghli, beg 191 

Baba-shSh-quli 194 
Bagrat VI 112 


Shaqaqi tnbe 16, loi, 165 
Sharaflu, t. 16 
Shaxur 192 
Shaykhavand, t. 14-5 
Shekki 102, 167 
Shiraz 172 

Shirvan 44, 88, 102, 167 
Shul, t 172 
Sil-supur, t. 17 
Simnan 104, 171 
Smanduj, see Senna. 

Sistan 17, 103, 113 
Siyah-kuh (Qaraja-dagh) 190 
Siyah-Man§ur, t. 14, 16 
Soklan, t. 16 
Solaqlu, t. 193 
♦Somay 102, 167 
Sultaniya loi, 165 
Sumayram 105, 173 
Surla, t. 16 
Sweden 8, 19 

Tabriz 90, 130, 160 
Tabtab loi, 164 
Tajik, t. 15 
Takkalu, t. 14, 192-3 
Talish 14, 16, 189-191 
Talish-Mikeyli, t. 14 
Tarom 191 
Tat, t. 15 
Taymurf, t. 169 
Tehran 171 
Tergavar 102, 167 
Tiflis 44, 112 
Toqat 193 

T.qanmih (Tuqan-min ?) 104, 

171 

TukaU, t. 17 


B. PERSONAL NAMES 

Bistam-aqa 90 
Boulton, inventor 129 
Boyle, A. J. 2 

Calvin 12 

Chadwick, Mrs. N. K. 2 
Charles II 13 
Choban, Amir 189 
Colbert 7 

Dalai-lama 12 

David of Kakhetia 167 

Davud, b. AUah-verdi 17 

East India Co. 20 


Fabricius, L. 8 
Fadlavi, dynasty 113 
Farrukh-khan, governor 17 
Fath-‘Ali khan Daghest§.ni, 
Vazir-i a'?am 10, 57, 60, 
65, in, 163 


Tul-i Nav 191 
Tun 102, 168 

Tunakabun (Tonekabon) 104, 
170 

Turbat-i i^aydari 103, 168 
Turcoman 15, 30, 187 
Turkman, t. 14, 16, 191, 193 
Turks 187 
Turshiz 103, 168 

Djarud loi, 165 
Urumi 90 
UsaUu, t. 16 
Uskuya in 

Ustajlu (Ustajalu) 14, 16, 190 

193-4 

Uzbek, t.^ 27 

Vargahan loi, 164 
Varsaq, t. 192, 194 
Yamut, t. 103 

Yaqqa-Turkman-i Saln-khard, 
t. 17 

Yezd 42, 170 
Yigirmi-dbrt, t. 167 

Zagam 166 
Zakatali loi, 166 
Zamin-davar 103, 169 
♦Zangana, t. 16 
Zanjan loi, 165 
Zarrin-kamar 104, 171 
Zaruzbil loi, 166 
Zaydabat ( ♦Zaydanat) 105, 172 
Zayanda-rud, r. 81, 128 
Zunuz 90, loi, 165 
Zunuzi, t. 17 


Fath AH khan Turkman 10, 120 
Feridun khan 17 

Ghazan-khan 26, 29 

;ig[asan-beg, see Uzun-Hasan. 
$atun beg OrdHbadi 122 
$aydar, Shaykh 12 1, 189, 190 
HumSyun, Emperor 169 
Husayii 'AH-beg Mu'ayyir 60 
$usayn Barani (Qara-qoyTinlu) 
191 

5[usayn-beg Lala 114, 117, 191 
Uusayn-quH Khula:ISL Rumlu 126 

Ibrahim-aqa 56 
Ilyas-aqa 56 

Imam-quH-khan, b. AUah-verdi 
* ^7 

Iman-quH of Kakhetia 167 
Isma*il-aqa 56 

Isma'il khan Khanazad 10, 34 
Ivan-the-Terrible 16 



Ja'far Qadi, Shaykh 43 
Ja*far-quH khan ^latimi 9, 15 
Junayd, Shaykh 125, 190 

Karim khan Zand 115, 137 
Khadim beg Khalifa 19 1 
Khusrau-khan (Georgian) 9, 

19, 149 

Khnsran-khan, governor 17 
Khusrau mirza (Rostom) 18 
, Khusran-sultan (Armenian) 18 

Mahdi-khan, Hajjl 65 
Matoud, Ghilza'i 10, 60, 132 
Mahmud-aqa, eunuch 56, 127 
Mahk Ahmad Isfahan! 125 
Mansur khan Shahsevan 10 
Manuchihr-khan 17^ 
Maryam-Begum 107, 114 
Ma'sum-beg ?afavi 115 
Mir Vays, Ghilza'I 24 
Mirza-Aghasi, Hajji 196 
\„..*^shetsky. Prince 166 
Muhammad 12 
Muhammad ‘ Ali-beg, Mu'ayyir 60 
Muhammad Baqir Majlisi 41, 
no, 126 

Muliammad Husayn, MuUa 42 
Muhammad ^usayn Khatiin- 
abadi in 

Muhammad Mu'min khan 65 
Muhammad-quli khan Shamlu 
19. 65 

Muhammad Rida Fidavi 124 
Muhammad Salih, candle-maker 
109 

Muhammad Zaman khan 9 
Mu$ibb *Ali khan 128 
Muscovy Co. 20 

Nadir-shah 19, 117, 121, 147, 
164, 166, 168 
Najm al-din Mas‘ud 114 
Najm al-Thani 192 
Ni‘mat-ullah, Shah 193 


‘Abbas Eghbal 122 
‘Abd al-Vahhab b. Muhammad 
144 

Abraham, Catholicos 121 
Abul-Fadl ‘AUami 5 
Abul-Fida 187 
Afdal al-tavdrihh 113 
A$san aUtavdrtkh 3, 141, 185 
'Alam-dYd ni, 113, 123-4, 133 » 
176, 178 

d'Alessandri 13, 31, 136, 178, 
184 

Angelo, interpreter 31 
Anonymous History of Shah 
Isma*%h see Gamb. Add. 220 
Ardalan, H. Ali-Gholi khan 206 


INDEX 


Peter the Great 20 
Pristaffus 8 

Qarchiqay 17 
Qasim b Jahangir 46 
Qazaq-khan Charkas 17 
Qivama Muhammada Isfahan! 
X24-5 


Rahim, Mirza (Hakim-bashi) 57 
Rustam-khan (Georgian) 36 
Rustam-khan (Chengizid) 109 


Sadr al-din, Shaykh 189 
Safi al-din Ishaq, Shaykh 55, 
125, 189 

Safi-quli b Allah-verdi 17 
Safi-quh (Armenian) 18 
§afi-quh (Georgian) 17 
Safi-quli Turkistan-oghH 10 
Saru-khan, Qmchi-bashi 107 
Saru-Pira Qurchi-bashi 193 
Saru-Taqi 26, 118, 127, 149 
Sasanians 162 

Shah ‘Abbas I 13-4, 16, 30, 56, 
128, 162, 166, 185, 200 
Shah ‘Abbas II 26, 35, 109, 
128, 153, 200 


Sh^ja-Isma a {see Khata i) 12-3, 
32, 109, 114, 169 
Shah Isma‘il II 184-5 
wSfiah Mu^mmad Khuda-banda 
109, 129, 178-9* 185, 199 
Shah Na§ir al-din 197 
Shah-navaz khan 9, 149 
Shah-quli khan, grand vazir 65 
SMaK^afi 6, 14, 16, 18-9, 26, 


“^119, 200-1 

Shah Sulayman (Safi ll) 9, 13, 
56, 107, 109, in, 114, 181, 
199, 200-1 

Shah Sultan Ilusayn 9, 19, 24, 
41, 56, 60, 65, go, 127, 176, 
181, 200; his grandmother 
107 


C. AUTHORS AND BOOKS 

‘Ashiq-pasha-zade 190 
Avalishvili, Z. D. 166 
Ayin^-t Akbart 129 
‘Ayn-i ‘AU 5 

Babinger 189, 194 
Bailey, Prof. H. W. 145 
Barbaro, Giosafa 188-9 
Barthold, V. V. 6, 24, 205-6 
Bayani, Khan-Baba 207 
Beaudom, E. E. 134 
Bedik, Petrus 3, 9, 117, 166 
Bellan, L. 125 
Belogorodsky 206 
Berezin, I. N. 205 
Berthels, E. A. 207 
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[Shadf Tahmasp 14-5, 26, 30-1, 
i^iog, in, 123, 133, I43. 145, 
176, 1S2, 184, 199 
Shah Tahmasp II 21 
Shah- Verdi khan 112 
Shamkhal of Tarki 163 
Sharifs of Mekka 87 
Shaykh ‘Ali khan, grand vazir 
29* 65 

Sherley, brothers 31 
Shermazan 20 


ShukruUah, Mirza 146 
Sultan-*Ali, Shaykh 189, 191 
Sultan Alvand Aq-qoyunlu 30 
Sultan-Mahmud, Prince 23 
Sultan Murad II 190 
Sultan Murad IV 171 
Sultan Murad, Aq-qoyunlu 30 
Sultan Uvays 6 
Sultan Ya'qub Aq-qoyunlu 27, 
46 


Tahir Vahid, grand vazir 65 
Tahmasp-quli Jalayir 168 
Theimuraz I 166 
Timur 189 


‘Ubayd khan Uzbek 125 
Ulama Tikkalii 194 
Uzun-Hasan 35, 96, 112, 143, 

145 


Vakhtang, son of Leon 19 
Vaii of ‘Arabistan 172-3 
Vali of Gurjistan 149 
Volinsky, A. P. 19, 20, 24 


Y usuf-khan Shirvani 1 7 


Zakariya, Mirza, vazir 115 
Zaynab-begum 200 
Ziyad-oghli Qajar 166 


Blau, O. 205 
Bloch, Marc 13 
Botero, Giovanni 6 
Browne, E. G. 3, 126 
Brugsh 34 

Camb. Add. 220 (History of 
Shah Isma'il) 3, 136, 190 
Carmelites 3, 9, 19, 117, 199 
Chardin, ChevaUer Jean 3, 7*, 
149, 179, 195, 197 and passim 
Chaipentier 7 
Chirikov, Ye. I. 162 ^ 

Chuloshnikov, A. 206 
Cunaeus, Joan 8 
Curzon, Lord 205 
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Tadhkirat al-muluk 1,5, 10 and 
passim 

Taine, H 23 

Tarbiyat, see Ddmshmanddn 
Tdrtkh-t Amhit 4, 189-90 
Tdrikh-i guzida 6, 25 
Tdrlkh~i Nddtri by Mabdi-khan 
60, 168 

Tavakkul ibn Bazzaz 4 
Tavassiil ild aUtarassul 6 
Tavernier, J. B. 7, 9 
Ter~Gukasov, G. I. 205 
Thevenot 9, 14S 


Tigranov, L. 205 
Timur Qutlugb, yarliq of 157 
Tischendorf, P. A. v. 5 
Tomara, M. L. 205 
Tumansky, A. 165 


*UmarI, Shihab al-din 5 
Umniakov, I. 207 


Vakhusbt, Prince 166 
Validi, A. Z. 6, 206 
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Valle, Pietro della 4, 6, 16, 32, 
188, 194 

Vasmer, R. 61, 154 
Vechietti, J. B, 32, 179 
Vladimirtsov, B 137 

Wassaf, historian 26 

Yakubovsky, A. 206 

Zafar-ndma 113, 136 
Zuhdat aUtavankh 4, 10, 19, 
146, 194 


D. OFFICES AND RANKS 

A complete list of offices is given on pp. To each number corresponds a paragraph in the 

Commentary The following index has in view chiefly the stray references to offices m the text. 


dbddr-khdna 67, 100 
alidds (aliddth) 82-3, 149 
*dmih plur. *ummdl 78, 146 
Amirakhor-bashi-yi jilau 52, 
87, 120 

Amirakhor-bashi-yi Sal^a 52, 
87, 120 

Affiirs, Great 112; of the 
Marches ii, 100 
amir al-umo/yd 117 
Amir-shikar-bashi 15, 51, 88, 
120, 158 
anbdr 68, 87 
anhdf^i dafiar-khdna 77 
anhdr-i gkuldmdn 127 
dqdydn 47, 64, 75, 77, 82, 91-3, 
108, 118 

arhab-i qalam 51, 76 
Artillery, see tdp^khdna. 

*asdkir 71, 76; *a$dHY-% man- 
sura 72 
dshpaz 137 

a§ndf ‘‘guilds'* 65, 83, 95 
‘Attar-bashi 57 
*atidr-khdna 100, 128 
avdraja 54, 76, 105, 142, 144, 
174-6 [spelt * avdraja, f. 95b] 
Avaraja-nivis 77, 91-2 
aydgh(aydgh%)-khdna 94, 99, 
137 

*azab 95-6, 158 
‘Azab-bashi 71, 77, 144 

hdghdt, see Muta§addi. 
baqdyd, see mustaufi, nivlsanda. 
hdsmachi “printer (probably on 
bindings)" 100 
bayt^aUmdljl 112 
^Af 0 arbeg% 25, 43, 75, 163 
beneficia (cf. tiyUl, soyurghdl) 27 
bughcha-bdft 96 
bukdvul 15 

buy^idt 29, 45, 70, 71, 108, 1 18, 

134. 135 


♦Chahji-bashi 138 
cherlk 34, 75 
^chtni-khdnd 99 
Chorak-khdna 137 
Custom houses 180 


Dabit 25, 59, 71, 79, 80, 139, 

142, 144 

Dabita-nivis 54, 76, 91, 105-6, 
122, 142, 176-^ 

Dabit-i dushulluk-i Vakil 77 
daftar-khdna-yi humdydn 45, 
71; daftarddr of 77 
Dar al-msha 61, 140 
Parrabi-bashi 58, 6i, 69, 128, 

139 

ddrugha 18, 26, 71, 82, 137, 141 
Darugha-yi daftar-khana 54, 
71, 122, 198 

Darugha-yi Farrash-khana 90, 

137 

Darugha-yi Isfahan 90, 113, 
149 

darvish, cf. sufi 55 
, *^avatdar-i a^ikam 89 

S /atdar-i arqam 63, 89 

^atdar-i muhr-i angushtar-i 

ftab-^ 3 **!' ^3 

H^fiE-begl 42, 44. 50, 82, 87, 
^^III~2, 1 16, 1 19 
dtvdn-khdna 46 
Doctors 108 

DushullukI (*DushaUild) 98 

esMk-dqdsi 15, 77, 108 
Eshik-aq^i-bashi 34, 47^ ^6^ 
63, 86, 1 18, 133, 142 
Eshik-aqasi-bashi-yi ^aram 87 
eshik-dqdsi-yt majlts *64 
eunuchs (Khwdja-sard) n, 23, 
56, 127 

eV’Oghh 18, 127 


farrdsh 108, 137 
Farrash-bashi-yi Mash‘aldar- 
bashi 66 

farrdsh-khdna 97, 138 
Fayd-dthdr, Dt., see Sarkdr-t f.-d. 

gdrdk-yarak 88, 94-5, 177-8 
Garrisons (musfahfiz) 108, 183 
gkdndt 67, 94, 9S-9 
Ghazi 34, 108, 183 
ghuldm 57, 73, 91, loS, 155 
Grand Vazir, see Vazir-i a'zam. 

^akim-bashi 24, 57, 128 
Harem 26, 87, 113, 184 
havtj-khdna 67, 94, 97, 99 
htma-khdna 99 
hukm-nivis 132 

iddfa-nivts 47 
U-khdm 169 
'tmdrdt 76 
intendants (vaztr) 26 
InHqcUt, Dt. 80, 148 
rtimdd al-d aula (Grand Vazir) 
48, 68 

Jabbadar-bashi 56, 65, 134, 

136 

jabbd-khdna 65, 117 
Janissaries 30, 135 
jdnqt 44, 53, 1 13, 120 
jdrchz 36, 47, 48, 73, 74 
jazdHrl-anddz 73 
jazdHri guards 34, 118 
Jilaudar-bashi 52, 120 

kadkhudd 83 

kaldntar 66, 81, 84, 148 

kdr-khdnajdt, cf. buyutdt 

kdiih 45, 85 

keshikchi 34, 73 

keshtk-khdna 43, 46, 50, 56, 119 

Keshik-mvis 93 
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hMdim '^attendants” 50, 55, 
69 

Khalifat al-khulafa 55, 125 
KhdhSy Dt. 55, 123, 200 
khan 25, 43 
khaqdn-i sah%b-q%ran 109 
khdssa 14, 23-4, 175-6 
khayydUkhdna 96 
Khazdna 56, 64-5, 136, 184 
khuldsa, Dt. 123, 142, 198 
kkwdja-sard 52, 56, 127 
kzM-ddy 30, 56, 65, 98, 136, 
158 

Kitchen 94, 100 

lala "tutor” 57, 127 
lashkar 142 

Lashkar-mvis 47, 75, 92, 118, 
133, 141, 198 
Library 94, 100, i 35 

mddt-sdlar 83 
majhs-nishm 47 
Majlis-nivis 52, 90, 12 1, 132 
malik al-tujjdr 149 
mamdhk 23-4, 44, 78 
mauqufdt, see mustauft, vaqf. 
maskal-khdna 68, 99, 136, 138 
mihmdnddr-hdsM no 
Mihtar-i rikab-khana 56, 68, 
96, 127, 138 
Mxhtary Forces 30 • 
mi'mdr-hdshi 50 
mm-hdshl 36, 74, 155 
Mint II, 130 
mtrdh 83, 150 
mw-shah 83, 149 
Mtrdkhor, see Amirakhor. 
Mir-shikdr, see Amir-shikar. 
misgaf-khdna 100, 136 
mwa-khdna 67, 94, 98 
Mu'ayyir al-mamalik ii, 58, 
128 

muhdshir *ji, 78 

mudarns 42 

mufrada-nivts 142 

Mufti III 

mu^arnr 47, 62 

muha§stl 48, 124, 177 

Muhrdar-i muhr-i humayun 62, 

,89 

Mu^tasib al-mamahk 48-9, 67, 
83, 90, 149 

muldzimdn 32, 85, 100 
MuUa-bashi ii, 24, 41, 57, no 
Munajjim-bashi 57, 66, 128, 
171, 194 

munshl 62 * 

Munshi al-mamalik 53, 122 

132 

murgh’-khdna 94 
musknf 30, 158 
mustaufi, cf. vaztr 141 
Mustaufi al“baqaya 123 
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Mustaufi al-mamahk 54, 115, 
122, 141 

Mustaufi-3d arbab-i tahavil 
("Mustaufi of the Keepers”) 
30, 49, 64, 70, 122, 140 
Mustaufi-yi Isfahan 48, 84 
Mustaufi-3n khassa 25, 45, 123 
Mustaufi-yi Mauqufat 42 
mutasaddi 25, 78, 85 
Mutasaddi-yi baghat 85, 150 
mutavalll 42, 78 

nd'th 75 

Naqib 81, 83, 148 
naqqdra-khdna 68, 82, 138 
naqqdsh-khdna 100 
navvdb in 

navvdb-t ashraf 75 ; navvdbt- 
giti-sitdn 143 ; navvdh~i kam- 
ydb 60; navvab-i humayun 
69 {see Shah) , n -% tuba- 
dshtydn 109 

Nazir-i buyutat 12, 25, 29, 45, 
48, 116, 118, 127, 134 
Nazir-i charpa 121 
Nazir-i daftar-i humayun 71, 
115, 140 

Nazir-i davabb 52, 88, 121, 138 
mvlsanda, "scribe” 84 
nivlsanda-yi baqdyd 123 
%%vlsanda-yi na?drat 93 

on-bdshl 36 
ovdu 51, 62 
oymdq 17, 78 

6zdng%-ddY-hdsh% ^ 120; ozangu 
quYchisi-bdsht 1 1 7 

Pishkash-nivis 47, 93 
plshkhidYnat 96 
pish-namdz 42 
Princesses 183 

qddl 42, in 
Qadi of the capital 43 
Qadi-'askar 43, 112 
qahva-khdna 100 
qdHm-maqdm 1 16 
qdpucht 47, 63, 75, 134 
qaychdchl-hhdna 65-6, 96 
qaychdch%~khdna~yi khd§sa 94 
gaychdchi-khana-yt umaYd'l 94 
qibla-yt 'dlam, see Shah. 
qiziUbash, see Index A. 
qoUbegi 44, 164 
qoshun-i Ytkabt 35 
Queen Mother 23, 114 
quUaY (cf. ghuldm) 33, 118 
Qullar-aqasi 46, 86 
quYchl 32, 72, 91, 108, 126, 155, 
188; quYchtydn'^t dash ( ?) 15 ; 

quYchiydn-i yaYdq 63, 117; 

quYchl-yi ajYlu 51, 117; 
quYchl-^ sadaq 63, 117 
Qurchi-bashi 46, 86, 116 


quY-khdna 65, 94, 136 
qush-khdna 95 
Qush-khana-aqasx 120 

Yaqam-mvis 132 
Rayya' 79, 84, 150 
Ytkd 108, 118 
Yikdbddv, "footman” 96 
Yikdb khana, see Mihtar 

Sadr 50, in, 119; Sadr-i 
A'zam 86, 116; Sadr-i l^a§§a 
va ‘amma 42; Sadr-i mau- 
qufat III 
sagbdn-bdsM 120 
§^ib al-barid 122 
Sa^ub-divan 115 
Sa^ib ikhtiyar 42 
sd'}i%b-jdm‘ 30, 46, 64, 134, 158 
Sahib-nasaq 49, 67, 69, no, 150 
sdftib-Yoqam 55 
Saiib-taujih 54, 76, 88, 92, 122, 

143 

saqqd-khana 99 
savdy-ddr 68, 137-8 
Sardar 36, 75-6 
saY-dasta 82 

Sarkar-i fayd-athar, Dt. 78, 84, 
146 

SaY~khatt, Dt. 76 
Sar-khatt-nivis 76, 93, 118, 141 
savYdf 59 

Sarraf-bashi 69, 139 
saY-Yishta-ddY 53 
Shah, cf. navvdb 12 
shdhl-sevam 13 
shaW-bdf -khana 29, 94-5, 135, 157 
shctYbat-khana 95, 98-9 
Shaykh al-Islam 42-3,110,112 
shiYa-khana 99, 137-8 
shutuY-khdn 67, 99, 138 
Sipah-salar 36, 75-6 
Stables 50, 88, 100 
Sufi, cf. darvish 125; abddl, 
dddd, plYa i2y, khdd%m-bdsM 
55; khalifa 125, 190; yyiuy- 
sh%d-% kdmil 126; . tauhld- 
khdna 33, 55, 126 
Sufi life-guaxds 33 
sultan 25, 43 

tdbln, plur. tavdbln 47-8, 50; 

tdbln-bdshl 65 
taJisllddY 46 

tahvUddv 46, 134, 138, 140 
Titles: akhavi-um 18; ‘dll- 
l^adYat 140, ‘dll-qdh 114; 
‘amu-oghll 115; dqd 47; 
muqaYYab ii, 55, 126; vnu- 
qaYYob al-liadYat 63, 133; 

muqavYdb al-khdqdn 56, 127; 
navvah ni; Yukn 116; 
Yukn al-daula 44, 46, 114; 
Yukn al-saltana 46 



INDEX 


Treasury, Royal, see hhazdna. 
tufangchl 32, 73, 91, loS, 155 
Tufangchi-aqasi 48, 86, 118 
tupchl, iup-kkdna, 33, 74-5, 91, 
95 » 155 

Tupchi-ba^hl 15, 51, 120 
tuYshl-hhdna 137 
Tushmal-bashi 13, 89, 137 

*ummdl, sing *dm%l 12 
ustd 30, 58, 67, 83 

Vakil al-daula ‘'regent’* 113-4, 
116 


Vakil-i Divan-i A‘la 85, 144 
Vali 43, 112, 163, 167 
Vaqi‘a-mvls 25, 44, 52, 121 
2*1. 26. 141 

»Vazir-i BSyiftato4, 70, 140 
Vazir-i a‘zam-i Divan»i a‘la 44, 
86, 1 14 

VazlY'‘i chap, see Vaqi'a-nivis. 


yasdvul 15, 75, loS, 133 
yasdvulan-i ma^hs 133 
yasdvulan-i qur 72, 117 
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yasdvidan~t suhbat 47, 64, 77, 
loS, 124, *133 
Yasavul-basbi 15 
yogJmrUkhdna 

yuz’bdshi (^yuz-hashi) 36, 56, 
74 * 155 

Yuz-bashx-yi ghulaman-i kha^^a 
120, 127 

Zargar-bashi 129 
zargar-khdna 99 
zht-khdna 97, 120 
Zir-u-sar-khati-nivis 47 


E. SINGLE TERIVIS AND MATTERS 


db-i tala 61 

obvab-jam" 65, 69, 77, 84-5 

dfat 79, 80 

afrad-t mu^dsabdt 71 

afsdr 67 

afshura 70 

dhangari 58 

ahddth 149 

ahddth-t arba^a 42, 119 

dhl-i ma*drik 83 

ajnds 48, 88 ; ajuds-i bardti 88, 

94 * 95 * 153 
akira 79-80 
‘altq 52, 68 
*amal 47 

*amal‘kaYd,ci. jthdt 80-1,176-7 

*amaUkard-i lyuhkdm 176 

amldk 80 

dmula 69 

anfas-i ajnds 65 

anqad-t vujdhdt 65 

antimony 177 

*aqdqlr 68 

aqviyd, cf, du*afd 82 

*araq 69 

arbdbi 22 

arbdb~i l^avdlat 62 

arbdb-% qalam 76 

arbdb-t ta}^dvll 54, 134, 140, 

175* 177 

‘ari-i ilkht 52 
ari-e mandstb 53 
' wa sanad 49 
asndd-i daflan 73-4 
asndd-% tahmll 79 
assignments 26 

85, 88, 107, 109; cf. 

kayfiydt 85 
*avdmil4 panjgdna 22 
avdraja, see Index D 
'avdnd‘t divan i$i 
dyln 1 14 
^ayn aUmdl 83 

bad-du‘d*% 82 
bahla-duz 88 
baidpush 66, 136 
baqdyd 93 


bdqt 64, 80 
hdqi-va-fddil 71 
Wa/ 29, 46, 75, 92, 152 
har-dvayd 71, 84, 87 
bardvardi 63, 87, 91, 152 
bargusfuvdn 185 
bdr-khdna 137, 153, 179 
har-iibq 45, 48, 200 
hdrut-sdzi 95 
ba-sigha 81 
bayddl 121, 203 
bdz-did 79 
bdz-khwdst 54, 69, 82 
bdz-ydft 67, 69, 79, 80-1, 83 
(or dalay) 25 
bi4d-mablagh 86, 103 
birthday. King’s 57 
books, cf. Library 65 
breads: du-khd§sa, kharp 94 
budget 122, 173 
87 

hunicha 81, 83, 148, 180 
bureaucracy 197 

cattle-markets 177 
chahdr-yak-% nasaq 22, 84 
chakma 68 
chaqshur-duz 66 
charkh-kashi 58 
chthra-mvisi 75 
109 

Christians, cf. Armenians iii, 
179* 185 

chdpdn-begi 76-7, 176-7, 180 
Classes (social): ruling 14, 
middle 19; working 20; 
peasants 21, 80, 83 
confiscations 18 1 
copper 177 
corvees 18 1 
courtesans 82, 139 

dahlia, “rule, regulation” [differ- 
ent from dahlia, “a class of 
revenue,” Index D] 51, 62, 
64, 82, 142 

dahi, 49. 60, 72, 73, 77, 92, 95 
ddd-u-sitad 51, 71 


daftari 12 1, 203 

ddghdna, cf. tamqa 87, 158 

dalay, see bidun 

ddlbur (?) 67 

day al-saltana 162 

darb-i daulat-khdna 78 

daygdh 24, 41 

dadaja-kila 61 

dastur, “regulations” 77, 96 

dastur al-amal 41, 144, 176 

daiilat, “state” 24 

daulat-khdna, “court” 43-4 

dhikr 55 

dimn-t raqam 45 

diqqat 81; dA daftari 81, 84; 

d 4 ^isdbl 80 
du*afd, cf aqviyd 82 
’du-khd§sa, breads 94 
dumba 67 

dushulluk 29, 157 [The Georg- 
ian Dasturlamah transcribes 
this term *dushahk and ex- 
plains it as “gift of a donator” 
( ?) ; this transcription suggests 
that the word is connected 
with dosha, “to spread (a 
carpet, a mattress),” possibly 
with a hint at “securing 
someone’s comfort.”] 

eclipse 57 

Endorsements on farmans 199 
ba-mutdla'a 78 
barkhi 77 

basab aUamr al-aVd 121 
hukm-% jahdn-mutd* shud 61, 

132 

farmdn-i humdyun shud 61 
muldhaza shud 78 
nusikha (naskhl) 77, 79 
shud, “an endorsement” 71 
Expenditure 182 
exports 20 

fddil 64, 80 
falcons 105 
funds 67 
fardja 185 
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fees 26 

finjdn (ptngdn) 150 
fire-arms 32 
fisheries 179 
fulus-kdn 61 

ghardmat 83 
ghaur-msl 51 
ghayhat-i hesMk 72 
gtllm 67 
grave-diggers 42 
gul-tafta-yi gul 85 

hadlda-yi Juldd 48 
lidfiz 42 
hallla 69 
66 

hama-sdla 29, 153, 177, 183 
hamuha-keshik 34, 75 
}bammdm 109 
ham-qalam 69 
ham-qalaml 55, 76 
haqd'iq, see kayfiydt. 

^aqqdba 83 

aUnazdra 152 
ahqardy 86, 157 
aUsa*y 93 
al-shurb 109 
Ikaqq al-tauhya 152 
al-vtzdra 152 
liashV‘1 \alab 77 
havdla-va-muhassas, cf. taqszm 
81, 143; ^avdla-va-%tldq 84 
203 

lyukml 157 
\.uzaynl 67 

cf. iltizdmdt 82 
22, 63 

ikhrdj, “dismissar’ 72-3 
^khrdjdt, '^disbursements"' (cf: 

qlmat) 49, 64, 70, 85, 109, 183 
%l 78 

109, 120 
iltizdm 67 

iltizdmdt-i mandfi'-i ijiddr 76, 
177 

immunities 26 
151, 156 

infddh {infdd) 44, 45, 48, 70, 
94-5. 156 
tnju, cf. 25 

28, 78, 89, 93 
zstabl 68 
isti^dbl 28, 157 
«ZZag^ 84 

jadtdl, cf. qadlml 74 
jadval, "a rill" 83, 150 
^djlm 68 
jdm-% dbkhun 67 
jam*-va-kharj 49 
^dnamdz 68 
jartma, "a fine" 82, 87 


jaushan 185 
javdb-ndma 132 
javdn^ 95 
jewellers 21, 158 
jihdt-i 'amal-kardl 76, 176 
y^Zaw (jolou) 52, 120 
95» 97» 99, 153 
jlm 21, 85, 94, 153 
pva-khwdY 69 
pzghdla 68 
jubba 185 
^«Z 67 
jurdb-duz 66 

kabutav-payydn 88 
kdghaz-i panjaya 67 
kaJila-ku*t 58 
kajdva 67 
kapm 185 
kalla^paz 88 
kayyiand 68 
AasM 68 

kayfiydt 55, 72, 141 
kayfiydt-i *avad 47 
kayfiydt-% kaqd'iq-i daftavl 77, 

145 

kayfiydUi daftarl 54, 76 
keshlk 73 

khald§, "crucible’* 59 
khaVat 66 

khdhsa 80, 147-8; Mahall-t 

khdh§a 79 
khayp, breads 94 
khaypi padshdk 20, 148 
khay-kdy 85 
A/taZZ 70, 78 
khidymt-^ nazdik 56 
khildfat-ynakm 58 
khisht 185 
kJiulud 46, 53 
khuyns 109 
kuva-yi qdl 59 

land-owners 16 
land-tenure 195 
language of the T.iW. 203 
litigations 82 
londya 66-7 

ynadad 65 

ynadad-% khayj 109, 183 
ynadad-i ma!d$h 71, 78, 90, 109, 

ISI. 183 

ynaddkhil 77, 85, 100, 151, 160 
ynddt, "a canal" 150 
mafyash-t taldtm 68 
mafyugh 71, 84-5 
mahkum-bthi 69, 84 
mamlakat 24, 44, 45 
mandt-% I'ttbdy 80 
maysum 88, 93, 152 
massSA 1 50 
mathaya 67 
ma*unat 80, 109 


ynattqufdt, see vaqf. 
mavdjtb 29, 100 
Metals: gold (cf. zay), iron, lead, 
mercury, silver, steel 177 
miky-dthdr cf. "seals" 44-5, 

63 

ynllak 67 
ynil-t ahangayi 58 
Mmerals* mumiya 105, 107; 
oil 177; salt 177; saltpetre 
177; sulphur 177; turquoises 
177 

mines 20, 92, 105-7, ^45, ^75, 
177, 180 

yniydkhor, cf. Amirakhor 52 
ymtlfidl 79, 132, 203 
ynithqdl 130 
ynithqdU, "calico" 67 
Money: 

'abbdsi 58, 130 
ashyafi 59, 129-31 
du~buti 59, 129 
ducats, Venetian 27 
malymudl 130 
ynuhy-i ashyafi 129 
panj-shdhi 58 
piastres 27 
qdz-begi 63 

sequins 27, 59, 129, 153 
tovyian 153 
money circulation 26 
ynu*addi 69, 76, 80 
yym'dfi, ym'dfiydd 27, 55, 71, 77, 
86, 109, 183 
muchak-ddn (?) 67 

ynuddfa*a 62 
mudda*l^ 82 
ynufdsd 45 
ynufdsd-Msdb 79, 84 
ynu'fydsaba 71, 85 
ynuhimyn-sdzi 77 ^ 

ynupd 66, 69 
vnum-x kdfuri 109 
ynunahbay (from anbdy) 79 
muqdbala-va-ynuvdzana 70 
ynuqayyayi 15 1, 183 

ynuyabbd 69 

musallayni 27, 78, 86, 93, 183 

ynusavvada 53, 78, 203 

ynushdfaha 45, 53, 66, 198, 203 

ynustaghalldt 76, 78, 80-1, 176 
mustaiifig, "garrisons" 108 
musta*pr 59, 71, 78-80, 139, 
176 

mutavajjxhdt 81, 83 
^ muzdya*a 22 

nafavi 72-5, 77, 100 
I 52 

naqd-sdzl 59, 139 
naqqdva 68, 82 

I nasaq, cf. ^dlkxb-n 47, 50, 63, 
71, 79, 80 
‘ nauyuz 47, 179 
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navdla 68 
navdy 67 
ndzhdhsh 68 

nuskha bar jam*-u~kharj 81 
nuskhajdt 54, 72-5 
nuskhajdUi sdn 74 
nushha-yi hdz-dld 80 

drbelge 136 
otagha 136 

padhgos 162 

painting, cl Naqqash-khdna 133, 

135 

paper 91, 100 

‘Taradisiac assemblies,” cf. dyln 
46, 48. 138 
pdru 68 

parvdna 61, 78, 132, 203 
pearls 177 
pth'SUZ 67 
plsh-ddshta 71 
ptshkash 156 
planets, influence of 125 
poll-tax 177, 180 
pushtl, ”a bolster” 68 

qabd 66, 136 
qabd'-yi pusMda 66 
qdbhq-dastmdl 59 
qabd al-vdsil 66 
qadaghan 70 
qadi’mi, cf. jadtdt 72 
qahva-iirydn-hun 68 
qdl 58 
qalaml 78, 84 
qalami gardld 66 
qalam-i mtddd {qalam 4 siyaiht) 
53. 3:21 

qalaml-ua-invan 72-3 

qalb, qullabi 100, 13 1 

qand 68 

qdnunt ”law’* 83 

qdnun, “cadastre” 144-5, 176 

qdnun-i "fyisdb 71 

*qapturgha 68 

qard'-dftdba 68 

qardr-i mavdjtb 86, 91, 15 1 

qanna 87 

qastl, “a kind of fodder” 68 
qaUd*% 58 
qaychdchi 96, 136 
qtmai 94, 109 
qlmai-mdmcha 49, 66 
qimaUva-’tkhrdjdt 109 
qopchur 177 
qoruqdt 52 
qoshUm-i muqarrar 87 
qushcht 51, 75 

rdhddrt 76, 176, 180 
raqam 70, 203 
rasad 54, 75, 79, S8, 122 
rasm aUhisdb 91-2 


rasm aUtstlfd 90 
rasm aUvizdra 86, 116 
Religions; 

Bektashi order 125 
Christianity iii, 179, 185 
Druzes 12 
Isma'ilis 12 
Nu^ayri 12 
Shari'at, cf. *uyf 119 
Sunna 15 
Revenue 173 
risdla 53 

rish-safid 46, 48, 75 
ru-push 59, 60 
rusum 29, 49, 155 
msum 4 ihtiyd' 93 
rusum-i mahalll 152, 158 
ruzndma 47 
rvLzndmcha 69 

sahhdhi 58 
sabuh 100 

sdda (“non eunuchs”) 127 
sdddn ( *sayydddn ?) 88 

safarkash 35 
safid-garl 59 
sdf’kun 66 

Sagittarius, month of 81 
sdHr al-vujuh 77 
salanes 150 
samur 65-6 

sdn, cf. nuskhajdt 21, 70, 72 
'amala 70 

sanad 4 daftanydn 78 
saranjdm 50, 85, 96 
sarh^dd, “marches” 43 
sarkdr, “a department,” “an 
account” 105, 174 
sar-push 185 
sar-nshta 77 
sar-nshia-yi nafan 73 
sar-va-nay 69 
Seals 198, 201 

muhr^t angushiar-t dftab-dthdr 
202 

muhr-i humdyun 132, 199, 
202 

muhr 4 sharaf-z nafddh 202 
seignorage, vdjzbi, 
seignorial rights 28 
shajara 61 
shdkhddr 59 

sharaf-z nafadh, cf. Seals 62, 89 

shart-ndmcha 84 

shumsh 58 

sikka-yi hhzldfat 58 

sikka-zan 69 

silk 20, 109, 180, 185 

sinf 48, 76, 81 

sirzsh 67 

soyurghdl 27, 71, 77--8, 86, 109, 
152* 1S3 
al-davvdb 76 
suzanz 67 


pi. tavdbin 51, 65 
82 

tafdvut 4 *amal 177 
tafdvut 4 vurud-z safar 72 
tafrtgh 72 
tafvldl 42 
183 

ta}ml 4 asndf 30, 95 

32, 136; 136; 

vahhdj 66 
47, 51, 55, 66, 70, 72 
takaliu 67 
iakhftf 45 
takhsh-kunl 59 
takhta-kuldh 83, 149 
talatin, see mafrash. 
ta'Uqa 45, 51, 53, 83, 134, 203 
(tamgha) 68 

tamyiz 48; taniylz va fashkhzs 
82, 84 

fang, “saddle-girth” 68 
tankhwdh 51, 71, 75, 152 
iankhwdh-z mavdjib 92 
tanqzh-va-iashkhzs 84 
taqabulldt 76, 176 
taqsim-va-tauph, cf. Ijavdla 83, 

143 

tasadduq 57 
fasarruf 195 
tasdzqdt 73 

67, 81, 83-4 
130 

85 

taufir-va 4 aktMr 80 
taujzh 62, 143 

tavdmzr, cf. tUmdr, favdmzr-i 
nasaq 79; tavdmzr 4 sdn 52; 
tavdmir-i taujzh 84 
28, 152, 182-3 
tobacco 176 
Transhteration 2 
tuhfa 65 
68 

tugkrd 46, 53, 61, 63, 121, 132 
}umdr, pi. tavdmir 70, 72, 73, 83 
)umdr 4 *ardt 52 
/Mwg, “a decanter” 67 
tup-u-iufang 33 
69 

uldghddr 84 

(Turk, olga) 17, 27, 50 
Unique Party 14 
*urf 120 

86 

^ushUr 1 09 
utu-kash 66 

vad‘-z bdqt 48 
vajh 4 ray* 78, 80 
vdpbi 59, 69, 130 
vaqf cl mauqufdt 21, 78, 80, 
146 

71, 109, 152, 183 
vazn 4 shdhz 100; v .4 sdbiq 91 
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vilayat, "‘a province’* 
’^sanctity” 199, 201 
vujuhdt 77, 79, 84, 176 
vujiih’t mfddht 44, 65 

washers of the dead 42 
water 180 
wine 82 


The references i 
Museum, which slij 


24, 44; 


yakhchdl 50 
yak-’Sdla 29, 153 
yardq 95~6, 178, 185 
ydsd 133 

ydsdql 34, 75, 105, 107 
yuyU^ chuhl 67 
yuzdah 33, 57 


zahdn 71 
zahdt 109, 183 
zar, ‘’gold or silver” 69 
zarhaft 66 

zar-t safld, “silver” 69 
zay-kash 58, 59 
zay-hub 59 
ziyddatl 83 
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